NCOLLEGE GIRLS MAKE GOOD MOTHERS ? 
by A Woman Graduate 








CLEMAK} 


ly iS afety Razor 


_ MINUTE J 
A 


= MOMENT 
TO CLEAN 


Poor Willies chin had suffered long. } 
For easy shaves his heart was pining. 
But now his cloud of troubles gone. 
A CLEMAK brought the Silver lining. = 
On Sale Everywhere SA 


Be swe its a CLENAK-with the blades that last! 


CLE>IAK SAFETY RAZOR CO. KINGSWAY. LONDON 
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‘Baby Was Just a 
ittle Shadow.” 


professional Nurse's Little Girl Made Strong and Well by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 


Mrs. Hope, a professional nurse residing at 116 
Gloucester Road, Tue Brook, Liverpool, says :-—* It 
areal pleasure to me to tell people what a lot of 
good Dr. Cassell’s Tablets have done my little girl, 
Violet. She was a fine baby during her first year, 
and at 12 months actually took a prize; but after that 
she fell into a low state of health and began to waste 
away dreadfully. She lost appetite and nothing 
semed totempt her. Poor little Violet grew worse, 
till she was just a little shadow. She seemed in 
much pain at times, and became so very ill at last 
that she did not know anyone, not even myself. I 
had medical advice, and attended her day and night. 
Nothing seemed to do her any good at all. 

“Then I decided to try her with Dr. Cassell’s 
Tablets, which had once cured me. In quite a short 
time there was improvement. She had been very - 
nervous, but ma giving her the Tablets that ) Violet Hope. 4 
disappeared. Her strength returned, she began to 
eat with a relish, and steadily she improved till soon she was running about again. 
Now she is a fine little girl of six, as bright and active as any child could be.” 


Nerve Rheumatism 


Child Completely Cured by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 

Mrs. Ivens, Park View, Ansley Common, near Atherstone, Warwick- 
shire, says: “I consider it really marvellous how Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 
cured my little Doreen. She was about seven when the illness came 
on. All at once she lost power of her arm and leg on the left side, and 
finally her speech went. She was in pain, too, and would cry for 
hours. The trouble was said to be rheumatism of the nerves, and in 
spite of medical advice she was steadily getting worse. Her arm and 
leg were wasted almost to the bone. 

“Asa last hope I tried Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, and I am thankful | 
did, She gradually regained power, her speech, too, returned, and soon she was able 
0 go to school again, well and strong as ever.” 


Dr. Cassell’ 









































ov" Tablets a 

1/3 & 3/- INFORMATION 

ithe 38. size be ng the The Universal Home Remedy for as to the suitability of 

More economical). Nervous Breakdown Kidney Troubie Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 

Sold by Chemists in Nerve Paralysis indigestion in your case sent on 

all parts of t} ; Neuritis Wasting Diseascs ee 

Ak | Of the world Neurasthenia Paipitation request, 

Ask for Dr. Cassell's Siceplessness Vital Exhaustion Dr. Cassell’s -Co., 

Tablets and refuse Anamia Nervous Debility Ltd., Chester*Road 
substitutes. Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and Menchestes: tee.” 

during the Critical Periods ef Life. : a 
% i 
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On Holiday : 
x 

take with you : 
a supply of Anzora, and 2 
have no fear of troubl Ss & 
th ly hi = \ little rubbed | : 
we Scalp eVe»°ry Nor! Y and a 
hair carefully” brushed, and vy x 
W1 ll obtain that smart, : OSSY ¢ a 
lasting t \ l a 
Ipon An US¢ 5 
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\ ] 
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ANZORA | 
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Masters the Hair §& 
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Ask your Draper 1) 
oil show me HERCULES 
) & OVERALLS AND 


‘g FROCKS. 
SL L. Hercules Overalls for Women 
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2 Garmen / A o> 
“He ercules"™’ Gare / y 


\ 


3 guaranteed SI / Her ules SE ) 
t prove unsatistact . , 
FREE OF ase — 1g - 


, 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD. ‘eas 
‘ ufacturers ANC 1FSTER 
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THE PHYSICIAN'S REMEDY ! 
FOR NEURALGIA, 
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HEADACHE, RHEUMATISM | 
AND INFLUENZA. 

A SAFE AND CERTAIN CURE M0 j 
SPLENDID TONIC. 

} 

| 


Does not affect the Heart. 
CEPHOS does NOT contain any 


Antifebrin whatever. 














o O¢ btained of Messr Boots Cas 
§ Chemists, Taylors’ Dru , 
- all chemists, 1/3 and 3/- per Box 


CEPHOS,. LTD., BLACKBURN, | 
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/FLUXITE 
'SIMPLIFIES) 


Nea 


(00D TOOLS MAKE COOD WORKMEN 


FLUXITE 


nakes eve 


} PL ll 
I 
4ll Hardware and Ironmongery Stores se! 


FLUXITE in Tins, price Sd., 1/4 and 28 
BUY A TIN TO-DAY 








— ; 





~ “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


Nite er Rice 3 
| 


| Price 10/6. Sample Set post paid United Kingdom 








- 
WXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England 
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The New Pelman Course 
A REMARKABLE . ACHIEVEMENT 


| Ne - man Course, } 


urticulars of which are 
achieveme1 


inced, a remarkabie 


Indeed, in the opinion of * Truth,’ it represents an 
improvement of 100 per cent. on the former Pelman 
Course which did such valuable work during the war. 
Phe N Course the result of the 

has been gained in trainin 


unique experi 
g the minds of 


5 ») men and men Of every age, type, 

pat 9a it 
Furth embodie e results of the latest dis- 
erie the t l’svcholoyy—discoveries 
hich illuminate to a remarkable degree the nature 
€ i ul Se (beneficial and other- 
é rovel yma f our actions in life—and 
‘ gst other matters h Psycho-Analysis, 
t 1 1 | essi 1 the question of 

Sub-¢ 


WHAT eRe TRAINING DOES 


he New Velma ( irse develops just those 
ilities most needed for success in every con¢ ‘eivable 
‘ I pat I I r pursuit, 
ins of th i you can quickly and perma- 
t nate iknesses and failings as :— 
I tful Timidity 
\ iW Weakness of Will 





h handicay pe t 
{ etti 
\r ut the ma 1 ce S sucn 
lal jua t 
Concentration Forcefulness 
Perception Self-confidence 
Observation Driving-Power 
Initiative Self-Control 
Will.Power Tact 
Decision Reliability 
ideation Salesmanship 
Resourcefulness Rightly Directed 
Organisingg Power Energy and 
Uirective Ability A Reliable aerated 
i sf VA ( ’ 
) " | he t 
ty 
1S i t | 
ttl I oO Le anism 
H y, but the 
~ isan 
! i I c 1, have 
h ( he 
ha j gies 
Leve 
Velman 
B, W..t nel by 


1) Acopy of * Mind and Memory," 46th Edition, containing 
a tull description of the New (1920) Pelman Course, 

2) A Reprint of latest Report issued by Truth on the 
work of the Pelman Institute, 

3 Aftorm entitling you to e 
reduced terms, 


rol for the full Course on 





i i iic 
m which s, and 
I tw h are obta u 
; - : 
, , ts 
Z Aa 
4et ti, (mdide 
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STANWORTHS' «+ jus fncce The Intermediary 
of Success 


C 
“papi foe is the “ STUDENTS’ GUIDE” 


issued by the 
UMBRELLAS. METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 





THIS 
UMBRELLA 


afferr 





A complete wreck 


Detiance ” 

Send us your 
old Umbrella 
t r ‘ 
76, 

Send a post card to-day for the 
“STUDENTS’ GUIDE "—FREE & POST PAID 


METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE, Lte. 


Dept. 49, ST. ALBANS. 


A 
1 ' 








STANWORTH & CO, . 
Northern Umbrella Works, \\ | 
BLACKBURN. wy 



































A “WRIGHT'S” ENTHUSIAST 
AND HER OPINION. 


BABY says “GOO-0OO-!” 


Which interpreted means : 


“If I can't be washed with m 
“Ww right’s’ ] won't be washed at all!” 
WRIGHT’S 
Coal Tar 


SOAP. 


THE Nursery Soap. 
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COLEMAN QUICK-LITE 


Most Brilliant Light in the World 


Here is the most 


gas-generating lamp ever per- 


brilliant 














Makes and burns its own gas 
from petrol, and lights with 


ordinary matches like old-style 





fected. In use in thousands 

of homes. A pure —~ 
white light—brilliant, 

without glare, equal to . 

20 oil lamps or 300 ——— — 


candle-power ! 


Aloo HURRICANE 
LANTERN 
LQ 327 - - 70/- 


300 Candle - power for 
Outdoor Use. Lights 
with m itches no torch 


requred. Is wind-proof. 


No wick to trim. Mica 
globe—stands rough hand- 


ling. Made « f 


rass, heavily 


durable 
nickelled : 
will not rust. Burns 95 
per cent aur, 


netrol 


) per cent. 


BELFAST 
BILSTON 
BIRMINGHAM 
\ i 
DUBLIN 
EDINBURGH 


GLASGOW - 


I ( 
GLOUCESTE < 


N 
HALIFAX 






INI NB 


ae 


NWR A ey 
NPAE MS 





A 


= 


No wick to 


trim, no chimney to 


oil-lamps. 


wash. No danger, 





even if turned over— 
fuel cannot spill. The 













CQ 329, 82/6 
is illustrated 
CO 307, 79/6 
Ribbed Shade. 
COQ 318, 90/6 
Decorated Shade 
CQ 324, 90/6 


Decorated Shade 








Wonder ful for 


Reading and 


Sewing 


Made of durable 
d  stee l, 
heavily nickelled 


br ass ar 


and highly 
polished 





Some of our Distributors : 


HULI 


INVERNESS 


JERSEY 
LANARK 
LEEDS 


LEle: STER 
! 


LONDON 
MIDDL SbROULGH 


NEWCASILI 


Quick - Lite burns in 
any Re- 
quires filling only once 


position. 
a week. 


SEEING IS 
BELIEVING 


Once you see this won- 
derful lamp in use, you'll 
not wonder why thousands 
give it enthusiastic en- 
dorsement. You can 
read without eyestrain, for 
the mellow light saves the 
No other form of 
artificial light can be com- 
pared to the Quick-Lite. 


eyes. 


NORFOLK 
PERTH 
PORTGORDON 
PLY mot rH 
SHEP it LD 
SHREWSBURY 
W ARE : AM 
WISBECH 
I ovul 


YORK 


THE COLEMAN QUICK-LITE CO., Ltd., 


1 ELECTRIC PARADE, LONDON, S.E.27. 


‘Phone 325 Streatham ’ 


Trade Inquiries Solicited. 
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IS YOUR BABY HEALTHY AND HAPPY) 


Cive him the best chance by rearing him on 


| COW « GATE) 


PURE ENGLISH | 


MILK FOOD 


in Powder Form. 









Initiate, Promote and Maintain * 
the Health and Vigour of your : |} 
Baby t the famous ; 


| 
| 
— 
: || 
| 

} 


: “COW & GATE” Mik ; | 
: Foods. Recommended by the : 
3 Medical Profession. : 


oe reecceecerescoscccccscsoccosecsonseeeces wovvees | 


a “ 
<> “BABIE 


EST ano sarest | 
Od For pape » 
raf = 
y | 
~ - 
ee OF Sold by a 


Pc —< 


= ei 




















| i jon and highest nutritive 
\ ATI t ! ISH MILK FOOD 
| 1 rUTE} 1OTHI 
l } DEI ATE INFANTS Aa 
If taken by the 1 r herself, i 
| t er PI If Rt 
j t r ire atin oft sate xd to-day 
’ * | PRICES: Blue Label (for infants from birth to 
q © : } six months), 28 and 76. 
/ ‘ i] Pink Label for infants from six months), 
SI0CS A? Us- 1} 3 and 86. 
~/ 4h Le te Keene | " _ . ~ 
nl ee || THE WEST SURREY CENTRAL DAIRY CO., Ltd, 





LUIWUSI 12a OY AIA CNL | (Dept. 24), GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
































ty dyaoirtr amb yy 7992 
MEL CECA dd/ C1 Slasle Lh d } 
‘4, THE “RAPID” TOASTER 
Py! | 
Ayr. peorkian pobre lebee fy 
CLL Lh ddd Lddddacd wf Lh 
WW ) . ~~) / _ Toasts Four Slices of Bread 
Wr Joop 994,977 + - at a Time in Two Minutes. 
eile d Liieie (iid didd GO | yy 1 
/ . / al) j ! : 


sh FO III ON Yr- 
CLE eee LAD Li haehde Add Ld A, 
r 


ny a7 n | 
\ h 
yruer Mirra by ary p77 [Yer 
LUCY LAE, J LULL 
In J P . , 


} »*+4 Sup (7 1 WA? 
Ce 2d OOD Lda fide islaadad, 
mr - / i 





Writs t my 
ELRARO HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


t 


Me 


ELBARDS PATENTS CO. 
Dept. C), 40 York Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


lypta Ppp ebeolys79 790-4 

Made LY UELASAYEL Che iha 
r | 

Sie fed aed - 94la nim 

AAA CE Addidde 






























00-CAniz 


FOR 


» AMATEUR : 
DRESS MAKERS 





( i 8s. per y 
er ( € 


WRITE FOR ENTRY FORM 


A dere ‘ tit 
S.BARROW & CO., Dept. C 23, 174 Victoria S$t., London, 5.¥' 
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MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- DON'T 


Geta WASTE YOURS | 
SHARPEN & KEEPS SHARP 
ge 


— 
eS YPE 





k }: 
‘the : 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAST THREE MONTHS 
Of Cutlers. Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London WC.2 


Phin. AS ‘ 
aX Ss 
I oe Ces 
































f Bread 
Minutes. 










s With the Super-Wearing 
toasting Qualities. nt 
Remarkable discovery that,will interest 
every man and woman suffering from 
involuntary Blushing. 


Delightfully so't and comfort 
YF able, “Oak Tree” is yet made 
© list of to last—and cuts mending to 
ECIALITIES the minimum. 
te to “Replaced free of charge 

if not satisfactory” 


EFFECTIVE TREATMENT THAT REMOVES THE CAUSE. 























on, Nat. Combinations, Bodices, Vests, “sy 7 ; : 
vw ) i] it nee 
Pants, etc., in all weights, for be , s er - 4 nites 
Ladies, Children and Men. i noved 
f 1 
, ‘e { they 1 1 thi 
) s . ‘ 7] barr ng com } 
: tor ated th r y 
Q Qak Tree Hosiery Co., L \ , is arg 
* y ’ 7 t Phe treat r t ryt 
25 Dale Street, Manchester nd cure tt 1 1 
t a thing kK. 7 
t d lift y 
I rary This new 
d is a my treatment that members of either 
n easily fe v to a perfectly satisfactory issu Es 
‘9 By ‘ T na t | id if il i enc The 
tamp to pay tage, to Me. S. K. TEMPLE (Specialist), 
t. { 205 Regent S reet (2nd Floor), London, W.1, you 
l vill receive fulld ription of tl roinarkable hod, \ 1will 
P . enable men and « ‘ rey ner now to take 
v ‘ t r places in - et I ' ‘ t 1 get greater 
: profit tre eir t t | 1 ription 
iq FREE, (eects ee rs i 
- 1 « und y uld have no 
1 evil hesitancy im writ \ t 1 arn Ww 
ee \ can I 1 4 i fi of the 
oF —“ face and neck and pay you ¢t I t y d 
| enn pets 








EZ - lS re 1 
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Prevents 
Indigestion 


Never confuse pure, light, 


digestible Hovis Bread 


with ordinary wholemeal 


bread, made coarse and 
clammy with bran and 
husks, 


Hovis 


is made of the purest, cleanest 


white flour with the golden 
germ of the wheat added to 


it. That is why Hovis Bread 
digestible. ‘That ad 
dition of the natural nitrogen 


IS sO 


and organic phosphates of 


wheat makes 


Hovis a nourishing 
and valuable food 






YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 





viii 








ES 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss. *\R 


Brooks 
discover 


“ 





Brooks J Appliance Co., Ltd., 


_— 








The New Patent 


ii SOUND DISCS 


THE R. A. WALES CO,, 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 











— 







THE 
Best of all— 






DAMA 


PENCIL. 
The Triumph of Britis! 
° Manufacture. 

OF ALL STATIONERS. GEO. ROWNEY & CO., LONDON 
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PUTT Oc cc 


SUUIUUNVVNTUUAALOAUA AAU 


CLEAN your: 
Furniture, 
Floors 

and 
Linoleum 
with 


— 


—the yenmanniedl Pee. 


SOLD EV 


MMMM 


RONUK, Ltd., Portslade, Sussex. 


SMM 


ail 





so 
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a B fast TaRTIRE 
HE ALTHY CORNS, CALLOUSES, BLISTERS. 


UU TULLIUIIL 
W 0 M E N If you have these in any form and think there 


; = “ ae is the slightest excuse for continuing to suffer 
ld wear “healthy” Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease h h ‘ 

Corset is the most bealthy of all. I ‘very wearer says $0. —Just read what the following users of 

While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 

feminine grace, they vastly improve the health 


= REUDEL BATH 
l 
CORSET The Natura’ | EeVNG o-) Gaus 


OF 
HEALTH Style 2 say about the only quick, positive,and never- 
” failing cure for sore, tired, tender feet that 
ache, burn, smart, swell, itch, and develop 
corns. bunions, callouses, chilblains or other 
10/11 pair forms of foot misery. Also, you can stop 
any rheumatic pains within ten minutes. 

PROMINENT USERS—SERIES IX. 
ON THE STAGE. 








_ 


5 : 


y 














tage alvoad extra 





Complete with 








DON, Wi. | Special Detachable yeig? ys 
R Suspenders. 
— = 7 Stocked in 
“IL. , all sizes 
itigh from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
WOON. quality Dril', 





ad \ . 
a SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. , 

No lacing at the back. Proee 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. Mr. Harry Pilcer. ‘| 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to we I ‘ 
expand freely when breathing. “In one « I 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. AR sat neahe poe 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which stale = Wenn 7 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at acsaets pase gg abe 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks ane sipibeee g2 - : : 
and Eyes, —— : ase Li 

it can be easily washed at home, having ata , 

nothing to rust or tarnish, Permanentty cured 


| | The History of the Health Corset may oe, 

| | be set out in a few lines—it is founded f. 

| | onScience, improved by Experience, and —t~ 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the — 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 





an 


MTFC ELUTE CULL L Cb ooo og 











M Phvilis Monk 
= man M au. Comedy 
These Corsets are specially 1 mended for ladies who Actr wiite 

cycling, tennis, dancing r if, et the 


onstant movemer appreciate the Natural k 
Corsets, They Field free y to every movement 
ody, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the 


comfortable Corsets ever worn. | 
SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


ion i he 





» 


wah | be dee 


= 


TUL LULL CLUE CL LL 











Catalogue sent ‘a essatesned : Pp The Reudel Bath Saltrates compound exactly 
Orde raph: hoatiy : a reproduces the highly med ca'ed and oxygenated 





HE waters of celebrated curative springs. Prices: 
‘ ALTH eanene COMPANY, Mn 99, a half-pound pac = or 33 in the pound size. 
orle Obtainable from all chemiss everywhere who are 
uli a House, 26- 28 Holborn Vi aduct, London, authorised to refund your rv oney in full and without 
TURPIN « C Res. questien if you are not satisfied wi h results 
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MABIF, TODD & 
Lo 





n Brancl 





Make writing a_ pleasure. 
Never a scratch or blot, 
or awkward break in the 
middle of a word—just a 
smooth, easy glide over the 





paper; thats what the 
‘Swan’ Pen means to, you. 














ATCHO 


C]he HAIR GROWER 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ discovery 13, 29. 4'6 











Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Make 
Light weights = Ladies Medium “for Cents. 
deplica 


¢ Prices om 
8. A. NEWALI & SON (es 1.V.) ‘Stornoway, Scotland. 
ttorG 








La 








— New nai Nice — 


Choice Table Dainties- 


made with ease. 


WITH 
be. 
¢ — ross 
es = ay Se 
~—=_ Toe 


pee HOME MADE 


eat lemon ‘heese 


A choice Table Delicacy. Children love it. 
The PASTRY-COOK'S FRIEND and DELIGHT. 
A Splendid Spread for Bread or Toast 
AS GOOD AS PLUMTREE’S HOME-POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 

If cannot pr re, write 
‘ W LUMTREE, LTD., Southport, for nearest Agent 


j 


Black Beetles scien 
a ally exterminated 
by the UNION COCK 


RUACH PASTE 


Cleared t 






















MOTHERS will 
find this unequalled 
for keeping the 
children’s hair in a 
clean and healthy 
condition. 


ts and vermin in the bat 


im 6d. and 1 « sizes of ali Chemists 


RANKIN & CO., Kilmarnock, a. 


D E 


shed er 100 years 
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Mdiafn the Sea tliafear 


ROSFIELDS’ ENGLIS 
NAPTHA SOAP ae wei 


the burden of wash-day in many 

thousands of homes. Its marvellous 

Sold by all cleansing powers m: ake it the friend 
- of every housewile. Crostlields’ 
Naptha Soap quickly expels all kinds 
of grease and dirt from the clothes. 
There is nothing so ingrained that it 
will resist its action. For overalls, 
boiler suits, and every kind of soiled 
garment it is the unrivalled cleanser. 








Grocers and Oilmen. 













| 
I} in 
sEs This is the Crosfields’ Naptha Soap Method. 
eae Simply soap the clothes well, roll them up and 
SA allow to soak, when a gentle rubbing and thorough 
| vs rinsing will completely dispel the dirt and grease 
z 























Last the time 
of three 





Pearlone 


The dainty white Mint-flavoured Toothpaste is 


packed in collaps‘hle tubes with ribbon opening 

n efhcient cleanser of the 2ums 
ad teeth from all tooth 5a »stroy- 
ng bacteria. 1/3 per tube 


Makers 
JEWSBURY & BROWN, 





MANCHESTER 





Every woman would like shoulders arms, and 
neck like these any woman who will follow my 
directions can have them 

Plump, rosy cheeks too; full chest and bust, 
robust health. No apparatus nor unpleasant 
diet; just the things any woman can do in a tew 
minutes every day, and Is glad to do considering 
the results 


} ' 
Send me your name and address, to rether with 
a stamp to cover cost of postoge, and I will send 


you a Beoklet which fully describes my treatment, 


MADAME M. N. TEMPLE (Dept. 211), 





205 Regent Street (2nd Floor), London, W.1. 
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Drink Delicious 








SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 








YOUR thn ttl 


CON EN. RA: ON, x iy Rnemnenter y ge ane Wilt en 
sh 





c n be ( n ider i vi i 
cou RSE "' (recornmend by Put te Optnton, &c.), r aSy 
interesting, and practical. Wi elpy vith your dutr 


every day. lhe Schoolmistvess say o Everyone will 
ve trom such a course.’ Comy pl te t ir 
erex irs Freet 


Fs I 
THE ST. SE. 1EF INSTITUTE (DEPT 0» "PERTH, SCOTLAND. 








THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
eeeeensy YROAD. BETHNAL GRE EN, E. 


a 


y (BIN and Hairiresser 28 the Flask, 
/ ‘ ~ ‘ from DES. Led. 1 

‘ di» Pres * ced ie : t 

yy} if OP. 


134 Beds oneen full, ‘50. 000 Out- Patien 8 annually. 
110,0u0 Attendances. £29,000 a year expenditure. 
Assured Income under £1 000. Wo funds in hand. 
E ity a 
Inquiry S f abuse. 


4 
ce Sep t 


> ‘ < a5, 
y yd ‘ if } ? ret ; ’ 


ee 





























munenety, 


PLEASE iH F u P 
Cooker Cleaning Jelly 


|- | FOR ~~ GREASE —" GAS OVENS, ETC. - 


per tin 1 





{J 1/- 

























yer as Company Jor it e per tin 
Shleer seed Wie ae & post “Kieer ite 
The atest The Kleenoff Co., 33 St. ht at-Hill, London, F.C.3. 
Ves LIGHI - WEIGHI1 
for SUMMER WE. AR - 4/6 + 
Lhin and practically i i‘ & 





IRMOUS ECONOMY. . 
\VE YOU POUNDS IN A YEAR 


Phillips’ 
‘Military’ 


SOLES AND HEELS 








ovrssurrts Make one pair of boots = """'s 0X 
ve 6€=©—-soclast the time of three Light, 116 

; La / 

' 3/ ¢ : | se a mucl easier gs 

bd ! . iy eral P BOOTMAKERS 

B 4 I i 
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THE QUIVER 


INDIGESTION —— 
BISURATED MAGNESIA GIVES QUICK RELIEF 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS OF THE WCRLD-RENOWNED REMEDY FOR 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, HEARTBURN, ACIDITY, &c. 
THE REMEDY WITH A REASON. 


4 

\ HE action of Bisurated Magnesia depends upon the scientific truth that 
an antacid neutralises an acid. Now the majority of stomach troubles 

ee 

a 


























arise from an excess of acid in the stomach, and this leads to fermenta- 
tion and the production of gas or wind, This causes distension of the stomach, 
discomfort, flatulence, eructations and other unpleasant conditions, frequently 
inducing acute pains in the pit of the stomach and between the shoulders, water 
brash and heartburn. These are all forms of dyspepsia. The root of the whole 
matter is surplus acidity. Overcome the cause—acidity—and you obviously get 
rid of the effects—distress, discomfort and pain. 

Bisurated Magnesia does exactly this, The moment vou take Bisurated 
Magnesia you introduce into your stomach the worst foe acidity has —an antacid 
This neutrali-es the acid, stops fermentation, prevents the formation of wind, 
and causes pain and suffering to cease. That is why in nearly every case relief 
nd does is experienced often within a few minutes after taking the first dose. 
by over Bisura ted Magnets, is sold by all chemists in powder form at 3s. per bottle ; 
re and in tablet form nall size, 1s. 3d.; large size, 2s. 6d. With every package 
is included a binding guarantee of satisfaction or money back, thus insuring you 
against all risk of disappointment or loss. 


oa! INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Node WYBERT STREET, MUNSTER SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.1. 


‘YLAROMA 


should a eery hous 

arresting and « isa irch : “ng 
and Influ nza Cures t N rst ¢ ld v 
Bottles Qe. irom Chemists, or r M: 
BANNERMAN, Chemist, 28 Pesiasane Koad, Edinburgh 






































ALASTING IMPRESSION 18 PUT ON YOUR LINEN BY USING 

JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
= | MARKING INK. 










FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
abeseimemaget KIND IS PREFENRED 


,a_) | OfSta es. 6d, & Is. 
t) 
ha Sond | Used in ‘the rai Households 
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DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey and faded 
hairs to their natural colour with 


LOCKYER'S Sicewoe HAIR RESTORER 





AKYou D E AF 


TEST THE N*W 12 TONE 


DANJHILL erie pen 


It gives perfect he: aring 1 


if, y f pe e 

Its quality ot deepening ore yuess to the former colour in a t n 

*W days, thus securing a preserved appearance, lias euabied < , I 

housands to retain their position NOW, ‘ s 
|- Sold Everywhere. 2/- D. & J. HILL, 102 Danjhill House, 





lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 


tclour. It cleauses the scalp, and makes Lhe most perfect 
Use Dressy neg. 


tet war mown «renee oe eee | GOOD! IT’S MASON’S 


267 Gray’s Inn Rd., King’s Cross, W.C. 
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\ en ita rt Sta y ist wet rn het SUGAR IS SCARCE 
Pm Hm 





but you can still make at home the cheapest and best 


S$ SUMMER DRINK in the world from 
SULPHOLINE | sacows EXTRACT or HERBS 





Thi famous lotion 8 loon quickly removes Skin Er 
































: oo complexion. ‘The slightest rash, fai test spot, irritable : 

; Wyn StL ens blotches, obstinate eczema, disappear by and it only costs 8d. PER GALLON 

: ft hia HOLINE, Which renders the skin spotiess,soft, clear . ‘ - 

: — confortable, For 42 years it has bee the remedy (or Vary the directions by using 4 oz. Sugar and 4 oz. Treacle 

H puptions | Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches (the old-fashioned kind) to each gallon of beer, or if sugar 

: mpies Roughness Scurf Spots b acl , RP er it ° f = 

: ‘ Redness Rashes Acne | Rosea eannot be spare oz. Ateacie alone will be quite satislactory. 

: iCo uw? 8 brepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. Pereca 

3 in le » 1B iford Laboratories Lond 1 SI 1, and is sold Ss E N D T 0-D A Y 2'- t Oo 

; ' Stone be cntained divent ris aa tee NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM, 

: bemists and Stores throughout the wo Y . " 

; Quickly removes the effects of Sunecoroh. and they will send you post free TWO BOTTLES, 
| sufhicient to make 12 to 16 gallons prime, refreshing Beer. 
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Easily ! 


Quickly ! 
Cheaply ! 


Containsall the necessary 


sweetening, flavouring 
and raising properties. 
differ 


following 


You can make many 


ent kinds 


of cake by 
the Recipes and full directions 
given in each 
pac ket 

The purity and 
high quality of 
the ingredients 
makes ev ery 

Cake Royal ” 
cake not only a 
delightful dainty 
but a valuable 





Ask your grocer for this perfect Cake Maker 


J&J.BEAULAH Lr 
BOSTON, ENGLAND 














—— 


3 Grades of Quality 


in L — Footwe ar are 


made by the Makers of 


NORVIC 


Shoe de ae 
Ist Quality, ‘ NORVIC 50). 
2nd Quality, ‘DIPLOMA’ 37/6 
3rd Quality, * MASCOT’ 30/- 





Mascot Quality 
Glace Kid, 


30/- 


Name ¢ 
NOR VIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 


of Nearest Agent post fr 
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. DUTTON’ s BUSINESS Cole 
2 SKEGNES 
ares u& € 
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Boots =£Chemists | 








THE LARGES!I “a M OF RETAIL CHEMISTS IN 
THE WORLD 
555 Branches throughout the Coumtr 
i Pure Dr i 


















No 21316 
Queen MARY PEN 






Price 94 per 
Made of the fine white 






metal Tt beautiful pen bas 
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Try the “Full-o’-Smiles” Cup 


SE 


for Breakfast, Luncheon and 












PURE 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


Supper this winter. Its cosy 
comfort night and morning 1s 
undeniable, and on top of it 
all it steadily reinforces bodily 
vigour and mental well-being. 
That is why leading Author- 
ities — distinguished Doctors, 
Travellers, Explorers, Athletes, 
and others —so often praise 


and recommend its daily use. 


300 GRANDS PRIX, etc. 











How to 
make a 
wonderful 


apple 
trifle 






Ingredients: 2/bs. cooking apples, 4lb. su 
CUSTARD, rind of half a lemon. 
Vethod: Peel, core and slice the apples, stew them with the lemon rind, sugar, and 
a little water. When soft run through a sieve. Cut the sponge cake into four slices, 
place in a glass dish, cover with apple purée, pour over the custard. If liked this 
cish may be cecorated with whipped cream, cherries, and angelica. 
Make sure the custard is CREAMOLA and you make sure of full satisfaction. The fine 
flavour of this best of alt custards g.ves an extra goodness to all dishes of which it forms 
a part. Pure wholesome ingredients of highest quality are used in its manufacture, 


hence the superiority which one trial will demonstrate. Prove the merits of Creamola 
to-day. P 





| 

14 deverywhere in 2d.. 4d 
tnd 1/2 packets; also in 
“Ugnttin«s, 1/6. If youc annot 
Min, tnd PLO, for 1/6 direct 
| “titge racket, post free. Please 
} “Hon your grocer's name 

addre $s 


7 
lar 














and 





ueen of C 


with the new flavour 


. CREAMOLA FOOD PRODUCTS, LTD., GLASGOW. 
" =— LONDON: 5 VICTORIA AVENUE. BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 
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Libraco Toilet Soap 
Portable | “7S 57% rape 


Garden. 


Shelving 


is so neat and 








simple that a h 
woman can put 


it together with- Wee a Sat | 
out help. : OT ee es li F23) 



























\ 
e ¢ ALL MOT HERS || 
Shelves, uprights, SHOULD send for interesting Booklet describing 
and connecting many etul Home Kemedies, Pc t paid from 
ae ea King's Pharmacy, 94 Church Road, Hove, Suss 
; Don't sufter his book teaches you the remedi¢ 
venient bookcase I-ttective, harmless, inexpensive. Save money, and 
90 inches high by restore health VWention ** The Ouiver.”’ : 
35 inches wide 
Send for Catalogue The surest The standard 
: es + and quickest remedy for 
‘ : remedy for over 40 years. 
Catarrh, or- 
LIBRACO, Ltd., 62 Cannon St., E.C.4, disary Colds Ps . 
hemists 


or Hunter-Libraco, St. Mary's Parsonage, Manchester. and Asthma- 
a eT ee ee tic Troubles. 


—— 


4s, 3d. a tin. 





























A Perfect Chemist Shop | 


»\ ACH branch of Boots The Chemists is “a perfect chemist shop 

‘4 7~planned on modern progressive lines and thoroughly equipped | 

to efficiently meet every need of the medical profession and the 
general public. 





Che prescription department at each branch is under the direct supervision 
of a fully qualified and expe rie need chemist, and is fitted with everything 
necessary lor accurate and reliable dispensing. 
Kach branch carries a ful i ’ representative stock of the best-known _ |! 
proprietary medicines, and an excellent range of high-qu: ‘ity toilet pre- 
parations, sick-room necessities and surgical supplies is also mi Lintained. 
Further, the principal branches of Boots The Chemists contain other 
departments that experience has proved to be essential to the comfort 
and convenience of customers, 

CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES: 
182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 


555 Branches in 
Lown and Country. 














: Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd. 
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reYouFitg Able to Bear the Burden? 


———! 









In these strenuous times we must have our full resources 
at our command. Weakly and suffering, you cannot bear 
the strain. You require vigorous health and strength, and 
these you will only regain with Nature’s own remedy: 
Electricity. 


The celebrated ‘‘Ajax”* Dry Cell Body Battery gives you just the right 





nature of current, of sufficient volume to saturate your whole system 
with this life-giving element. It infuses new energy, vim and 
power into every single nerve, muscle and tissue of your 
organism, You just apply the Battery for one hour daily, whilst 
resting, and this new lite is pumped into your body without shock, 
inconvenience or irritation of any kind. It is powerful but soothing, 
and thousands of ‘'* Ajax” patients will tell you that it achieves all we 
claim for it. 

Cures are obtained in the most chronic cases, even when all other 
methods have failed. Write at once for our explanatory book entitled 
“Electricity, the Road to Health,” which describes how weak- 
ness is overcome and replaced by luxuriant health and strength; 
how pains and aches are driven out and all nerve troubles bani shed 


a WE SEND IT FREE. 














It costs You will then learn how Rheumatism, 

—— Lumbago, Paralysis, Bowel, Stomach, Liver 

a hers, ave cured by the most successful 

ndard tre: atment in existence, vite whilst you have it in ur mind, and this most 

for org f a aly ust t once be sent to ) " FREE OF 

years 08 ‘ nGE, ity O& An eye-opener to pit = 

a THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 

i (Dept. 52, 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 

aaa 
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BRAND 
LEATHERCLOTH 
is the ideal material 
for furniture upholstery. 
It looks exactly like leather, but wears infini 

longer, and costs ¢ nly about a quarter the price. 


« REXINE Ltd., Rexine Works, Hyde, nr. MANCHESTER, @ 
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THE QUIVER 
GOOD NEWS FOR 


NEURASTHENICS 


THE GREAT TRIUMPH OF CURATIVE 
ELECTRICITY. 


Not a day { asses but some new victory is « i to Curat 
Electricity. N t a day but s 1 

derives solace from its sooth 
pain. From gre priv ute h 


| 7 ae CURES. 


Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher's advocacy of « i treatment as the 
one natural and permanent method of rest z lost Nerve | “ 
greeted at first with ec agp bya u but a few of the 1 ulvance 
of medical thinkers. His amazing cures, vever 
and more cor siderati¢ mn, gradually won respect, < t ty there is 
scarcely a hospital or curative institution of any } 
treatment is not employed either 















No agony is greater 
than the silent suf 
fering agony of the 
neurasthenic. The 
nervesliterally moan 
or scream with pain. 
Kee your nerves 
nourished and | 
fit. Neglect them 
ane ou suffer an 
y inferno of 
fliness and pain. 


treatments. Over and over again 
after all other treatments h 
greatest physicians and surgeor 
Wecause the human body is just i ctrical ma 
lack of Nerve Force can only be compensated for by the int 
of electricity within the body from vitl 


WHOLE NERVE SYSTEM REVITALISED, 


Every function, every system, every organ y ar 
nerve cell is operated by Nerve Force 1 “Py 1 I 
logical Treatment restores lost Nerve | 
logical appliances that can be worn wit fir w lor 
interfere with one's datly pursuit l y \ to t 
system, but pour into the daplete r OV rye 
continuous stream of new electrical energy i \ 
function of nerves, stomach, liver, kidneys, t id int 
They increase digestion, as 
invaluable tn INDIGESTION. ‘CONSTIPA TION. FLATU- 
LENCE, LIVER TROUBLES. KIONEY DISORDERS. 
CIRCULATORY WEAKNESS. HEART WEAKNESS. 
NERVE WEAKNESS. AND ALL FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGEMENTS. 











lo-day you can read alla t the creat t 
tricity ma most interesting little book, wr i 
a leading authority, the fam electro t, Mr. J. 1 
also the discoverer of the famous Pulverma ri r Ir 
ment. The author enunciates the startlin 
disorders arise from a deficiency or a lea ‘ Nerve | 
to-day 1s more widely known as 
NEURASTHENIA Carve Weakness). 
Do not miss this opp wtunity of a | A Gu 
to Health and Strength. ry post car ‘ post to 


your door. Addres 
The Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological Insti- 
tute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4, 


The Vogue of the! 


Brogue 


Not only on the links, but for regular out. 
door wear brogues are now strongly in 


ity 


favour. 





From light fancy shoes for promenade wear to 
sturdy models built for strenuous sport Norwell’ 
‘Perth’ Brogues are made in a variety of style 
suitable for all outdoor occasions. 


The clever craftsmanship and sound durability 
which make the true brogue are found in per 





fection in the Norwell models. 


Noriells | 


Perth Brogues 


“ Direct from Scotland” 


The ‘‘ Braemar ’”’ (No. 93). 


\ lady 













h “ — model 
tion of waterpr 
calfskin, ‘ack 

brown. Extended _ he 

seats right around 
heels 

With Dri 





The ‘‘ Grampian ”’ (No. 92). 
: y, highly finished, one-bar fa 

punched open brogue 
plated unrustable 





id black 


"oa calf, “40. 


: * 93915 


When ordering please state name or number. 


Orders sent post free in Britain; postage abroad 
extra. Foreign orders receive special attention. 


Should dissatisfaction arise from any cause the 
purchase money will be refunded in full. 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 








NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR, 
Perth LTD. Scotland 
® 
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black 
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Lessons ...- 


The School of Simplified Study has made 
arrangements whereby readers of The Quiver 
can receive, FREE, four Lesson Papers in 
any of the subjects mentioned below. 


The object of this free offer is to dem nstrate_to you the 
syecess of the System of Simplified Siudy. This System, 
originated by Rev. J. C. Wilcox, M.A.(Camb.), has stood 
the test of many years, and has proved itself to be unique 
nthe rapidity and ease with which students have been en- 
abled to acquire a sound knowledge of the subjects taught. 





Send post card, mentioning sabject in which you are | 
nterested, to — } 





| The Secretary, School of Simplified Study, Ltd., 
M4 St. Paul’s Chambers, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


\ Student writes : 


ae 






The subjects 
taught by this 
system are— 


FRENCH 
SPANISH 
ENCLISH 
TIN — 
CREEK 

HEBREW 
ARABIC 

Locie 
PSYCHOLOCY 





Sheelingo 
A pride and delight 
to the housewife 











| 





Strong, soft and snowy 
white; made in finest weave 

FU R Nw I Ss H or heavier weight, these 
DIRECT FROM MAKERS. 


sheets are all doubly 
Full Catalogue (No. 38) post free. ue - i ey : 
aaiteniie acum durable, as only high-grad ¢ 


eases cotton is used, and special 


a 











(ing care is taken in the 
eee spinning and weaving. 


Plain hemmed or hemstitched, 


in both plain and twill weaves, 


y ‘ e 
\ it t : aia 
THE HOLLINS MILL CO., LTD., 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Dept. Q, 5 Portland Street, Manchester. 


Proprietors also of ** Sunresista,'’ “‘ Wash- 
Res'sta’’ Print, “ Sealfleece,’* 





jo 


= FUMED SOLID OAK 

3 Ft. OAK BED- BEDSTEAD, with m 1 

ROOM SUITE. t rails, 4 ft. ¢ I 
£19 19s. i £5 10s. 


ALEX. LEFEVER, Ltd. 


230 Old Street, London, E.C.2. 
Estadir 


ed 334 . 
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Tu irnwr ights 


g@=s\ — Toffee 
. ¥ 3 Delight 
fe pet 


Children cannot get too much of 






eee |) E 








it, for every tablet is sold under 
guarantee as to purity and perfection. 
When they want more, let them 
have it. The most wholesome and 
nutritious sweetmeat sold. Made 











of full cream and pure sugar. 


Makers :—TURNER & WAINWRIGHT, LTD., BRIGHOUSE, wall 


High- Grade 
Second-hand — 


An Oe 
Purniture«< “> 
















£50,000 WORTH 
TO SELECT FROM 


The business aim of the house of ] & Sons for over 
fifty 5 ha nt ; tion, andt 
supply only ar | esign ar , 
lau WOrkK » bu al, ane ) 
many ¢ € \ pt pr 

re. ¢ rf { 

rl 

ne 


ermonals by 


W. JELKS & ‘SONS, 263- 275 Holloway Road, LONDON, N.7 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
Bus, Tram or Piccadilly Tube to door, Business hoursgto%& Thursda 
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; The Editor’s Announcement Page 


ELA LED AD. A AAR ERE, GEES EIS PES EE BER PPD BE RY RE PERE EOE 
SOLE LE LE LLL ED DE RE eae ee ee ee 


Wanted—A Welsh Revival 
Our Special Commissioner has been making investigations in 2 


South Wales, and reports that the unrest there is alarming. But 
he hints that the trouble is not merely economic; it lies deeper. ¢ 


What is wanted, he says, is another Welsh revival. Read his @ 
remarkable article in my October number. ie! 


The same issue will also contain ‘‘ Literary Life in London,” §& 
by Stanhope Sprigg; ‘‘Are Britishers Deteriorating?” by A. C. ™ 
Marshall; ‘‘ The Dread of Birthdays,” by Mona Maxwell; ‘‘ The 
Fate of a Frock,” by Florence Bone; ‘‘ Providence and Mr. 


Pascoe,” by Michael Kent, etc. is 
There will be some important announce- ¢ 





2) 
ments next month about the new volume. ee 
ca] 
> 
SOLE DLO DAD LD AD OD EDAD EE. OD DBE DBD. DADRA. OS EZ EBRD ED ATR 
Registered t é for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post, 
All MSS. submitted tothe Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addvessed envelope. liddvess,** The Editor, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS, 


ssued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, 148. per annum, 
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aie. 


FRUITS 
. and SPICES 
fexcers wit cuore tal gathered from all 
eons J # parts of the world 
——_—— blended into a 
luscious and 


f appetising sauce. 











“THE QUIVER” CONTENTS, Sept., 1920 


Just Mary. Story by ANNE WEAVER s The Adventure of the “ Mayflower” 
Illustrated by Stanley Davis 979 Pilgrims. By Basi, Maturws, M.A R 
Scotland Leads the Way. A Daring THE LOOP OF GOLD. Serial Stor, 
Experiment in Local Option. By A. B Chapters X\ II-XX. By Davin Lyat 
CooPER : : 986 Mlustrated by H, Coller 
Isaac’s Harvest. The Story of a Hard Testing Children’s Intelligence. Som 
Land—and a Hard People. By New Methods. By E. H. Aut . 104 
neu Kent. Iiustrated by Dudley NEEDLECRAFT SECTION: 
ennant . ‘ . . SO eure ‘ 
Beaded Trimmings. How they . 
Do College Girls Make Good Mothers? be Aday eee Sine oe oem, ete. By 
By A Woman GRADUATI 7 ELLEN T. Masters 


— > ; saaaaial 
The Amazing Episode. A Quixotic Tak Thy Peopie. Story by H. Mortimer 


. SATTEN. lustvat Wo k $ 
By DoroTuy MARrsH GARRARD. J/lu BATTEN. J . 
trated by J. Dewar Mills 1000 Between Ourselves. By the Epitror 
The Romance of the Stage Coach. Tix Beside the Still Waters: © Man and th 

. . ] ad 4 } 2 ry x A 
Road in Fiction. By ROWLAND GREY Unseen World By the Rev. Joun A 
Illustrated by C. E. Brock OOS Hutton, D.D 


“The Quiver’? Army of Helpers. Con- 


i 3 ‘ ‘one 1 xr Sto the 
The Blind God. Concluding Story in the ae ie Mla Te We 


Series ‘‘ Traveller's Joy."” By VioL_eT 
M. MetTuLey. Illustrated by Sydney S. Competition Pages. Conducted by 
Lucas ; " ; : . 11S CoMPETITION EpITOR 
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and then to sit , 
down and write of the (2) 
good time we are having! 


“What a_i difference Water 
man’s Ideal makes to one's 
enjoyment ! In the old days 
letters had to be written in 
boarding house or hotel, and 
often it meant hurrying back 
to write them in’ time tor the 
post. Now they can be written 
at any time and in any place. 
I wouldn’t be without my 
Waterman’s Ideal for anything.” 


Watermans 


No. 12,“ Regular.” at 12/6; No. 42,“Safet at aes 
N 2. “self-Filling a“ 17/6 Also see N 

if-Fi ling,” with extra larwe ni » at 3Z6. and 

4, “Self-Filling,” with extra lare k CApaelt 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., “tare Corner. } soto spn Ww fos 2 
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- Perfect 
7 Chemist Shop 


5 JOSS 


fies ACH branch of Boots The Chemists is “a perfect chemist 
EK shop”—planned on modern, progressive lines — thoroughly 
equipped to efficiently meet every need of the medical pro- 
- 1063 fession and the general public. 
The prescription department at each branch is under the direct 
1067 supervision of a fully qualified and experienced chemist, and is 
| fitted with everything necessary for accurate and reliable dispensing. 
1070 Each branch carries a fully representative stock of the best known 
proprietary medicines, and an excellent range of high-quality toilet 
preparations, sick-room necessities, and surgical supplies is also 
maintained. 





¢ 
. 


Further, the principal branches of Boots The Chemists contain 
other departments that experience has PROVED to be essential 
to the comfort and convenience of customers. 





CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES: 


182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 


Over 100 Branches tn London area. 





555 BRANCHES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. 
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Roota Pure Drug Go. Led 
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UNIQUE PROCESS FOR 
RETAINING AND 
REGAINING BEAUTY. 


By Mire. CHARLOTTE S 





Does your sk 
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Sroock Nell of Old Drary . 
and King, Charles: i: 


























































The Windmill 


The windmill is not so complicated 
as the motor, nor so speedy. But it 
does its work simply, silently, effi- 
ciently. The principle on which 
it operates is simple reliance on one 
of the forces of nature. The wind 





‘come 


WTS 





\and blows: the wheels turn round— 

_ that is all. Man can bid defiance 
to the elements, can ride in the 
teeth of the gale—the windmill 

: me 4 simply goes with the wind—and 

i does its work. 

fix a There is room in this world for 





both motors and windmills; there 
is room toth for the people of 
many talents and those wh) can 
simply use the ordinary forces of 
nature around them. If you can’t 
be a motor, don’t be ashamed of 
being a windmill. But whoever 
you are, use the talents you 
have. There is something you 
can do better than anyone else. 
Don’t despise your work: do it. 
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‘It wasn’t till Mary was seeing Lavinia off that an inkling 


of the real situation began to dawn on her '’-——p. YSU 
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HE commonplace tragedy of the lonely 

man has been written @d nauseam, 

and so has that other hackneyed theme 
¢ the unselfish woman. But the story 
vhich 1 am going to tell concerns the two; 
it also concerns a cat and a canary; and 
the only one of the dramatis persone for 
whom tragedy even hovered at the door— 
was the canary ! 

Everyone has met the unselfish woman. 
One has known her, perhaps, in one’s own 
home, where she starts the day by finding 
ut all the things that have got to be done, 
and that nobody wants to do, and allocating 
hem to herself. One has met her in house- 
patties, where she makes everybody else 
sel rather uncomfortable by refusing ever 
to voice a definite wish to do anything or 
go anywhere for her own gratification. 

Far be it from me to decry a virtue which, 
after all, is not too common; but there is 
this to be said against it—that, indulged in 
vithout discrimination, it is apt to becomc 
a stumbling-block to the weaker brethren. 
Wasn't it Rudyard Kipling who, dealing 
with the matrimonial difficulties of a certain 
husband and wife, stated briefly that : 

“She was so good, she made him worse”? 

And it is possible that Mary Beauchamp, 
when she uncomplainingly placed her time, 
her good temper and her capability at the 


lisposal of her friends, had a certain amount 
to answer for. 








On the other hand, she was just as cer 


tainly a heartening and a_ sweetening 
fement in a good many lives. So what 
would you? She was just Mary. You 


might love her for her sweetness, rail at her 
lor her humility, and—to your shame be it! 
~you probably ended by “putting upon” 
her as everyone else did! 
She simply asked for it, the little brown 
. with her eager, sympathetic eyes and 
‘tT ready helpfulness. 
But it took a Lavinia Edgecumhbe to make 


ne 
me, 


ushing use of her under an assumption 
0 to raise her to the heights of 
stateful happiness by making her believe 
receiving 


af 1: 
t kindness, 


tat she was an for 
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A Love Story 
By 
Anne Weaver 


benefit, only to sink down again, with wry 
self-mockery, but with no bitterness at all, 
as she discovered exactly how much 
Lavinia’s soi-disant kindness was benefiting 
Lavinia herself. 

Mary Beauchamp was blessed with. very 
little of this world’s goods. She wasn’t born 
to keep money, if she’d had it. She worked 
for her living as a fashion artist. Daily 
she went the rounds of the big shops and 
sketched the lovely creations that were worn 
by other women—by, for instance, her cousin 
Lavinia, 

Lavinia served another branch of the arts. 
She was a more or less popular novelist, 
and she had a charming little service flat 
in Kensington. It wasn’t an expensive 
flat. 

Lavinia wasn’t the kind of person who 
would ever make the mistake of being over- 
housed. She knew how to get the best value 
for herself out of her modest but comfort- 
able income. She spent a good deal on 
those pretty clothes which Mary sometimes 
designed for her, and a little on a kind of 
entertaining which is comparatively cheap— 
afternoon teas and so forth—satisfactorily 
representing the sprat that caught the whale 
of expensive little dinners and suppers and 
theatres, at which “that delightful Miss 
Edgecumbe” was such a frequent guest. 

She had her own maid, and when she 
visited at the various country houses to 
which no one thought of asking Mary she 
took her maid with her. 
Mary always came and fetched away 
Lavinia’s canary, and looked after it in 
her little back bedroom on the top floor 
of a resident club for gentle- 
women. 

But on the occasion which forms the 
groundwork of my story Lavinia had an 
inspiration. 

Why shouldn't Mary remove her modest 
belongings to the little flat in Kensington, 
and stay there during the three weeks or 
so which its owner was to spend on a round 
of visits? 

“The rest will be so good for you, you 


On these cccasions 


working 
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poor dear thing,” said Lavinia with caress- 
ing condescension. “Tt must be awful 
living with a herd of women who are always 
expecting vou to be sociable! You can pay 


me whatever you pay at that dingy cattery 
of yours,” 





she went on with airy generosity, 
‘and you’ll be able to come back after your 
day’s work to rest and be really comfort- 
able.” 

It was quite surprisingly kind and 
thoughtful of Lavinia, and Mary hugged to 
herself the prospect. She wondered guiltily 
if it was very horrid of her to welcome so 
thankfully the thought of long quiet even 
ings, upon whose peace there would be no 
one to make tiring inroads, no little bits 
of work to do for anybody. 

Lavinia’s offer met with a grateful accept- 
ance, and it wasn’t till Mary had duly in 
stalled herself and was seeing Lavinia off 
at the door that an inkling of the real 
situation began to dawn on her. 

“You'll look after the silver, won’t vou, 
dear?” Miss Edgecumbe said. “I never let 
the servants here touch it, and it got into 
an awful state the last time I was 
Oh, and I meant to have told you—only 
it won't really inconvenience you; they can 
take the rooms in turn—but the flat’s to be 
spring-cleaned the week after next. Keep 
an eye on things for me, won’t you, there's 
a dear! Louisa usually puts all my knick 
knacks away while the rooms are being 
done, and washes the china; but I know 
you won't mind just that; vou're 
always such a helpful person. Oh, and 
the stuff for the new curtains only came last 
week, so Louisa hasn’t had time to run them 
up. It’s such a pity. I would have liked 
the place to be all nice and ready when 
I came back.” 


away. 


doing 


Lavinia’s sitting-room had four long win 
dows, her little passage three, her bedroom 
two. Mary’s offer to make the curtains was 
a little soberly put forward. 

“Vou are an angel!” Lavinia embraced 
her. “TIT shall think of you sitting here so 
cosily, with your books and your 
such a domesticated little mouse!” 

She drove away in her taxi, waving affe 
tionately at her cousin; and Mary—it was 
a Saturday, and she had the afternoon off— 
went rather slowly upstairs and stood in 
pretty sitting-room, looking 
thoughtfully about her. Lavinia collected 
old silver and bits of china. The little flat 
was perhaps a trifle overcrowded with them. 

The sound of a footstep on the stairs 


work— 


Lavinia’s 








brought further home to Mary her 
depressing responsibility 
hastily returned to the passage and 
the outside door, which, in her al 
mood, she had left open. And the 
Man, who lived on the other sid 
landing, threw a regretful glanc 
the door which had closed just as | 
at. 

He had not seen the occuy 
departing taxi. On the othe 
door he, blissfully unconscious, pict 
pale, distant 
passed him on the stairs. 

He admired 


sense ol 


loveliness wh 


Lavinia eno 
was, he told himself, typically F1 
essentially one of those dignifi 


women who represent the best 
nation among which he had 
six weeks ago, and with whor 
be cast for the next few 
He was an American, 

present a big business firn 
moment in Kensington becau 
acquaintance had otiered to let 
and because the idea of the | 
appealed to him. Redolent of 
thought it, remembering de 
told him as a little boy by an 
lady, who had talked of it 
borough, and whose own 


bered the bygone Georgian days 


He was chock full of romance, w Jat 


B. Hannel, simple and dir 


all that lay outside that w 

was well known as a shrewd and 
man. With no other section 

world was he as vet familiar Th 


people to whom he had bt 
ductions had happened to 


London w 


en he arrived, and 
returned, and the 
had offered hin 


stray acquaint 


hospital 
proved very 
already beg 


ongenial. His 
inning to close him 
oppressively, and inwardly he ratt 


conventions which forbade 
Lavinia on the tairs and ppe I 
to her sense of neighbourliness \M 


women would be ready, fi 
kind to a forlorn stranger, if the t} 
be properly managed. 

But no doubt the lovely lad 
serene blue eyes hadn't even 
existence. 

He was wrong there. Lavinia had 
thought that he might be “nice to 
The housekeeper had told het that h 

g8o 














rather 

She 
| shut 
racted 
,onely 
if the 
ick at 
‘ached 


it 
bare] 


would 
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intro 
nut of 
ot yet 
s who 
id not 
e Was 
quite 
at the 


ypping 


lready 
now.” 
e was 





an American gentleman—and rich. But 
Miss Edgecumbe, who wrote novels of a 
rather advanced type, was essentially 
decorous in her own behaviour. Since no 
proper introduction seemed possible, there 
was no use in thinking of it. 

So James B: Hannel read and smoked 
through long, solitary evenings, enlivened 
nly by the society of a small and exceed- 
gly inferior grey kitten, which had singled 
him out for adoption on a rainy night by 
mewing plaintively and persistently at his 
heels. 

“IT guess the liddle feller’s about as lonely 
slam,” mused James Hannel, when he 
fnally picked up the bedraggled atom. 
Providence seems to kinder thrown us 
together.” 

He carried the kitten home, and the house- 
keeper snitfed a little—it was such an in- 
ferior cat—and then relented; it was so very 
small. 

Thereafter it shared his lonely evenings, 
and the first occasion on which any other 
tenant of the block realized its existence was 
when, one day, it followed the maid out 
of the room and, getting itself shut out 
om the cold landing, bewailed the fact 
piteously. 

He heard it and hastily fetched it in; but 
's wailing had provided him with the germ 
tan 1dea, 

They say poverty makes strange bed 
lellows; and certainly loneliness often 
tives men to strange expedients. 

Loneliness it was, and the lure of a pretty 
ace, which inspired James Hannel one 
vening to watch through his open door 
tor the maid who came to clear away his 
neighbour's dinner things. 

He knew the geography of her flat as 
well as he knew his own. They had all, 

the housekeeper told him, been built 
xactly alike. Just to the left of the 
trance was the bathroom; the bedroom 
nd sitting-room were at the end of the 
ittle Passage 

As the maid disappeared up the passage 
ne, greatly daring, slipped in behind het 
vith the kitten in his arms, and in a flash 
- had opened the bathroom door, dropped 
the kitten inside, and shut the door on it 

gain, 

It should not, he thought, start to mew 
‘oT some moments. By that time the maid 
‘ould have gone, and when he politely rang 

bell and asked if by any chance his little 
thad strayed into his neighbour’s domain, 
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his lovely lady would have to answer the 
door herself. 

Fortune favoured the reckless; he got out 
unhindered and retired to his own quarters. 
After a breathless ten minutes of self- 
restraint he proceeded to carry out the rest 
of the programme. 

There was quite a little flurry and com- 
motion inside the door as he rang and 
waited. Someone was speaking. 

“You're very sweet, but you oughtn’t to 
be here,” a voice was saying. And then the 
door opened and there stood, not his 
divinity, but a very pleasant-faced, flushed 
little person, who held the decoy kitten 
cuddled up against her chin. 

“Say, I’m turrible sorry,” he stammered, 
“but I was jest going to ask you if my 
liddle cat ‘i 

“Had eaten my canary or not?” suggested 
the small person demurely. 

“Oh, it sure cayn’t have done that!” he 
protested in quick dismay. (Good heavens! 
was the canary kept in the bathroom ?) 

“No, it hasn’t. But think how I should 
have felt if it Aad, and I’d had to meet my 
cousin when she returns with a dead 
canary!” 

“When she returns!’ 

A blank disappointment fell on him. Al) 
his strategy had gone for nothing! 

“Please don’t be so distressed about it.” 
She smiled at him forgivingly. “When you 
rang the bell I was just having my coffee, 
and I had poured out some milk for my 
visitor, so you see it is quite forgiven.” She 
hesitated; then, with a pretty dittident hos- 
pitality which would have shocked the con- 
ventional Lavinia: “Have you had yours, 
or would you—would you care to come and 
share mine?” 

Would he not! If she wasn’t the rose, 
she was the next thing to it, and the shy 
friendliness of her warmed his heart. 

Through that other open door he caught 
a glimpse of a pretty firelit room, which 
would, he felt, be redolent of the fragrant 
personality of his divinity, and he followed 
Mary gratefully into it. 
near the window. Now, how in the world 
had the grey kitten managed to get to it 
from the bathroom? He couldn't very well 
ask. 

“Pm taking care of the flat while my 
cousin is away,” Mary told him. 

She was fetching another dainty cup and 
saucer from the cupboard, and busying her- 
self about the little coffee-table with that 
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obvious pleasure in doing a service which 
was characteristic of her. No, she wasn’t 
pretty, but she was very good to look at. 

“T didn’t know that the flat had changed 
hands,” he confessed. “I’ve seen your 
cousin, times, on the stairs.” 

Mary had heard that note in people’s 
voices when speaking of Lavinia before this. 
In its quiet lack of comment she read the 
old story. A man had seen Lavinia, and 
the memory of that vision lingered with 
him. 

“She makes this room very pretty, don’t 
you think?” 

Of course, he wanted to talk about 
Lavinia, and Mary was willing to indulge 
him. She liked his face, and she liked his 
funny soft drawl. 

“Vurry.” He glanced round him with an 
air of appreciation. “She has a lot of 
pretty things.” 

“Her surroundings matter such a lot to 
her,” Mary went on. “She writes books, 
you know.” 

Yes, James Hanne! knew that his divinity 
was a‘novelist—the housekeeper had told 
him so; but he was willing to listen eagerly 
to all that Mary had to say on such an 
interesting subject. At the same time he 
was a courteous man, as well as a kindly, 
and he was quite ready to take an interest 
in Mary herself—poor Mary, the nearest 
thing to the rose! 

“T should have thought that pretty things 
mattered to just everybody,” he said 
earnestly. “I guess you like them as well 
as your cousin.” 

“Oh, I like them, yes.” Mary made the 
concession with a retrospective thought of 
her own dingy little room at the Club for 
Working Gentlewomen. That was .what 
Lavinia had called it—dingy. She had 
furthermore described the whole place as a 
“cattery.” It had made Mary squirm a 
‘ttle. One doesn’t care to hear one’s abode 
so described, however apt the description 
may be. But then Lavinia often made her 
friends squirm. 

“But they’re not so essential to some 
people as to others,” she went on. “They 
don’t matter quite so much to my work as 
to Lavinia’s, for instance.” 

“You write too?” 

“No. I’m an artist by courtesy, and a 
fashion designer and copier by profession.” 

“That must be vurry interesting work,” 
he said. And to himself he commented 


“She’s a liddle poor relation, and the 
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other’s sweet to her; has her stay jn 
her flat, and gives her presents, maybe. A 
woman like she is would sure act just that 
way.” 

(Such a solid castle of real worth can a 
plain man build up from the slight founda- 
tion of two or three chance meetings on the 
stairs with—a pretty face !) 

He lingered quite a long time over his 
coffee, and it was with distinct reluctance 
that he finally removed himself and the 
sleepy kitten. It had been—yes, in spite of 
his disappointment, it had been a really 
delightful evening. She hadn't actually 
asked him to come in again, but she had 
been charmingly sympathetic; and he 
guessed that if he and the kitten between 
them couldn’t effect another entrée 

“But no canaries, liddle cat!” .He de- 
posited the kitten on the table in his own 
room and shook a warning finger at it 
“You sure cayn’t have all that you want, 
my son, jest when you want it. Maybe you 
were mighty set on that liddle burrd with 
the yellow feathers, but you got a saucer of 
milk instead; and I guess I was mighty 
set on seeing the pretty lady with the yellow 
hair, and I got a vurry pleasant evening 
with someone else, who hasn’t got any 
yellow hair nor blue eyes, but who’s jest 
as sweet as honey, anyway.” 

James Hannel let two evenings elaps¢ 
without obtruding himself on his neighbour, 
and then felt he had respected her privaci 
sufficiently. So he carried his innocent 
feline accomplice down to the lower land- 
ing, and returning to the top floor without 
it, began a diligent search which necessi 
tated much calling. 

His neighbour presently came out to join 
in the search. 

“Have you tried downstairs?” she sug 
gested. “It seems to have rather an ex- 
ploring instinct.” 

James Hannel owned thoughtfully that it 
“suttinly was a vurry enterprising liddle 
cat”: and Marvy descended to the lower 
landing and found the kitten ther 
washing its face. 

You are not to suppose that she hadn't 
begun to see through him; neither are | 
to suppose that she imagined his brazenly 
persistent siege as 
attractions. She understood that he 
fallen in love with Lavinia at sight 
wasn’t extraordinary that he should ha' 
done so. The only odd thing to Mar} 
that Lavinia should have reached the ag 
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W:uld you have me like her as well 
as I like you ?’ he asked ’—p. 985 
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of twenty-eight without marrying ove out of 
the many men who had done the same. 
Mary looked on Lavinia as very difficult 


to please; but Lavinia, as a matter of fact, 
hadn't any use for love at all. 

Boundless admiration and deference were 
all that she wanted; and these must be 


brought to her in a Rolls-Royce, and mani 
fest themselves through the medium of a 
large income generously squandered on— 
Lavinia ! 

That James Hannel could have filled these 
requirements was a possibility that didn't 
itself Mary she decided 
that he would be eminently suitable as a 
husband for What impressed het 
was that he seemed such a nice, kindly, big, 
dependable man; 


w 


suggest when 


to 
Lavinia. 


good-looking, which 


Lavinia’s 


too, 


was essential, since artistic 


( ould 


tem- 
be 


perament expected to brook 
nothing less than good looks in a favoured 
suitor. 


Mary’s 


artistic 


own temperament 


Lavinia’s 


was quite 
Her brown eyes found 
James Hannel’s clean-cut features and broad 
shoulders just to look 
Lavinia’s blue ones had dqne. Therefore it 
was all the 
she sang Lavinia’s 


as 
as 
‘ - } 
as good 


“as 


upon 


more credit to her loyalty that 
praises so persistently to 
him; always with a little more of an effort, 
perhaps, as the days wore on and the habit 
imperceptibly them of 


as 


grew 


on 
together 


spending 


their evenings a matter of 
course 


Mary 


luxury 


was not conventi is 
of those omt on 
en, when her sitting-room was being 


she let h her 


that 


who arte 


rtably 
Once, ev 
spring-cleaned, 


im persuade 





without much difficulty to establish herself 
for that evening by his fireside instead of 
her own: and under the influence of the 
little thrill which such a bohemian invasion 
a bachelor domain was bound to create 
in any well-regulated young woman, she 
had temporarily forgotten Lavinia Away 
from the shadow of Lavinia’s household 
rods, she had even allowed herself—poor 
Marv !—little foolish dreams of a romance 
vhich was only for such lucky women as 
Lavinia. 
Whether the American noticed this tem 
‘rary aberration she could not have told 
Rack, the next evening, in the other room, 
she saw him, with a little wry inward laugh 
at her own folly, sit gazing silently at 
Lavinia’s photograph. 
It was a big photograpl ind it stood on 
tle table yvered with er bibelots 





which Mary, with light apologies to 
guest for these household duties, spent 
entire evening in cleaning. There were 
shadows or blemishes on the lov ly tu 
face, or the long, slim, manicured bh 
which held the lace about the grac 
throat. Mary, bending ove her | 
powder and wash-leather, had a 
earnest pucker between her brows; 
were a few tiny lines about her eves 
mouth that betrayed weariness, and 
small foretinger was roughened 
pricks. Her dress was more an 


shabby, and the lace about her thi 
been mended many times. 

The American had keen eye 
were only a man’s eyes, when 
and done. It is not often that 
eyes see below those min { 
perfection which means so 
superficial judgment \ wo 
dressed so often conveys to 
of a lack in taste, or of sloven 
same way that perpet 
gives him the impression that 
or has a tendency to fuss 

James Hannel had two sg] 
sisters back home in “ little 
He was accustomed to seeir 
sitting in graceful idlen 
to him or to other men | | 
always at work on somethin 

Then came the day when s 
from Lavinia, announcing her 
morrow. She read it aloud to 
as she sat with the last lengt 
curtain heaped on her knee, ar 
finished it she bent to rescue a 
from the kitten, which was chasing 


the hearthrug at her feet. 


“Naughty!” she said with 
proach. “Don’t you know tl 
have these curtains up and fin 
morrow ¢ 4 

Her companion stretched ou 
and removed th urtain 

“T guess they can walt a 
drawled 

Marv knew what that meant. H 
to talk of Lavinia; and she tor 
of gentle raillery 

“You wouldn't have me ~<¢ 


Lavinia?” 
“Why. 


Lavinia 


she asked lightly. 
no, I wouldn’ 
He 
half-humorous, half-deprecatit 
i Marv smiled ba 
he Tt 


repeated her wor 


his eves 
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, an 1 


a qui pang at het 
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There had never been any pretence be 
ween them as to his interest in Lavinia; 
thad been their meeting-ground, as it were. 
Rut this was the first time he had ever 


noken of his yet unknown divinity in just 


h an odd, intimate fashion. 


It wasn’t like him; he wasn’t in the least 





man who took things too easily for 
sranted. And Lavinia! Who could say 
ether he would please Lavinia or not? 
Marv knew that absurd, divine, maternal 





anxiety which makes a woman yearn to give 
man what he wants, even though she break 
r own heart in the giving it to him. 


“She—she means 1 lot to you?” she said 
wly. 
“She surely does,’ he nodded. “I guess 


r cousin must always mean a lot to me.” 





: And I—so much want vou both to like 
h other when you meet,” Mary went on 
sitatingly. 

Thereupon James Hannel, with sudden, 


nt di tnescs 
airectne¢ ® 


said an unexpected thing. 


Would vou have me like her as well as 
ike you?” he asked. She stared at him 
first, and then a slow, painful blush 

rtled face as she realized 


tept over her sta 
| 








pe a really truthful answer must 
needs have taken. 

Hers was not a truthful answer when it 
, but it took so long in the framing 
even a more unversed in women’s 

han s Hannel might have felt 
d in deciding that it didn’t deserve 
! nsideration. 

“Of course!" said Mary, with quite un 
essary emphasis. 

James Hannel laughed very softly, and 

he deep note of satisfaction in his laughter 


Jan undercurrent of tender irony. 
“We've talked a 


turrible lot of your 

isin, you and I,” he said. His drawl 
ngthened over the last words: there was 
1e¢ tle suggestion of a caress in it 
h made Mary suddenly catch het 


You've told me 
ut her, Jame S 
I wanted to know. 


+h : 
he while I was learning 


most all vou knew 


Hannel said, “and all 


And T guess 
more about 


liddle girl, then you ever reckoned to 





4 
Again she stared at him, speechless. How 
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have imagined, this innocent, 
Mary,- that’ whereas all het 
eulogies of Lavinia’s beauty and pretty ways 
and cleverness had not been able to de- 
finitely reveal one really lovable or admir- 
able deed woman 
who did not scruple so use her poorer kins- 
woman as an underpaid caretaker, yet every 
action and word of Mary’s own had testified 
unconsciously to her worth and sweetness: 

He didn’t tell her all this. He didn’t 
explain to her that, when she set herself 
to cultivate the germ of his romantic senti- 
ment towards her cousin, she had instead, 
with the best intentions, contrived to slay 





should she 


ingenuous 


to the credit of the young 


that germ with most hygienic thorough 
ness. 

No; he was content to ask her, with a 
hitherto unsuspected and convincing 
eloquence, if she really thought a man 
could sit there evenings with her and not 
learn to love her, not ache to give her all 


the pretty things she ought to have, to take 
under his jealous care the life she was spend- 
ing so freely on people who—who weren't 
worth a cent of it all? James Hannel 
hurriedly off the end of his sentence, 
with an unfriendly glance at the 
pictured profile of Lavinia. 

“But Mary was breathless, rosy, in- 
credulous. His big hand had closed over 
hers, his arm was round her, the cretonne 
curtains billowed unheeded feet, 
and the grey kitten chased the reel of cotton 
unchecked. “But 
Lavinia ?” 

He nodded gravely. 

“Sure. I reckoned her jest the prettiest 
thing ever; and I reckon that liddle cat of 
mine figured it out that her canary-burrd 
was the vurry most enticing thing. 
forgotten all 
a sudden memory 


bit 


beautiful 





about her 


you—— It was 


Guess 


he’s mos’ about it by now. 
struck him—“ [’ve 


always been kinder set on finding out how 


Say” 


on airth did that liddle cat get anywhere 
near the canary-burrd that evening that 
I>” 


Mary, blushing and dimpling, finished his 
sentence, 

“The evening I saw you through the half- 
open door as you came away from the bath- 


she said, 


room?” 
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Scotland Leads 


the Way 


HE ancient question: “Stands Scot- 
land where it did? ” must now be an- 
with an No! An 
in 1913, the year 
re the outbreak of war, contained this 
sentence: “T 


emphatic 
ament, passed 





1is Act shall come into opera- 


tion on the expiration of eight years from 
the first day of June, nineteen hundred and 
twelve.’? To many ardent reformers this 
postp it of operation was a source « 





It seemed a far crv 


being almost lost sight 





f during the st s happenings of the 
intervening vears, the “Temperance (Scot 


land) Act, 1913 ” suddenly and dramatically 
emerges from obscurity to find itself a for: 


of events 


w 


most item on the worlc 





A World Event 





hay pene d to enhance dts 














ignificance and importance as a_ world 
vent. Passed almost without observation it 
e-emerges 1 portent; born in the mange 
of obscurity it finds itse lf, ( ight years later, 
in a changed world, a world which, having 
1 it cumula avings into the deep 
é war, its ands uj the brink of 
economic collapse, and looks 
eage r the surest and safest and swiftest 
d back to f al and economic stability ; 
i wor lich is inevitably destined to look 
r ‘ in ncreased human 
efficiency, an ¢ ency only attainable by the 
ad al Pp o] ition 
WW a the t rritv of 
1 of Shak ea4e ior a 
atest andr t helpful | 
‘ ol of affliction, and if the scourg: 
< a ( \ } ict to our he Is it 
e 1 tl ft ire in- 
compatioie, t only to increase 
output, v er of the m of war or 
th mple of ¢ e, is to red the 
facilities f rinking. But for the war the 
eat object. lesson « D ( yntrol, the 
erfully benef t effect even of a 
estr ( i pply upor 
t V ild ever have been 
ted t li teal ] any tl 


gdo 


A Daring Experiment in 
Local Option 


By A. B. Cooper 


category ¢ f nr, 


which are now in the gory of 7 
would still be in the misty region 


“Going Dry” 





But the event which has made t Scott 
Bi ] 


making an enactment on thi 


Temperance likely to ke so epoch. 





ae a oe 
Atlantic, is the rhty happening or 
other side, in that cosmo} 9 
speaking community which is 
populous, so wealthy, so pow: 

that, although it occupies but fract 
the mighty trans-Atlantic c 

come to cal America.” When the H 
of Commons, over which Mr. A 

sided in those far-off pre-w 


the Temperance (Scotland) Act 
“Prohibition ” was little 
sionally used dictionary w 
some 
act of forbidding somethin: 


such general connot 


does Prohibition stand to-day? For 
le, 1, rT > 
only, the extinct the t 
It means not “fe 
*“ forbiddi y the | t f 
in po ur and picturesq \ 


There he aunection. ¢t 
from t ld-war, the vict 
tion in t I 1 Stat \r 

eat t world event 
Ore. rid 
Yet t 1¢ ¢ t j 
blue, a s en I ‘ 


ing a time of wor 
logical moment 
Scotland’s B 


1aAn¢ 


but the Bill which pr 


prohibition of the d1 
is far older. Prohibiti 


and inevitable 


4 } ) Ss t 
existing rd gradually opera 


spreading local veto. 


** Self-Determination ” 
with the Drink Trade 


— 
Che forn 








pre 



































SCOTLAND LEADS THE WAY 





heen the granting to the people by the 
eople’s legislatures self-determination, the 
machinery and power whereby to decide 

r they would continue to have the 
iink traffic as an integral part of the life 
f the nation, or would protect themselves 
ravages by abolishing it. As 
ways, experience has proved to be the 














eam if¢ 
rom its 





are drawbacks to Local Option as 
1uman scheme. When, on the chess- 
rd of electional areas, black and white 
re intermingled and adjacent, these draw- 
acks and disabilities and solecisms are 
ain to be seen. The “trek” to the drink 
rea is seen on the Welsh border to-day 
every Sunday ! 








America and 
the trade’s propaganda 

ate to the contrary, has been that the 
in the protected areas, after the 
t 


mination of the drink shops, is so grea 


experience of 
whatever 








ked, that it not only outweighs any 

disabilities, but leads the neigh- 

touring drink areas to follow suit until 
wide “dryness” ensues. 










opportunity and 
Scotland at this 


be- 

years 

ition, but not until 
do the elections 














1 ndoubtedly close 
ht eds, pe thousands, of 
1} north of the Tweed 
A s: “The questions to be 
to the electk ata ll shall be the 
lor s I ea of (a) a m 
ge resolution; or (2) a limiting resolu- 
n - 1: } . : 
r 1 no-licence resolution. 
iS cc vx ae eS of the v 
' 55 per cent. at least of the votes 
1 are in favour of a no-licence reso- 
: : 
10 less than 35 per cent. of the 
S e register have voted in favour 
( on shall be deemed to 
: f 
A majority of the votes recorded are 
a limitir resolution, and not 
5 per cent. of the electors for such 
register have voted in favour 
resolution shall be deemed t 
n resolution sha 2€ dcemed to 
Tied; or if 
\ jority of the votes recorded are 
o-( resolution, or if no 
resolution is carried, a no-change 
‘ution shall be deemed to be carried, and 





any resolution so carried shall come into 
force on May 28 next following.” 

Such are the three choices before the elec- 
tors of Scotland. The Act stipulates that 
an elector can only vote for one of these 
resolutions, and that if a no-licence resolu- 
tion be not carried the votes recorded in its 
favour, on the principle that the greater 
includes the lesser, shall be added to those 
recorded in favour of the limiting resolu- 
tion and shall be deemed to be recorded in 
its favour. 


232 “Dry” Parishes 


It is certainly not generally known that 
there are at this moment, ere a single parish 
has been polled, 232 “dry” parishes in 
Scotland, practically all of them rural. For- 
farshire heads the list with 28 dry parishes 
out of 53; Dumfries comes next with 21 out 
of 43; Perth, 19 out of 71; Aberdeen, 15 out 
of 82; Roxburgh, 16 out of 30; Berwick, 13 
out of 32; Lanark, 12 out of 30; Peebles, 11 
out of 14; and in Orkney there are 10 “dry” 
parishes out of 21. So that temperance has 
already got a start in the northern kingdom. 





For the purpose of the Act there 
are no fewer than 1,300 voting areas, 
and the voting will be on the Local 
Government franchise. The _ electoral 


unit in the counties is the parish, in 
burghs with a population of less than 
25,000 the whole burgh, and in the larget 
towns the municipal ward. With 232 
parishes with no retail licence, it will thus 
be seen that approximately 17.8 
cent. of the Scottish divisions are already 
“dry.” 


The Just and Proper Way 

This method of local veto has long been 
advocated in England as the just and proper 
way to deal with the drink tr: Why 
should drink be exempt from the rule of the 
majority which operates in every other de- 
partment of national life? We are cor 








of his beer is the straight road to revolution. 
Very well. 

of his beer. If he feels so strongly on the 
question of beer or no beer, let him, as he 
is in a large majority in the land, secure his 
beer by his own vote. If the drink trade is 
so sure of its ground let it welcome Local 
Option as the best wavy of regularizing and 
consolidating its position. With the votes 
of the beer-loving proletariat behind it what 
can it not accomplish? 


Let us by no means deprive him 


Why worry about 
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Local Option when that very option will be 
exercised in its favour? 

The Scottish Bill does not close a single 
public-house. What it does is to give the 
people the power and the opportunity to 
close the public-house if they so desire. But 
why should Scotland alone have this great 


boon? What has England, what has Wales 


done amiss that they may not also vote for 
and against a thing which so closely touches 
national well-being? The old idea of in- 
fringing the right of the individual to do as 


he pleases, whether his action be benefici: 
Or inimical to the prosperity and morality 
of the nation, belongs to the realm of ex- 
ploded myths. The lberty of the individual 
must only be exercised with due regard 
the welfare of the community 


Leading the Way 


Scotland, meanwhile, leads the way: the 
rest will follow. It is inevitable, and the 





frantic propaganda of the trade is the best 
sign of the times. The trade is in a state of 
terror It is an axiom of lawn tennis that 
if yveu can keep your opponent runnin vou 


ppenel ru ig you 
have got him beaten. The trade is in that 
state of hurried panic It fears the 


it has cajoled. It fears the very wot g 
man whom it traduces by its lying insistence 
upon his death-or-drink attitude. It fear 
also that triumphant national conscience 
which has s iccessively swept iway ever\ 


organized evil which has become a menact 
to its national ideals and ultimate aims 
But even more than the silent and resist 


less pressure cf the national conscience the 





An Avenue of Limes 





drink interest fears the pressure of Americar 


competition in the markets of the w 
apologists of the trade may cover the } 


ings with advertisements 


alcohol to be only second to mi 











WAard 
sUaTC- 


which proclaim 

















ilk and S 

a body builder, but they know th te 
years’ time a drinkless America w g 
such an accession of efticier t. des 
sporadic labour troubles : 
changeful and unrestful times, 
her output will so greatly exceed < 
that unless we follow her lead, S 
land only but in England », v 
left to pick up the crumbs t v 
fall from America’s table. 
A Safe Prophecy 

Joseph Chamberlain drev 9 
icture of the po sil lit al 1 
before this country if ti h S$ 0 
millions spent upon } ¢ 
wasted but the sour } f 
ably more waste, were tu 
nobler channels, devoted pur 
increasing our trade 
incidentally, of increa ( 
and high ambition of tl r¢ 
calls for, and gets, 
conditions, better edu n 

thing ! 

Let Scotland, when r es tort 
the Bill to the test of the ballot-box, say 
“We will no longer have this King Al 
beside whom the Kaiser was a philanthr 
to reign over us,’’ and the result will be s 
inmistakable that it will 1 € 


Fhoto 














defore 

















Isaac’s 
arvest 


ROM the plateau of Old Men’s Meads 
one mav look north to the sea be 
side Whitestall and 
pinnacles of St. Eadhelm 


ne, mother of churches, dreams by the 


south to the 
. where Bishop 
stream of Wych, a pleasant land to see. 
its joyousness of field and fal 
it is a hard land breeding a_ hard 
Thick-headed and thrifty, like 








M an,” is the legend in Bishopstone. 
truth is probably geographical, for 
ng on the Meads is no b for soft 
nd white hand. 

July does not lure a sea wind out ¢ 

estall to knock the crops down, a frost 
sing on the heights in spring will nip 
new-t{ ed fruit, parching June will 


ick the shallow ponds and send the Meads 
ting water from intrequent wells. 


are surely thick-headed folk who stay 





hritty ther my 





and thrifty they must needs be not to 
Yet very few go away. The “hair,” 

ca 1s pure , 
hard life breeds an austerity that is 
English, silent, remote, steadfast in 
ity, jealous of towns and strangers, 
D glozing hard truth with easy 
d lf that were the general characte. 
Meads men it had ossified in Isaac 


r you may find in Doomsday 
“In King 
day Godwin, son of Godwin, held 
silver penny of the monks of St. 
Goodwins had 





ent to his lineage: 


been in Old 
len’s Meads almost since the time when 
lIred christened Brantshire with fire, 
is efiort to keep out the 





ssage of vears had done the Good- 

SOI discredit, for Isaac no longer 
¢ the whole vill of Old Men's Meads for 
lver penny. He did not, in fact, hold 
Instead he paid rent of fifteen 
nds yearly to Staple, the fruit-grower of 
td Court, for a cottage and forty acres. 
else of the name of Goodwin now 
‘Welt in Old Men’s Meads. His only son 
‘ad “gone forcign” and his wife had “gone 
ume” to join the other Goodwin blood in 





The Story of a Hard Land- 
and a Hard People 


By Michael Kent 


the sun beneath the south transept wai! of 
the ancient church. Isaac, alone, pull 
straw from a moistened heap to thatch «% 
neighbour's stack, saw little joy ahead. 
The Meads had faced a_ bad 
Wind had flattened out the growing ; 
but that did not affect old Isaac, for hi 
grew none. 


season 


Blight had slain the potato 
crop, and there he had been hit. A good 
price and a quick market was the word that 
went with potatoes in the Meads.  Isaa 
recalled that he had never known a better 


price. There’s ne’er a dozen roots wortl 
pullin’,” he thought as he straightened his 
back and looked across the level acres 
where his folk had walked as lords, “an’ 


goodness knows how those missed the 
blight.” 

He filled the “dog,” the long wooden V 
which held the straight-pulled thatching 
straw, and mounting his ladder began to 
spread the wet reeds upon the sloping roof. 


“Hallo, Ike!” 


Looking down, he saw the round, red 


’ 


face of the vicar upturned to him bevond 


the quick-set hedge. 
“Arternoon, sir.” He drove home the 
’ 


withies that pinned the straw in place and 


came heavily down. Mr. Poole had come 
through the gate. 

“Making all snug for the winter?” he 
said cheerily, shaking hands. 

“That’s about it, Vicar. Though there’s 
a won’erful little to take care for.” 

“Ah,"—Mr. Poole nodded 
ally—“it’s the same tale everywhere. 
Potatoes failed, eh?” 

“Bare a root worth liftin’, sir. 

“Dear, dear,” said the_ vicar. 
Harvest-home next Sunday.” 

“The Lord, He sent it, 
said Isaac simply. 

The parsoh stared at him. Though he 
had lived among them for ten years these 
Meads folk were ever a surprise to him. 
“Come good, His,” he 
agreed, and there he knew that he was but 
repeating a lesson they had taught him. 

“That’s about it,” said Tsaac, 


sympathetic 


» 


“And it’s 


what there is,’ 


come bad, it is 


erect, one 
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hand in his beard, | d « ranging the 
| weep of tel “Av ‘eard any- 
Jabez Skinner, sil 


thing ot 


I wa 1 Bishopstone last night,” said 
Poole, he hospital. It’s critical ”—h¢ 
rught round for the rnacular— 
lance The doctors say he'll never 
walk ag : 
Isaac turned away abruptly. “Ah,” he 
said, “tur’ble or’nary fall it was, to be 


3es,” vi sober! oW 
than the 


the 


turned the 
he 1 


ors think 


vical 
s going to do better 


tad 


He was touched by 


n for his unfortunate nrade. 
‘You it Uphard when it happened, 
ren’t you, Ike?” 

“I were pitching,” 


an’s conc cor 


were 
Wwe 
Isaac in curi 


said a 


ly ww voice. ‘“Tabez, he were on the 
wagon. Just toppin’ off with a full load, h 
were. ’E never ’eard me call ‘Stan’ ’ard.’” 

Call queried the vicar, puzzled by the 
phrase 

Stan’ ’ard,” repeated Isaac. “To tell 
it to stan ’ard when the ’osses move 


nped on pretty sharp too. Flung 


— He batted his and 


eyes 


” 


Mr 


” 


“We 
He turned on 
“And you 
me something for Harvest- 


said Poole. 


for the best. 


fellow! 


Poor 


can only hope 


Isaac with a genial smile. are 


= ” 

Isaac straightened his shoulders. “You 
can reckon on that, Vicar, I allow. Ne’er 
1 Ve } Da ed with ut it.” 

That's right, that’s right,” said the vicar. 
He recollected that Isaac was proud of his 
connexion with the village “T’ll wager 


for centuries.” 
Ike. “Not 
Doctor Court 


our folk haven't missed 
William Conqueror, if 


ty 


++ 


since 


tell 


about said 


The vicar waved his stick 
\d-bve,.” he said 


\T Ty ae 


“Good-bye, 
“T must go on and see 
And he set off through the 


ladder to hi 


“Did I tell parson a lie?” he 

ht he me down with the empty 

dog. “VF never slit “ Stan’ ’ard.*’ 

[ says, but I never told ‘ir [ called to: 
" ite.” : 

He went mechanically on with his work, 
pointing the staple wit! and bruisin 
t 1 with a mallet upon «@ n ttle so 

t tl would double over and pin the 

ht pieces that kept the thatch in place 


but all the while his mind 








moral problem. How far wa 
cause of the ii t Jabez Skinr 
would never walk again? He 1 
how Jal had teased him f 
what Doctor Court had ld | 
while before, that his name w ” 
day Lore n the | ( t 
"E’s the kit ES Men I 

‘em up a | igher, hono | 

a ’ardening up.” It was a1 

this sort that h; d s1 n 

into action. He had dropped tt 
pitchfork acre the wheel I 
as the w on wa bout to 
another shock of sheaves an 
later, calle ‘Stan’ ’ard It w 
too late | ty upon the 


with d; ( t. 2 

the moment flash of 1 
It ha el th 

year. In revio 

died. Tl potatoes |] 

would be e in tl 


Christma He mi 


for youn 


cottage, 


c " | 
before to seek a fortunt 
had found it or not n | 
Yet under all the other 


had looked out straight 


tight-drawn 


unbowed,” ; Hen O 
last matter, of w 
shamed, as though those old G 
had been in truth kin M 
ago, might justly repr 
owe no man nothing,” had | 
standing boast, but 1 I f 
owed Jalx inner the . n 
he could never pay that cel 

He took his shears 
edges of the eaves, st ] 
look of approval at | 
then shouldered his “dog, 
the lane home \ shor 
round felt hat, a 
breeches | pol hed 
sitting upon his fence 
it his plot Oo ( . 
farmers,” thought Isaa \\ 

7 eT > 7 

The strang 1 
came up. He appeared t 
that belon to 
earth. “Cot p 
said. _ 


Isaac laughed } h] “ 


Qgo 














: 
hic 
hat 
reas 
ve. of 
’ 
aT | ft 
ed 

} 
t ai 
a 
n 

oa 
brevity — 








. —« ° 
" *“ aes 
n th Ra fengad 
“He had d 1 +} : so} cai —" 
had dropped the butt of his pitchfork across the 
4 Wheeler's hindquarers as the wagon was about to move” 
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i Isaac shook his head 


ning Inister 


maybe,” he returned. 

liftin’, ” 

ger chewed a | \ shrewd smile crossed 

dubiously “You're luckier’n son “All right,” he said. “R 

said. name, and I'm stayin n B 
“That's about it,” agreed Isaac. “ The the Fleece If you chang 


Tom Hvde ain’t ’ad e’er a one oft his e to know 


plece He walked 1 the ate. =" 
\h! rhe stranger eyed the two nea he called cheerfully. 
] two that shows ‘Good n 


ot a top or tw 
healthy. ’ b \ and black « ain I l 
st n He stood awl 


byt ret 1 
( me 





It was a curious fact tl 
of the trenches showed barren, in one I man made hi n 
two cases a_ plant ood u flourishing turned into his cottage 
Isaac thought, since something was to be thing,” he muttered, trit 

nt up to the church for thanksgiving, h« lamp. His mind was ruff 

h well lift a root or two and clean indefinite annoyan <j 
them ready. They w the | he had to the Lord for East Brant ‘O 
lord, in Hi nd 
t le 





_ in t 
It ( he re Pota ; \l ( 
} a d } f ft < . 
t nd t the cl h t rd the vain 
t} nit t n rt Mead testival Wt 
t t ld eed I nt on flowers. P t \ 


1 airy [ such We won't 


Sutheld Pride, Fai (; an 
Cont ev wha 2 ht } “The kindly 
| t T ? ’ mn) , , rmure ’ 
I rir ' t ' thanksg n » th | 
it’ bef ?” he asked “Wouldn't tl t | 
Don’t kn a I ’ave at the } ‘ , u 
Chev’re ] by } } f if fe ir S. no! ” } \1 
I rar I t 8) M Staple uld fr f t 
to a b side 1 ke | that stood } } } o mY were n 
blight, that 1 W u sell me a front 
ve 1 7 1] If 
la hed harst stone's prett Vi 1 eo’ 
h as I shall l ; \W I nd, 
Well, {1 the stranger cor ntly, nda , the 
ur price? ” we re 
Nothing,” returned the nti n | I { 
Mean you're D hem a , t e he 
Phat t a nte Isaac t 
ge | j t } 
. ¢ t na 1 t Mor te » lon \ va 
esteq the tranger,. t ed him The 
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yup ( ) th np lor 
Sin lit 1 pita had 
responsib v he owed the 
| He would not be 
l id aved to 
} } j 
" in \head, 
neling 1 use 
' 
I ( ns oO 
HH ; his 
7? 
I d 
1 n t 
| 
| ‘ t 
| 
é P 
i I » the 
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and 
look at. 
were 
Ike,” he 

The 
the floor, 


cy 
,ou come 


from 
\h,” 
Isaa 


man. He 


“Tm glad 


al he h 

“Your m 
Young 

‘Il seen 


up el 
\h! 
Ov 
hj T 
I re 
ird 
‘Pit 
Phere 
Isaac ton 
r what 


T+ 
It 
} 
\h! 
I 


brown, 


used to 


old 


riminal to 
His eyes, one might have noted, 
“I’m young 


and by no means ¢ 


wide spaces. 
back. 


down hi 


said. “I come 
t baskets 

and set the whip in the 
og he said d illy. 


man pu on 
corner, 


“Where 





returned the n, “that’s tellin’.” 
ent I » the younger 

»%ked him keenly up and down. 
1 vou come bi iy he aid it last, 
ok hand Hey i a moment. 


ther died la 
] 


Ike 


Mr. Staple at Uphard I—I been 
the fields.” 
tI t 41 t 


nt much to cor back to,” said 
ly. “But ye're welcome, Ike, 
} 1 4 ia ed ] be ird. 
ulte re¢ mm to kr ( ‘I 
r id. 

ou fret for 1] mm. 
I used I He 
i \ You 

un a ' } d 
t t ( old Is: i 
f _ What 1 ht 
n ff n nt to’ Old 

‘ ] t 





East Brant is not used to 
Those admissions were all that 
for tull 
The halting silences were alive for 





or son required understanc 
with feeling that it seemed profane to word. 
the ol | n st Tt 
back. “I let R 


“Top of the ‘ill. Brok 


Half-way up the stairs 
and slowly 


dow n, ” he said. 


came 


a rod.’ 

“Don’t you fret over that,” said 
lightly. “We'll manage a new one so! 
Yow. Robin ain’t ’urt? ” 


“ Nothin’ to show.” 

The young man laughed. “We 
right, Father,” he id. 
about a broken 

And old Isaac laughed back as he 
heavily up th | 
back, thing Wwe 
never known in his dumb brain how 


needed him. 


HE tru Brant hi a eal : 


their feelin ) frow 


Vor ] d 





an unbus | al 
and greeting < tl illa that Sun 
} ] \ 
rnin I 
hurcl I né | " 
ust i M | Ah, | 
win,” said | a 1 ms 
» 
Lhe \ I { 
and | t 
\ n I 
id M ] HH 
n 
¢ } 1] 
wt 1] M lk 
-¥e t 
} f | | 
‘ } ry 4 
, 
] i | 
Mead ' 
» be ror 
} } ‘ ? 
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“*Why,’ asked Isaac, ‘where n 69 
do you belong ?’ ’’—p. 95 


I which will profit, he otters to pay fitty eht of Mrs. Skinner, ; alon lr} 
is for the seed, asa speculation, ind Vel operations, ” said he, 
you ought to know the value of you up, they cost a deal o’ money 





ing, since it was piven, we ma\ The vicar smiled. What ma tw n 
ots , under a misapprehension the old man’s brain “Som 

He “Fifty pound,” said Isaa “He'd give hundreds of pounds,” he said. 

ky hity pounds?” His jaw dropped. Ph Old Isaac turned almost fi upon 
nd money would see him through the wintel him. “You keep the money,” | 


hd set his plot going t the next yea “It’s give to the | 1 for | Brant 





“YL ” . . ry 7 * ¢ 

Yes, said the vicar, smiling “You “But.” the vicar objected it much 

y reckoned you wel ivine anythin more than you were prepared to § . 6 
] th , 


an‘ n - 


‘so much value.” much more 
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Isaac’s disdain froze the wor 
“You can't stop me givin’ of it, he uid Fathet 





1 “afford.” Meads with nowhere to live, did you, 


oldly. “I've tomy ea _ a I Phe last bell ceased abru I t] 

I’m king o’ the Meads.” filed into th e gay with | I ( 
Mr. Poole turned into the vestry, wonde aglow with noddin he; 

ing wheth he would er understand his spoke it varnu note. rt 

people, and Isai strode on, high and need to out tl | nal |} 

masterful Ife passed Mrs. Skinner stand- for generations of trad n ha nf 

ing by the ancient vew at the rner_ by The estry doot 


the gate “And ‘ow your good man?” = accord the con gation broke it 
he asked. That gift to tl hospit: that son 


harboured Jabez had returned hit a lot 
f self-respect. 
“Fair to middlin’ 





fully. “They done an operation on ‘im y \t the second line the organist ' 


} t} j t 
lay, an the doctors say 


its give ‘im back ‘is in despa So it had ever beer I 
egs. Come All Souls, ’e’ll maybe be ‘isself.’ th peopl tribute to 
“Cured, d’you mean? ” asked Isaac mir of ine 


Jes’ as well as ever uid Mrs. Skinner 


‘Ah,” said he, “an’ me, too, 1 on With ha a pat 


He hurried on up the path, lightened of —\ nevel eye U , 
P , } 
the load of responsibility which he had ajestic to its close 
arried for many wee His mn was in Let Tl in 
the porch talking t Mi Staple on { rl 
ree i SU ’ j 
‘Very well : } Stanle ) hy iT 11 
, — — ' ms All upon the 
I rt | u Pr I | ton Braii 
t Monday. Of e, no da Satie all Thit a 
+ r Bal t ) ae d P 
, » | Pil ag n Bid u ng Thy Harve 
Christ S in. 
' 
\\ isked | n t ‘Didn Id ‘kin ust 
uu bin ? vhispe { " Ipel I 


\ nt to ' , a3. t 1 rf] 
fixed i I ain't d Canada. board.” 
} ¢ 
, 1 ney | ht | t} There w hin 
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Do College Girls a 
Make Good Mothers ? Graduate 


H, ves, So-and-so married a_ blue muunesters at the seaside. Few people 
stocking, didn’t h Poor man! | meeting her casually ever guess that she ts 
dont expe } an even | an a Doctor of Scienc: But she is. 

' It’s to be hoped they won't ha an And as far as the sand-castle business is 
n. ppose st vill teach tI concerned, at any rate, she is no exception 
I nd neglect the to the general run of college girls, of that I 
‘ :? am absolutely convinced. J have known 

dit noon hundreds of them, many of them int | 
in CT ht ind it is on with dithcult that I can 
( pa il one or two whl did 1 for 

( ) I hat ildren 











ul ‘ i 
n inl I | | Sich about children ( dot me 
\ ! in a hev are n ‘ hin ire 
id oS S in the n ( ding ) y 4 rience, \"\ ut 
ntane« I ns | n exception l i qt a Cite l Vp 
rc t I i ‘ amely, the bt l-for-ple 
! \\ ( | who ha ( nt n 1 nin 
vi ae eve any “worth ( 
Brains—and CooKing nterests in \nd tl n | 
r } }uc ed ) re. mic \ ( 
‘ irvine I neon 
o 1} ( dered \ I i rTLe Vtnil 
li nna els eCXpe \ ( | ( ( 
! } juerulous, uMmsatis \ \ I 
| ere OVel t k nad t 
’ houg! We 1 n I 
n nothin ( , often ! nin to Na an 
n Ir own at a 
n 
’ Education and Marriage 
ked we No, the hiegl ducation is not to b 
‘ Bos, tor tl ul 
} 1 I il no I n 
I I Ne » « ken hwo t nd 
t ( th tris esponsibil rl 
} ron zed the | ( I 
I { ‘ n nd the 1 
t } \ i \ 
nation I \\ 
U | rine ul I 
( St \ count | I Wie 
I ! 1] Roman ) 1 
| 1 hal 1 ai ‘ 
1} ! ‘ ! ' I 
! 1 il 
t lo dl 1 Wit nten I Nt 
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race can be great unless its women help it Women who Face Facts ) 
to be so, and the more Englishwomen 


’ 





Secondly P the y usually face facts an 1 ta be Wl 


broaden their minds in every possible way, 
ents, and the 
more knowledge and skill they acquire the 
better it will be for England. 

Let us see why this must be so from the 


} 


responsibilities more seriously than many 


ty 


the more they develop their ta wn 

: I other women. ‘They do not, as a rule, rush 
into matrimony for the sake of a home or 
because they are sick of parental control 
; without stopping to think what thev are k 
special point of view of child-weltare and , Ppins , an See. : 
- wan undertaking. \ college girl who matries 
national well-being. That is to say, let us : ‘ S y , 
; generally has well-defined ideas ot the wav 


think why well-educated women will, other = 
? she intends to manage her house hold } VOW. illis 
things being equal, make the best mothers ; Uhh : : oe : 
; ing that she will have difficulties and hard- [i 
for the rising generation. * 


ships to overcome, and does not leave thin 


to chance and “worry through” in th To re 
fashion beloved of the careless, thoug 


Things that Matter 
First, they have learnt to be interested 








irresponsible housewife who drives her hus- 





in vitally interesting things Children are atid ta the clas foe a ial fort as 
¢ P ‘ to ( ) oO ‘ Lie omftort and 
’ < teres ov oO { g 1°} : | 
the most interesting thing n eal h and peace. Also she faces the possibility of the | 
provide us with the most fas inating study. idvent of children. and in nin a ail ‘ 


\ \ wome ( is 1 } it ly : 1 7 
Tan n kn we tl nstinctively but ten thinks it wicked to decide she will n 
many do not And the college girl who Da ty en 5 
ronnie ; ld. h all vave any, and foolish to marry, 
nas arnt values S that « 11 wit < . 1 
pas ECQSN eS see shathcadihatuentcags: db osace rls do, on an infinitesimal in 














ol 
S ( lerful possibilities ttl { ’ | ae . + 
it wondertul po ibili if by a her ~- barely uffices for Wo and certainly leaves 
cause it is one of the “things worth while . , ee te 
no margin tor a tamily. ,ot ti she 
that she has learnt, unconsciously perhaps, ' , 
“ter necessarily mercenary he may e, 
{ ypreciate, | ire 1ot int ‘s anc a : : 
O appr ate ne e1 erest mn course, for I do not maintain that 
appre ition only component of the preat : ‘ 11 ¢] Sa 
, yo lege gitls are paragons of all the virtues 
thing \ | ( 3 
5 gnats ? ; : ; fut the point is that she dor é 
I w n ome ot the old tashioned wise " . "ee a: 
: ense in dealing with situation 
acres who maintain that a clever woman is 
) : 14 ; 
necessarily unteminine could s¢ a women’s 
1] le al : rom an Lhe Value of Exact Knowledge 
collers on it occasion oO a t trom ;¢ 
old student who has married and who comes Thirdly, they know the 7 f 
back to exhibit to former lecturers and pro knowled vt One often hears tl n 
fessors and companions that wonderful trea “mother’s instinct,” and there 
sure—her first baby! It a sight I have idea among many that this 
een many times, and on een it is never knowledge necessary for the rearing 
forgotten. The flying feet along the corri dren. We are told that in th 
dors, as the news spreads and the student davs,” when it was rcely decent 
hurry from lecture root and laboratori woman to know anything except ! 
as soon as they may; the babel of talk and = work a sampler, and when the wl 
the fire of questions that assails the proud and object of a girls life was to captul 
mothe “How old: ? 6 Hox ny pounds ‘es a husband and “s« ttle down,’ cl iren wer! Wh 
IWhat names? : the competition for the more wisely and successfully trea 
joy of holding the precious mite for a that they were stronger and he: 
moment—all these thing 1 ht be de they are now, because the mothe t 
ribed, perhaps, but there is one thing that to their instinct instead of havi 
is indescribable, and that is the light on fangled notions,’ Now that of 
I rl lace he k at th preciot lot of nonse ri Mothet nst \ 
t dertul thi ind can tea 
No one in doul that» tl ire hild but to say that an dete 
hese irls, take the n the hort sigh in a child nsti 
ma \n | not hy | it. On proper tre ent of rich i c ve 
n wil n ols } } e tl of absurdit If it ean 1 these 
othe : \ t arou l t and \! th | in unnece wil 
omment than the baby, but not here. Her: fant mortalit mong the very | \ 
false u ive place to true, and th why do worke1 n, for instance, t > 
child, the most val « thine on earth, for the Prevention of Cruelty to ¢ 
reign upremie ay that the y are fi ht ne ign 


























DO COLLEGE GIRLS MAKE GOOD MOTHERS ? 





than intentional cruelty half the time? A 
irl with a knowledge of hygiene and physi- 
ology has a distinct 

less-informed sisters, and a girl who has 


advantage over het 


extracted knowledge from books in system- 
atic fashion turns naturally to the 
hooks to correct her own ignorance when she 
finds it necessary. 


right 


Willing to Learn 





Moreover a college girl does not mind 
admitting that she is ignorant when she is. 
To recognize and cure her lack of knowledge 
has been her training all the time, and she 
sas willing to acquire sound facts about her 
abies as she was about other things. And 
I defy anyone to prove that this is not for 
he good of those babies. 

\s for our great-grandmothers—we might 
follow their example to advantage perhaps 
nsome ways, but in the treatment of chil 
lren we should rather take warning by them ! 
\s far as one can judge, the poor little 
things were strong and healthy simply be- 
guse all but the very hardiest were killed 
ff very young! Imagine a delicate child 
surviving a cold winter when dressed in a 


} 
I 


eeved, low-necked little garment and 
hin low shoes. Think of one with a tiny 
appetite and a tendency to indigestion being 
Kept on bread and water for 


a day because 
found it absolute ly impo ible to choke 
lown its allotted portion of fat. But out 
neestors did this kind of thing as a matter 
f course, not because they did not 
we their children, but because they were 
gnorant of facts that seem to us now self- 


lent. No, instinct can never take the 


place of reasoned knowledge or of undet 
t 


and effect 


anding of cause 


When the Children Grow Older 


Fourthly, they are the best mothers for 





der children, Some women with no pre- 
so much by 
experience and hearsay that they will deal 


juite satisfactorily with infants, 


tensions to learning will pick up 


but as soon 
is their children grow out of babyhood they 
lose touch with them, in fact it is not too 
much to say that to some extent they lose 
Merest in them. The boys and girls go to 


school and you hear the mothers say they 


have “got beyond” them. It always secms 
such a pity, for the mother ought certainly 
to exert an influence over her children even 
after they are quite grown up, and how can 
this influence be strong or vital if she does 
not enter into their interests or know what is 
occupying their thoughts? There is no need 
for parents actually to help children with 
their school lessons: in fact it is better that 
they should not, but they can teach them 
in a hundred ways that the school cannot, 
and most authorities are agreed that only 
those children are really well educated who 
have had the advantage of living in a cul- 
tured home with 
parents. 


sensible, well-informed 
Parents—mind you, not with a 
well-informed father, and a mother who 
says: “Oh, don’t bother me! I don’t know 
anything about that!” when appealed to for 
an appreciation of a dissected chestnut bud 
or an opinion on the 


Macbeth ! 


wickedness of Lady 


Training for Motherhood 
I knew one girl who became engaged 
shortly before she took her B.A. 


but instead of leaving college as soon as 





degree, 


this was accomplished, as some girls would 


have done, she took the course for the 


teachers’ diploma, a year of strenuous 
work, including both theory and practice, 
although she did not expect ever to do any 
teaching. And the reason she gave Was this : 

“One jearns an enormous amount about 
children during the course, and although 
there is so much to know about them that 
I suppose one can never learn everything, 
I do want every little bit of useful know- 
ledge I can get—in case 1 have any of my 
own,” 

That is the spirit of true motherhood, the 
desire to give the very best possible chance 
in every way, physical, mental and 
to the little ones, not merely to give them 
life and a little unavoidable attention in 
Mothers like this will be the 


best asset that England can have, Let the 
h 


moral, 


babyhood. 


their 
those who are now 


fact be recognized by those who wis 
country wellg and let 
trying to strengthen and improve the race 
encourage women’s education as one of the 
methods of doing it. 


i ——* 
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The Amazing 
Episode 


HIE sat exactly opposite to him in the 
Tube. She had a pale face, clear- 
cut delicate features, and eyes—so he 

decided—which must be grey. He waited 


with idle urlosity tor her to raise them so 








that he could make sure. But when she did 
look up he didn’t even notice their colour, 
lor never in any woman's face had he sex n 
uch a pitiful intensity of di spar. 

Dick Heriot was not an imaginative, not 
even a particularly sympathetic, young 
man. He was matter-of fact, he had been 
called stolid Sut the look in the girl’s 
eyes stirred him to the depths. It was like 
the look of some trapped animal appealing 
vainly tor release 

Until le train stopped at the next 
tation é ever took his gaze trom her 
\ for er, it was pla that every passen 

er in the long carriage might have looked 

1 she would never have seen. She 

was dre lin bla k, a plain black oat and 
sirt He ciot were t of bad « it, bu 
worl She carried he clove possibly a 
feminine observer would have guessed bi 
cause the vy were too labby to p It on ind 
her hands were ringl except for a plain 


old band on the 


third finger of the 1k 


y ( ¢ I {t 
Although she looked sO young she must, 
the n, be married or a widow. 

I ive trai ppe | \ t conducto 
bawled me of the tation with a 
sudden nervy tart she yused herself 
She got up hurriedly, and Dick, whose 
lestination was much farther on, rose to his 
feet , If a od had ked lim W ; 
e ild ve answered with perfect tr ith 
that he had not the least idea 

Che vere } it the end ee 
sion of aligh y passenge Di timost 

hut out of tf itt, lust 
managed to ip an beh 1 he Te 0d 
tiffly erect, not ever i her ti 
the a 1 the evel r the t et 

rhe sta vas Prior’s Pat ft e 

tions that, ex ept to itive Clg 
bo wd, ire eldom m t name 
Dick id \ ere ( ( The 
I ) ( i \ H h Stree 
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A Quixotic Tale 


By 
Dorothy Marsh Garrar( 


quite a busy thoro ntare \ 8) 
each side of it Phe oirl t 
and walked 


swiftly alone. Di 


her In a few minutes she turned 


side-street, quit res} tal but 
dull. On each side of it were ma nn 


\bout 


stopped at o 


In pairs halfway dowt 


*y 
Che young 
now, heard her key turn in tl 


opened the front door 


For the rst time the ext 


nature o 


She LOOK E Mpnappy | W 
insane. He wa ihout to t 
retrace his teps when he n ’ f 
gleam of a lamp w h 
the door, the glitter of the Ya 
with the arelessness of 
left standir yr in the \ 
impulse came over him. In 
was up the minute fron pat 
on the door. As he had ey I 
shut. Gent! e pushed it 

irough it, 1 | \ 
hesitated i the 1 Vv, din t 
ive the lof v 
him; or rather, one ice, t of a 
raspin nd t 
through a ‘ lioht} 
the ti hi 

“You've not brought it! 
came i ‘You just 
that wretched cry-baby look on 
and say you've not brought it!” H 
voic va Lised l | 
woman tone \ | 

ibuse that follows I 1) 

rim| He id be t 

eard soldier ) b 

uch wo | 1 t | I 























pretty if you weren't so —— pasty— 
oncht to find it easy enough But if you 
L here again without it PI 
Now hop it!" 


language came, worse 


poke your nose 1D 
choot you. D’ye understand 
\y ‘ther burst of toul 
even than before. In a second Dick would 
have hurled himself down the passage, burst 
he 


the door wide open, but, before could 





move, it had opened 
quickly from the inside. 
The girl came out. She 
looked half dazed, het 
eves were full of tears. 
Blindly —she 
brushed the young 


almost 


man’s coat as she 
passed—she staggered 
to the door, pulled it 
ypen, and went out. 
For an instant Dick 
hesitated. He wanted 
to go in and thrash this 
beast, this brute, who 
could speak thus to his 
wife, until his every 
bone should ache. He 
wanted to with all his 
heart. But if he did 
he would lose sight ot 
Quickly h« 
hanged his mind. As 
stepped out on to 
loorstep he saw her 
isappearing along the 
ay they had come 


the girl. 


She was evidently go 
ing back—going back 
to ty again. 

Dick ran. With long 
asy strides he qui kly 
vertook her. She half 
turned as he came up to 
her. Her face now was set and whiter still. 
With authority in the gesture he laid hi 
hand upon her arm. 

‘Look h ire.’” 


he said quietly, “I know 

about it, and you’re to come with me.’’ 
He saw first fear, then a rt tr curl 
lief come into her eyes 


“What do you w 


me to do?” she 
ask d, her t he as quiet as his own Only 
hers, he realised nstinctively, wa the 
Netness of despair 

‘I want vou to ’* For a second he 
hesitated In truth he had not the least 
dea what he wanted her to do. Then sud- 
lenly he noticed how pinched and drawn 
t face was. There wa i 


omethine in it 


i 


‘*As he hesitated in the dimly-lit passage the 
sound of voices came distinctly to him.’ 


THE AMAZING EPISODE 













Orawn by 
J. Dewar Milis 


besides trouble of spirit. “The first thing 
you have to do is to come with me and have 
something to eat,’? he went on hurriedly. 

Without comment she walked along at his 
side. When they reached the High Street 
he shepherded her across the busy thorough 
fare. At the opposite side he had noticed, as 
they came along, a gaudy illuminated sign 
bearing the words ‘*Café Royal.’’ Inside 
the restaurant was quite passable, a long 
narrow room with neatly arranged tables 
and clean-looking waiters \t the end of 
the room was a raised alcove with two 
tables in it. In a minute Dick and the girl 
were sitting opposite to each other at one 
of them 
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** Here, bring some soup, waiter, the best- you can.’’ Again Dick spoke with aut) 


’ l 1 
you’ve got And you might be as quick a and the waiter, who in 0 
taken in the fact that the your 
: not such usually patronised t Pr 
Park Café Royal, bestirred himself In 
au ‘ minute the up Was in front 
i th While the girl took hers, Dick studied 
i we? menu and ordered chicken and sweet on 


ee au 
F it lette to follow. When he glanced up 


sf ‘ plate was already empty A faint 
, had come into her cheek . 

“When did ' 1 last have anythin 
eat?” he asked severely. 

“Oh! I don’t know; this morning—]I 
some breakfast. I’ve forgotten since.’ 



















spoke vaguely, apolos tically. He kn 
quite certainly) that she had had r 
if since the mornin 

eae ““Tt’s very foolish to go so 

ee a Y 5 ’ 

j e food, His tone wa purposely 
i fact W hile h ate 1ickKe!l 

- 1 

Z and the sweet with le ‘ 

casually of su thin 

the finer arts of cooking. S 
monosy]}lables. He himsel 

meal. When they had f 

offee. 





*** That! Why that’s not a wedding ring. Prawn by 
It was my mother’s ’’’—), 1004 J. Dewar 


























had given her assent 


When g 


Across the table he looked at 


oravely. she 
he lit one. 
her. 

“Now tell me all that’s happened,’’ he 
said directly. 

“But you said you knew? ’’ she parried, 
painful recollection in her eyes. 
«1 know that you have been disgrace- 


fully, abominably treated. I know that you 
What 


” 


have been turned out of your home. 


was it he sent you for?” Swiftly he asked 
the question. 
“It was money.” Her cheeks were 


flushed now. She did not raise her eyes to 


“So I thought,’ he nodded quietly. 
“Where did he send you to get it "ed 
“He sent me to a friend of his—at least 


he was a friend once. 
ble man; he always 


He’s a hateful, hor- 
was, but he’s worse 
now he’s made his pile. He’s a music-hall 
agent.”” She was speaking rapidly now, her 
voice full of indignation. “He’s helped Len 
before, but to-day he wouldn’t. He said he 
wasn’t going to let him sponge on him for 
ever. That is unless—unless I-——’’? Again 
the look of misery came into her eyes, her 
voice trailed off miserably. 

“T understand.’?’ Dick spoke quickly. 
He wished to her further details. 
\nd fierce indignation was rising in his 
ieart. “Why doesn’t he work and get 
money for himself?” he said, almost with- 
ut meaning to speak. “Why don’t you go 
away and let him fend for himself?” 

“He can’t. He’s 


spare 


partly paralysed, you 
know, since the war. He has a small pen- 
sion, That’s just it, you I can’t go 
away and leave now that he’s a cripple and 
hasn’t any friends and such a little money.”’ 

Dick leaned back, his cigarette forgotten, 
gripping the table with his two hands. He 
was not as a rule of quick imagination, but 
the picture, the mental 


Put before his « 


see, 


picture, her words 
too horrible. The 
brute of a husband—for brute he was 


yes was 
» even 
if he were a man broken in his country’s 
service—the wife, a young girl, tied to him 
Trevocably just by reason of his infirmity ! 
4 ; : 
ihere was seemed. It 
would just go on for years and years—until 


ue Was broken too 


, sd it 


ho way out 


“Len was alwavs ext ivagant,’’? she went 


THE AMAZING EPISODE 


In his mind Dick thought that 
nothing could make excuse for the words he 
had heard. But he did not answer. He was 
trying to concentrate his brain on other 
things. 

**Tt’s hard luck,” he said at last, “almost 
as bad as can be. Still, nothing’s hopeless.” 

She looked at him with parted lips, her 
eyes full of trust and expectation. It was 
extraordinary, it struck him suddenly, that 
she should ask no questions, take it for 
granted that he would help her. 

‘*My name is Heriot, Dick Heriot,’’ he 
began deliberately. ‘‘ You may possibly 
have heard of the Heriot line of steamers. 
My father owned it before it was turned into 
a company, and even now we hold most of 
the shares. He died last year. So you'll 
understand I’m a fairly wealthy man. I’m 
not a clever chap, but I’m honest and above- 
board.’? 

For an instant their eyes met. His brown 
ones and her grey—— Yes, they were grey. 

“TI know that,” she said quietly. 

‘And you're going to let me help you. 
I think——” he hesitated awkwardly, for, 
as he had said, he was honest by nature. 
**T think we should do all we can for men 
who have suffered through the war. It is 
a national duty. I'll come along with you 
now. By the way, I have forgotten your 
name,’’ 

“Kerr—Janet Kerr.” She looked at him 
for the first time a little curiously. Per- 
haps it struck her as odd that he, who knew 
so much about her, should not even know 
her name. 

*“‘T shall go to 
Kerr, I have 
you. I will agree to find you comfortable 
quarters, a little house at the 
some pleasant town: I will 
penses, and I will engage a decent man to 
look after you; I will have a good doctor 





own 


him then and say, ‘ Mr 
a proposition to put before 


seaside or in 
pay all ex- 


attend you to sce if anything can be done to 
improve your health—all this on one condi- 
tion, that, out of every year, you allow your 
wife six months’ freedom.” 

It was a poor sug} , and he knew it. 
His motives might be hopelessly miscon- 
strued. Of course the man would be a fool 
if he refused. He would not refuse, Dick 
knew quite well. But possibly 





gestion 





the girl her- 


on half apolo etically. ‘He never could elf, nightmare is her present life was, 
save anything. And he was alwavs rathe: would feel it was her duty not to leave her 
vilent in his temper. Now, of course, he husband. We looked up, half expecting to 
Worse. I suppose he can’t help it.’’ She see disappointment in her eyes. Instead he 
Save a little sic saw only astonishment. 
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~ 
only got 
* Surely, 





wife! Len hasn't got a 


wife; he’s 


me,’’ suddenly she burst out. 


surely,” she spoke slowly as 

understanding of his mistake dawned upon 

her, ‘you didn’t think I was his 
stead of his sister?” 

* Yes. § we.” .D 

ntangibl v he 

some mtangidlie Wa re 


deceived = 


Wile in- 


k spoke sharply In 
he had 

ried why do 
ring, then?” he added, point- 
ing an accusing finger at it. 

wae 
her hand. 
ring. It 
round 


bee n 
you're not ma 
you wear that 
Quickly she glanced down at 
Why 


was my 


that’s not a weddin 
mother’s.’’ She twisted it 
upon her finger ti 
mond came uppermost. ‘I always weat 
but mv hands have got so thin it 
keeps on slipping round. But you 


lately 
knew ali about me.’’ Her voice was 
in “1 don’t underst 


vou'd torgotten 


£ now, 
my nan 
thought I was married! 

It was Dick’s turn to blush He glar 


round him uneasily The restay 


Irant lad 


filled up, and the people at the other tabl 
in the alcove were looking at him 


iriously 
He saw one of the men whisper something 
to the other with a kKvident 


Dick’s o 


leering sm! 


vercoat with its heavy fur collar, 
which he had thrown carelessly over the 
back of a chair, told its own tale He telt 
furiously at ory a he realised what thev 


were thinking of him. 


“Let’s get out of this he said quickly 
Hurriedly he paid the | Sut wl the 
were once more outside he felt ther iS 
something different in_ the attitud 
towards him She no longe lowed him to 
take her bv the arm as the crossed the 
rowded street 


Thev reached the other side. Sh 
to turn away. Desperat he turned 


owards her 


*’ You don’t believe in me ai longs 
he began abruptly. “ You think I’m the 
sort of man vho yets hold of a ir) by any 
means just to amuse himself It not true 
I’1] tell you the truth even if vo lon't be 


lieve it 
ing, almost 


Quickly he told her the astound 
incredible story. As he told it 





even in his own ears 
When he 


out hope for her ve rdict 


cing. 


“But the reason you 


was 1t—was it just be 
and young?” she aske 

“Tt was partly be 
woman—it’s always 
sutfer—but it hadn't a 
your age Ee poke 


cerity, then something « 





my job in life was to tal 


He looked dx 
eyes mct. 
great tenderne 

My lear,’ © sald 
all ind ) 1 and 
a bit like me Asa 1 
of-fact sort of chap. I's 


mind betore » quick 


it up, and the one thing 


wthi ‘ : +} 
1} 4 { l 


me \\ vou, Janet? 
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The Romance of 
the Stage Coach 


“Let the steam pot hiss till it’s hot, 
Give me the old Tantivy trot.” 

IKE the famous hero of a_ Bab 
Ballad, R. E. Warburton, Esquire, 
was. a doggerel bard, yet he may 

possibly claim to have chanted the last 


ay of the stage coach. The breezy joys 

f coaching inspired many a better song, 
yet surely for Once prose surpasses poetry 
in dealing with this delightful subject. 

“The mail coach it was that distributed 
over the face of the land, like the opening 
of apocalyptic vials, the heart-shaking news 
{ Trafalgar, of Salamanca, of Vittoria, 
f Waterloo. The grandest chapter of our 
experience, within the whole mail coach 
service, Was On those occasions when we 
went down from London with the news of 
victory. Live years of life was worth paying 
for the privilege of an outside place.”’ Thus 
le Quincey poignantly epitomises the 
emotion Of a nation. 

What wonder our great novelists were 
aptivated by this picturesque mode of 
travel, touched with the magic of retrospect 
when discomfort seems but a jest. <A 
stout and fascinating volume might be 
filled with the full quotations of their 
panegyrics impossible in a too hasty survey 





In Jane Austen’s Time 





It is amusing to note that for the well 
m characters of Jane Austen, the coach 
Was insufficiently genteel. People like Lady 
Catherine de Burgh and General Tilney 

de superb progress through the land in 
their own carriages with four horses and 
postilions. 


The post chaise was the only 
possible alternative. When the exemplary 
Edmund hurried to Portsmouth, he cet 
tainly used the night mail. But he brought 
ls Impecunious cousins back to Mansfield 
atk ina chaise, as beseemed the nieces of 
t baronet. 





Even the vulgar Misses Steele, 

“Sense and Sensibility,”’ contrived to 
travel post with the doctor who was ‘a 
steat beau,” boasting loudly of this evidence 
' their undeniable sn 


1) ness. Miss Darcy 





The Road in Fiction 
By 
Rowland Grey 


had two extra menservants as escort to 
Ramsgate, “the daughter of Lady Anne 
Darcy could not well have appeared with 


less.”’ 


DicKens’s Coachman 





The coach waited a little longer before its 
virile pleasures were painted by a master 
hand. For Pickwick—our genial English 
Ulysses — made his immortal Odyssey 
mainly by the coaches in the zenith of their 
glory. Dickens has many rivals but no 
superior in his treatment of their infinite 
variety. And among coachmen who have 
handled the ribbons in Imagination-street, 
he who is best described his own words 
as “the celebrated Mr. Veller o’ the Bell 
Savage,”’ is head and chief. ‘‘ There is 
no one beside him, and no one above him.”’ 
The legendary connection of Indian Poca- 
hontas with the Belle Sauvage never gave 
it half the fame acquired by her connection 
with the very pineapple of stage coachmen. 
Present at the trial of Bardell v. Pickwick, 
it is surprising Mr. Weller did not attribute 
the verdict to the incriminating words 
‘slow coach,’ rather than to the lack of 
an “alleybi.’” For we know the fatal use 
made by Serjeant Buzfuz of the damaging 
truth that Mr. Pickwick once used the 
more leisurely vehicle. Alas! that space 
lacks to tell again by what a marvellous 
coincidence Mr. Weller contrived to upset 
a coach-load of voters of the wrong colour 
into the right canal. His comrades were 
worthy of him, especially the sharer of 
buxom Mrs. “strictly Platonic 
basket,” wisely recognising there were 
worse things for a midnight supper than 
‘“‘a cold roast fowl, a packet of ham in 
slices, a crusty loaf, a piece of cheese, a 


Lupin’s 


paper of biscuits, half a dozen apples, a 
knife, some butter, a screw of salt and 
a bottle of old sherry.” 

‘Of all the swells who ever handled a 
whip professionally, he might have been 
elected emperor. - - He did thing 
with his hat which nothing but an un- 


:) 
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limited knowledge of hors« 
freedom of the road could 
him perfect in. Valuabk 
were brought to him with 
structions, 


; and the wildest 
ever have 
little parcel 
particular in- 
and he pitched them his 
hat and stuck it on again as if the laws of 


made 


Into 


gravity did not admit of such an event as 
its being blown off or knocked off. The 
guard too! Seventy breezy miles a day 
were written on his very whiskers. His 


manners 
a round trot. 


were a canter, his conversation 


The 
coach was none of your steady-going yokel 


He was all pace 


coaches, but a swaggering, rakish, dis- 
sipated London coach, up all night and 
lying by all day, and leading the devil of 


a life.” ‘* The 


as if they liked it quite as we 


four greys skimmed along 
ll as Tom did.” 
A rare 
mscrutable 
the coaching is 
the depth of winter. 
The description of that journey would make 
a Diogenes sigh to quit his tub 


reached London before 


It was a lovely summer 
thing in fiction, where for 


rea 


evening 
ome 
most of 


on done in 


atrocious weather in 
They 
live 


the 


minutes 








‘* The coach was insufficiently genteel ’’—». 


1 


gentleman at 


f) 


time, and Tom excusably wished it had 
been five hours after. Was it the sam 
coachman, when the wretched ¢ 


Todger’s, seeing the object 
of his hopeless passion borne away, ‘ 
a flower—a hot-house flower that had cost 
money at the fair hand of Mercy,” hittiy 
the instead, “who thank 
kindly, and put it in his buttonhole ” ? 
The departure of the ce 
Christmas 


] 


almed 


coachman 





ich 
gathering at 
too familiar to be cited, 
be ignored. That the ‘‘ passivi 
of the large codfish Mh 
his friends added a 

language, makes it further notable. It y 

in August poor Mr. Pickwi 

hurried to the “handsome, thriving little 
Bury St. 
Jingle 


semimary for 


Dingley Dell is 
too admirable t 


resistan 
new phrase to 
sunshine 
town of 


duped by 
select 


Edmunds,” there to | 


into his sad misadventur 
ata young ladies. H 
was, in fact, wpon the road in all seasons 
in rain or shine, with imperturbable g 
temper. 





David Coppertield’s Journeyings 


David Copperfic ld also travelled m 
by coach, and has left incomparable r 

a I 
of his impressions grave or gay. T 


would of themselves be sufficient 
the critic who asserted that an 
anthology of British prose with 
of Dicke 


nani 
imp ibilitv. Ther 
little David’ first j ~*~ 


ney to sch l 
brute of a waiter « 
all hi dinner 


chops and batter 


nearly 


pudding, and drinl 


his beer before 1 
taking his modest tip, 
and when he is left 
the booking office like 
a forlorn scrap of 

lict luggage. There ts 
the grand ¢ 
when, at eventeen 
~ got up in ) 
reat-c { ) ] 

for the mucl 

box seat, en 

before by a bribe ol 
half " crown, he 
comp lled to 1 


L005 


before the 


Pickwit k to k to 
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ROMANCE OF THE STAGE 
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man that he is not a breeder 


{ “Suffolk Punches ” There 
was a gentleman behind 
him “with an unpromising 


squint,” who claimed to have 


“bred them by wholesale.” 

“'That ain’t the sort o’ man to A 
see sitting behind a coach box, 

is it, though ?’ said William in v7 


my ear, as he handled the 
As I construed this re- 
mark as an indication of a 

h he should have my place, 
I blushingly offered to resign 
it. ‘Well, if you don’t mind, 
sir, I think it would be more 
correct.’’? Poor David viewed 
this abasement as his first fall 
in life, but he soon forgot his discomfiture 
in watching for those spots where he had 
once slept under the stars, and in grateful 


reins. 


thanksgiving for his happier fate. ‘The 
contrast is beautifully indicated without 


one superfluous word. 

Dickens, indeed, was not merely unsur- 
passed in chronicling the jolly humours of 
the road and the snug inns beside which 
sat Mr. Micawber, most jovial of outside 
passengers, eating walnuts out of a paper 
bag with a bottle sticking out of his pocket. 
There is a striking picture of the hardship 
of coaching in high wind when David went 
back to Yarmouth. ‘‘ The wild moon 
seemed to plunge headlong, as if in dread 
disturbance of the laws of Nature, she had 
lost her way, and were frightened. . . . 
As the night advanced, the clouds closing 
in, and densely overspreading the whole 


sky, then very dark, it came on to blow 
harder and harder. It still increased till 
ur horses could hardly face the wind. 


Many times in the dark part of the night 
the leaders came to a dead stop, and we 
were oiten in 


coach 


serious the 
would be 
gusts of rain came up like showers of steel.” 
the shriek of that 
Mr. Hardy himself could scarcely 
convey a more sinister sense of impending 
loom than Dickens in the coming of the 
gale that drowned the guilty Steerforth. 


apprehension 
blown over. Sweeping 
the reader shivers at 
wind. 


Becky Sharp in the Rain 

Thacke ray 
the coach 
béver hear 





mourns the superseding of 
Alas ! we hall 


the horn sing at midnight, o1 


eloquently 






‘** Before the 
Christmas 
gathering 
at Dingley 
Dell ”’ 


see the pike-gates fly open any more.” If 
the coach never shares the lead with his 
heroes as in Pickwick, it plays a lively 
part, and touches upon a fresh phase. That 
veritable Miss Sharp, 
gives her friend Amelia a vivacious account 
of her journey into Hampshire to 


Sévigné, Rebecca 


become 


governess at Qucen’s Crawley. She left 
London in roseate dawn inside the coach. 


But when we got to a place called Leaking- 
ton, where the rain began to fall very heavily 
—will you believe it ?—I was forced to 
come Sir Pitt is a proprietor 
of the coach, and as a passenger came in 
at Mudbury who wanted an inside place 
I was obliged to go 


outside, for 


outside in the rain, 
where, however, a young gentleman from 
Cambridge College sheltered me very kindly 
in one of his This 


guard seemed to know 


several 
gentleman and the 


great-coats. 


Sir Pitt very well, and laughed at him a 
great deal. They both agreed in calling 
him an old screw. . . . We drove very 
slow the last two stages on the road, be- 
cause Sir Pitt was on the box ° 


But won’t I flog them on to Squashmore 
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when I take the ribbons,’ said the young from school and college. As thi y left the 





Cantab.” place the sun shone out brightly, the pace ae 
Times had changed when, ten years later, was rapid, the horn blew, the milk ston — 

that glass of fashion Mrs. Rawdon Crawley flew by. Pen smoked and_ joked with 

went back to Queen’s Crawley as one of the guard and _ fellow passengers and peopk 

family Rawdon took his delighted little along the familiar road: it erew mor 


son outside, and showed him everything busy and animated every instant Th 


last team of greys came out at 





HL , and the coach dr I 
London What young fellow ] sche 
WHS not felt a thrill as he entered thj ile 


ith Y,, vast place? ... ‘Here is 1 ah 
Wii place,’ thought Pen: ‘ her mi pe 





battle beginning in whi L must to lit 
conquer or fall,’ And from ] the t 
place on the roof, the « yer your me 
fcllow looked dow1 upon tl] it) frant 
with the sort of long lle 
Which young soldiers feel on t xtin 
» eve OF a < mpaign weel 
lf only one book could surviv mcel 
to immortalise the = stag ( } lee 
/ Tom Hughes in [Tom Brown Thac 
b would do it Che fourt hapter the | 
hy dwells on every detail with i ive 
SS fectiou enthusiast fror t le di 
moment when the Tally Ho onl 
takes forty-five seconds to pick up Tor In 
boxes and all Toot, toot, toot, tl Ge 
ostlers let cr) then head : ind tl 
bays plunge at the collar’’; to the tr 
umphal entry into Rugby The w l 
in a spanking trot, and leaders cantering 
in a style that would not h disg 
Cherry Bob, or ramping, stamping, Swear- ) 
tr hte ; fF On k ing Billy Harwood, or any of the ol yg 
coaching heroe 7 ! 
*“* A young gentleman from Cambridge . British endurance of stincine ‘Id 
College sheltered me very kindly’ ’’—yp. 1 07 = } x 
tight Petersham coat with legs dan 
1s extolled, and Tom is rewarded with t | 
when it became light “ Tlis mother inside finest breakfast in fiction rl 
the vehicle, with her maid, and her fur covered with the whitest f clotl 


and her wrappers, and her scent bottles, .. aos ry a eat ae 
made such a al, you would have thought a aa — gp pata i tat 
and the reat loaf of household brea 
a wooden trenche1 And het 

the stout head waiter, puffing under a tl 
of hot viands, kidneys and a 


she had never been in a stage coach before, 
much le that she had been turned out of 
this very one to make way for a paying 


Dassenger 








; parent rashers and poached eggs, buttere 

Pendennis and the Coach toast and muffins. and tea and f 

Pendennis thoroughly app! ciated coach mokim hot.’ It 1 not mazit to heal 
ing, though he made money by the coming later that ‘* Tom ha 
of the railway II “woke consid¢erabl 1) n pl 1 imbibed 
refreshed when the coach stopped at the kin 1 ht asa ch ) 
old breakfasting place where he had had Old Blow-ILard,”’ the guard, 
a score Of merry meals on his way to and _ tal of derring-do, is a great Cl 
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How fine is his scorn of the Regulator known 
js the Pig and Whistle, crawling along at 
jx miles an hour, how condescending his 
praise of the school athletes running beside 
the coach when he whips out his watch to 
announce that the mile had been done in 
four seconds under five minutes. It is a 
poor heart that cannot rejoice over these 
radiant pages. who 
eschewed tea and broke his fast on cold 
poled beef and a tankard of old ale was 
an habitué of the Belle Sauvage, where we 
hope he met Tony Weller. It is hard not 
to linger over the breathless race between 


The coachman 


the two coaches hired to take 
home for the holidays, with the ‘* cornopean 
frantically playing ‘ Drops of Brandy,’”’ and 
volleys from quite 
extinct in the early eighties, popping be- 
tween parties on the rival vehicles by the 


Rugbeians 


the pea-shooters, not 


ucertain lamplight. Tom Hughes had, 
indeed, excuse to echo the jeremiads of 
Thackeray and Anthony Trollope over 


the passing of the stage coach. It would 
have comforted him to know how much 
he did a memoriam. 


In George Eliot's Time 
Eliot’s prosperous farmers Sha- 


turally used their own gigs and horses. Did 
not lovely Nancy Lam- 





George 


aeter ride pillion in a 
many-caped *‘ Joseph ”’ 
at to attend the New 
Year’s ball given by 
Squire Cass? But 
before German intlu 
tnces = blighted he 
humour she sketched 
good coachman o1 
wo. There is the 
iver of the 
bearing the 


coach 
wretched 
Hetty in quest of her 
detrayer. His harmless chaff about sweet- 
hearts to the pretty he had 
bidden to sit beside him, has pathetic irony 
m her cruel situation. 


passenge! 


Then there is the 
sftuine Nature’s gentleman who drove hei 
nthe last stage to Windsor and asked het 
‘0 “remember him.’ She 


took out het 
st shilling, 


with tearful 
és, if he could give her back sixpence. He 
ids her put it up with an assumed grutfness 
‘ecelving no one Lt is 


tage coach: the 


asking timidly, 


the tragedy of the 


ruined beauty looking 


down upon a world from which for her all 
joy has vanished. 


Jane Eyre'’s Winter Ride 





Tiny Jane Eyre left for Lowood school 
before six on a raw January morning, a 
young traveller to be sent solitary. The 
poor m:* was too shy to eat on the way 
and says, ‘‘ I remember little of the journey. 
I only know the day seemed to me of pre- 
ternatural length, and that we appeared 
to travel over hundreds of miles,’’ before 


she arrived half starved and numb with 


cold. Charlotte Bronté described her own 
experiences when she sent Lucy Snowe 
adventurously to London, ex yvoute for 


“Villette.” ‘‘ About nine o’clock on a 
wet February night I reached London. 
When I left the coach the strange speech 
of the cabmen and others seemed like a 
foreign tongue.” She wastes few words 
over the coach, reserving her eloquence 
for the wonderful first journey in a strange 
land where the 

diligence takes -  _ os 

her slowly, = 

noisily, jolt- 
ingly, from 








** Tom is rewarded with the 
finest breakfast in fiction” + Prem 


Orawn by 
c 


Antwerp to Brussels, and the sense of being 


abroad opens ivory gates and golden to 
her of the vivid imagination and passionate 


heart. 
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Like Meredith and Mr. Hardy, Charlotte 
Bronté reached the times when heroines 
were sped on their way by the hideous 
train whistle instead of the musical horn. 
This may be one of two reasons why there 
is little told of coaching in the matchless 
Wessex Tales. The other, as with George 
Eliot, lies in the fact that poorer rural folk 
rarely left home, and the well-to-do ‘ far 
from the madding crowd,” had their own 
traps. Bathsheba harnessed her own horse 
when she fled in secret to marry Serjeant 
Troy. 


The Cheaper Way 

“The Trumpet Major,” however, has for 
its period that time of menaced invasion 
when the valiant drilled for the dread 
moment when 

“ Little Boney, he’ll pounce down 
And march his men on London town,” 

released by pealing bells, and coaches dash- 
ing in with the words ‘‘ Great Victory,” 
and ‘* Glorious Triumph” chalked boldly 


upon them. When the susceptible Bob 
Loveday, who afterwards fought at Tra- 


falgar, 
marriage 


was bent on 
with the 
dubious Miss Johnson, 
late of Elliston’s 
theatrical touring 
company, he remarks 
to his father, “To 
show you what a 
capital sort of wife 
she’ll be I may tell 
you she wanted to 
come by the Mercury, 
because it’s a little 
cheaper than the mail, 
but I said, ‘ For once 
in your life do it well, 
and come by the 
Royal Mail and I'l 
pay for it.’” 

He went to Caster- 
bridge on the event- 
ful Sunday, “and 
waited while the 
people dressed in thei 
summer best poured out of three churches 





“* But, my dear 
Matilda, why 
didn’t you 
come by 
coach?’’’— 
p. 1012 


round him.” When they had all gone 
and a smell of cinders and gravy had 
spread down the ancient High Street 


. « he saw the mail coach rise abov 
the arch of Grey’s Bridge, at a quarter 
of a mile distant, surmounted by swaying 
knobs which proved to be the heads 
of outside travellers. ‘‘ That’s the way 
for a man’s bride to come to him,” said 
Robert, with a feeling of poetry. But no 
Matilda gladdened his eye. ‘ That angel 
had, in fact, so wildly spent Bob’s money 
and her own,” she was forced to come 1! 
less splendid mode. Bob waited through 
the hot day till the road wagon arrived 
uncomforted by the landlady who insisted 
*“as one who knew good life, that many 
genteel persons travelled that way during 
the present high prices.”” The office being 
close to the church, the arrival of the wagon 
usually enlivened the congregation during 
‘a dry and metaphysical sermon” by 1 
“rattling, dismantling, and swearing,” be- 
fore the ‘‘ burst of fiddles for the last hymn.” 
Captain Loveday felt a kind of sinking ™ 
his poetry at the possibility of her 10 
whom they had 
coming in the slow unwieldy vehicle whi h 


ld 
crunched its way towards him, but he would 
44 


n 


made sich preparations 


not give way to the weakness. 


last the broad wheels drew up against & 
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kerb, the wagoner with his white smock 
frock and whip as long as a fishing line 
descended from the pony on which he rode 
alongside, and the six broad-chested horses 
shook themselves. In another moment 
something showed forth, and he knew 
Matilda was there. Bob felt three cheers 
rise in him as she stepped down; but it 
being Sunday he did not utter them. In 
dress Miss Johnson surpassed his expecta- 
tions—a green and white gown with long, 
tight sleeves, a green handkerchief crossed 
in front and green gloves. It was strange 
enough to see this verdant caterpillar turn 
out of a road wagon and gracefully shake 
herself free from the bits of straw and fluff 
“But, my dear Matilda,’ said 
Bob when he had kissed her three times 
with much _ publicity - ee oe 
didn’t you come by coach, having the 
money for’t and all?” ‘“ That’s my 
scrimping,” said Matilda, in a delightful 
gush. ‘1 know you won't be offended when 
you know I did it to save against a rainy 
day.’ Though the glory of the meeting was 
lessened, some of us are grateful to the 
fair Matilda for a description proving the 
road wagon the plodding prose of travel 
beside the meteoric poetry of the mail. 
Before the faithful lover of ‘‘ Diana of 
the Crossways’”’ speculated in railway 
shares with sufficient success to venture to 
court his elusive lady, Evan Harrington 
paid a striking if indirect tribute to the 
speed of the mail coach when he went to 
attend the funeral of ‘‘the great Mel.” 





By some fatality all who were doomed 
to sit and listen to the Countess de Saldar 
were sure to be behindhand.” Her brother 
was no exception to the rule, and he missed 
the coach where he had paid for a seat, 
though against all precedent it waited two 
minutes for him He took counsel with 
the clerks at the office, ‘‘ and then like one 
accustomed to command, ordered a chariot 
to pursue the coach, received a touch of the 
hat for a lordly fee, and was soon rolling 
out of London.’”” Appearances were de 
ceitful. Poor Evan had a full heart and a 
nearly empty purse. About midnight he 
anxiously asked, ‘‘ Do you see anything of 
the coach?” ‘ Can’t say I do, sir,’’ from 
the postilion who fondly imagined he was 
dealing with the perfect gentleman—the 
full pocket. Evan was too honest to 





shrink from his ordeal. With a curt “] 
don’t think I'll trouble you to take m 
further,”’ he resolutely prepared for a walk 
of fifty miles. His pride is cut to the quick 
when he finds he has but sixpence left to 
offer to the disgusted postilion. It is hard 
to say which of them came out best. 
“Dash it!” cried the postilion, “ you're 
going down to a funeral. I think you said 
your father’s, sir—you may as well try 
and get there respectable. It’s one to me 
whether you’re in or out—the horses won't 
feel it, and I do wish you'd take a lift and 
welcome. It’s because you are too mucl 
of a gentleman to be beholden to a poor 





man, I suppose.” Evan yielded, and th 
postilion ‘‘ trotted with bandy legs to open 


the door as for a paying passenger,” ending 
by accepting the sixpence with the graceful 
words, ‘‘ A sixpence kindly meant, is wort! 
a crown grudged.’”’ They never caught 
the coach. Doubtless its driver was strain- 
ing every nerve to recapture the lost 
minutes. 


The Great Day of Victory 

It was long after Evan made his fortun 
and won his Rose, that Mrs. Ewing wi 
the brief perfect story of ‘“ Jackanapes 
touching on the great year of Waterl 
with almost as sure a hand as Thackera 





The girl-wife of the captain “ always went 
up the village for air and,exercise when th 
London Mail came in.” One day 


was too early for her. 


‘A crowd soon gathered about th 


George and Dragon, gaping to see the mail 


coach dressed with flowers and oak leaves, 
and the guard wearing a wreath of laurel 


over and above the royal livery. Th 
ribbons that decked the horses were stain 


and flecked with the warmth and foam oi 


the pace at which they had come, for they 
had pressed on with the news of Victory 
It is good to link the charmed remembrance 
of the old coaches with their most herol 
aspect. 
* *Romance !’ the season-tickets mourn, 
‘He never ran to catch his train, 
But passed with coach, and guard, and 
And left the local—late again ! 
Confound Romance.’ And all unseen 
Romance brought up the nine-fifteen. 


horr 


} 


Mr. Kipling speaks truth, yet when wé 


mount the coach in such good comp 


the power of the past is irre istible. 
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The Blind 
0 


“yf FEEL like Othello, with my occupa- 
tion gone,’? Joy Trewarne 
rather ruefully as she sat in the bow 

window of a pension in Naples and looked 

towards Capri, an amethyst jewel set 
sapphire sea. 

Sir Basil Grierson and Clarrie had de- 
cided incontinently that the latter should 
return at once to Australia, there to prepare 
her father—and herself—for an immediate 
wedding. She had turned back from 
Naples, therefore, under the charge of some 
old friends who happened to be on board 
the Sydney-bound steamer, and who were 
quite willing to relieve Joy of her charge. 

Sir Basil had gone straight overland to 
England, to set his affairs in order, and Joy 
alone remained in Naples, to rest there for 
afew weeks before returning to work—and 
London. 

It was 
holiday brought 
illogical logic to bear upon the question at 
their farewell interview. 

“You know, darling, you said that your 
fee was according to * she de 
clared. ** Well, my result is Basil, and this 
stupid cheque is just about a millionth part 
of what I think he’s worth! So, if you 
won't take it you are being frightfully rude 
‘o him—making out that he’s worthless; 
and, oh, Joy, dear! don’t be proud and 
horrid! You know that Dad and I hav 
more money than we can and Basil 

wants, so—don’t spoil my 


thought 


in a 


made such a 


who 


Clarrie who had 
possible — Clarrie 


results! 


use, 
more than he 
happiness by refusing to take a little rest 
a little holiday ! ag 

Joy, being a reasonable flesh-and-blood 
girl and not a paragon of proud virtue, 
accepted the cheque gladly and established 
herself for a month in the Pension Royale, 
Naples, with every intention of taking a 
Tea! holiday. 

Yet, lo and be hold, after less 
Week she 


than a 
; Was feeling just a little tired of 
Mr own company, just a little inclined to 
wish that there was a home in England to 
Which she could return 





The weather was perfect and as hot as 
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Concluding Story in the Series 
* Traveller’s Joy ”’ 


By Violet M. Methley 


an English June at its warmest, her room 
was comfortable, Vesuvius just active 
enough to be interesting and the views over 
the bay as lovely as ever—but Joy felt 
oddly lonely. 

**T expect it’s because I’ve seen so many 
people being happy lately,’ she thought 
rather wistfully. ‘‘ It makes one feel a bit 
lonely. . . I do wish that someone I 
know would turn up!” 

It really seemed as though some kindlv 
fairy must have been waiting, wand in 
hand, to grant Joy’s first-expressed wish, 
for at that instant the door of the dining- 
room opened and a man came in. 

He stood still for a moment, just inside 
the doorway, before moving towards a table 
in the next window to that in which Joy 
was placed. 

He was a tall man, not particularly re- 
markable for good looks, with dark-chestnut 
eyes, hair, and close-cropped moustache—a 
colour scheme rather reminiscent of an Irish 
terrier. But at sight of him Joy Trewarne 
gave a little gasp, and sat staring, het 
grey-gold eyes wide and brilliant. 

Flashing through her consciousness, 
quicker far than the words can be written, 
came memories of a time, six years ago, 
just before the war, just before her father 
died. Captain Caerleon, the man who stood 
there in the doorway, had been part of her 
life for a few months out in Ceylon—part 
of her life ever since. 

Joy, looking back, saw herself as she had 
been then—a high-spirited girl of barely 
nineteen, with all the intolerance and self- 
confidence of the very young. She had 
believed certain stories against Carr Caer- 
leon told to her by a mischief-making third 
person, had allowed these lies to poison her 
words and her thoughts and her actions 
where the young man was concerned. And 
then, when the friendship was broken off, 
when she was back in England, she learnt 
that the stories had all been false. 

Pride would her 
Caerleon’s pride, 


not let write to 
and 


that it would seem too 


ask 
pardon 
which told her 


something 
else 








THE QUIVER 








much like be x him for what he had 
never offered her as yet-—in word 
But now, meeting thus by chance, it 
would be easy to tell him face to face how 
ie had misjudged him, how rry she 
All this p 1 quickly thr 1 Joy’s 
mind, even she half r from her chair, 


j 
h | 
| 


her lips parted to speak, even as Captair 
Caerleon turned directly towards her, 
looked her full in the face for nearly a 


1 then moved towards his seat in 


minute 
| without a glimmer of 


Wi Ww c recocni- 
° ° ad 
tion in his eyes 
It wy lone deliberately—cruelly Joy 
knew beyond any manner of doubt that it 


le, utterly unbelievable, that he 


Was imp ib 


hould not recognize her. It was a cut, a 
lirect could be imagined; it said, a 
plain as a volume of words, that he did 
ot mean to know her, that she was wipe 


out of his life. 


Jo; ink back into her seat, fierce 
lute at her self-control, resolved that 
| Ca u.0Uu witnesses, that Caericor 

“ -_ teen! ] 
him I, she 1 not guess How deeply he 

, 
nad rt her 

S { oe a ea a m — 

r inished her Dreaktast, rose, and 
oved out of the salon quietly and deliber- 


} } t 
¢ ¢ not nt -™ 
i ] \ I sne 


el Vi ot until was safely in 
er room that she allowed herself to give 
vay 

Secing Caerleon again so suddenly, so 
ex pe stedly, made Jov reailze, a ie had 


ver ri zed how much she cared 
It was not 
¢ 


lore, 


] l cared. for som 


j 


nag aiwa'\ 


half-hour that the pain of the wound was a 
ttle deadened, so that she could make at 
east % ittempt to think thi out 

“ After all, it’s not t 





yre cruel because I 
xpect that he rather glad to get th 
har to pay n k, only—it i ath 
brut Perhaps it’s best though; we 
4 
( int meet Just as acquaintances; but— 
ws that he never really cared, as I 
lid as I do... otherwise he couldn’ 
ed t me lil that wit t ¢ 
! toast hange of Cxpressioh, a ! é I 
| re a W - 
Joy tried to laugh at herself and her di 
tur t the laug] as ! teady 
) nvil 
\nyho I can’t run the risk of meetin 
i l ’ he de it 4 l mm ivé 
m if th t con t the 
i 


worst But 3 ») j t 
tor n than an hour ort 
out. Pe ps he’s going on byt 














settle matters for the moment 
once <¢ 1 ior t | out 
aion 1S « ec OT 1 
a 1d when 
is concerned—well——-_ TI 
all the beauties of Naples 
a grey northern mist. 
She had chosen 
In a queer ramshackle vehicle 


raw-boned horse. They passed 
villages beyond the suburbs—P 


12 


del Greco, Torre dell’ Anni 
others which stand always 

the possible lav 
lava 1 ashes are piled by 


nre 





verge of a 
n 





and where houses are peri 
whelmed by any more than ord 
of the great mountain 

It was a day of glorious s 
the Appenines rimming the hor 
in a robe of new snow. | 
driver at the gates of Pom) 
regarded the importunities of 


ing into the dead city which 
alone and un 
e Ve¢ ) 


knew so well 
An } a 
Ps 1G as 


streets the spell of Pompeii 








and for the first time d 
part forget the cruel wound w 


received that morning. 
magic like t 
it unattended by crowds of 
guides. 


Joy passed slowly 


the stone ire grooved deep | 
of chariot turning l v 
. , 
one oro r of the dw 1 i 
' nl } 
1 1@ 1 \ peopie | 
eaten and slept, where little 


prayed with the toys w 
the ¢ cast of the m } 


Into that museum itself 


She had seen it often before, 
1 1 1 —. , 
DV the § ht Of th< > plaster 
] n € l to | OW t 
xople fled from the fiery 
| ending to overw! 1 

It wa e Por j 


em 
em 
o 
tT? 
A 
lone 
+ 
2 
2a 


dr 





hat of Pompeii wh 


to drive out to Pomp 


rtici, T 
on om 
ie 1% 3 
My 
i y 4 
nary activit 
n ne, wit 








> Sc 
one 
n 











. : : 
His expression never ch inged, and for an awful mare Drawn ¢ 


Moment Joy thought he was about to turn away "’—p. 1016 >ydne 
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Tragic Poet, walked over to the newest 
excavations, and found them deserted by the 
workmen, as they usually are! 

Joy ate the lunch which she had brought 
with her in the tessellated dining-hall of a 
great house, and then passed on through the 
other rooms, thankful from the very depths 
her soul that she seemed, for the present 
at least, to be all alone in Pompeii. 

It was a newly excavated building which 
she was exploring. Across a wide grassy 
courtyard she caught sight of other rooms 
and set off towards them, then suddenly 
stumbled, whilst a cry of amazed terror 
broke from her lips 

For the ground had given way beneath 
Joy’s feet, and she found herself falling— 


{ no 
la li is 





Frantically, the girl clutched at the grass 
and flowers within her reach, trying to drive 
her fingers into the earth. As the rising 
cloud of dust cleared away and her wits 
returned she realized that she was clinging 
to the rim of a circular hole obviously man- 
made and most probably an ancient well. 

Plainly it had been at some period 
covered over with planks which, in their 
turn, plants and grass and moss had over- 
srown, hiding the whereabouts of the well 
completely. 

But beneath the skin of growth the 
ver had rotted away, and it had only 
needed Joy’s careless tread to break away 
ompletely. 

As for its depth . . . Joy glanced down 
for an instant and closed her eyes, feeling 

ick with dread. Far, far below her, thirty 
feet at least, she saw a sullen gleam of 
water, saw the surface break into oily 
ripples as a stone dropped 

The girl drew a long breath and exerted 
1] her muscles in a sustained effort to raise 
herself above the edge, to get at least a 
firmer grip, a more secure hand-hold. 

But it soon proved to be quite impossible. 
She could not get enough leverage to raise 


er whole weight by scarcely more than the 


ps of her fingers. Moreover, even the 
attempt was dat gerous ; the « lee broke 
vay under her efforts, tufts of grass and 


tones and mould fell rattling down into the 
well as she disengaged them. 
| 


But she could not possibly hold out for 
many moments more, that was very certair 
Fach second a little more of her strength 
eemed to drain awav: soon it would ceive 
out altogether and ie would fall down 


low! to that grim, gleaming wat 





Toy tried to shriek. but found i 


i 5 9 |r ' V¢ 
d i t 1ta 10s 





impossible to make an arti 5) 
oe r chest and ‘ 
ide of the we | | 
gled, animal-like sob 

But the @irl had. inherited pi 
pluck from her soldier-father, and sh 
not inclined to give in even now. | 
cautiously about with her feet she found 
tinv toe-hold, just sufticient to support N 
weight a little, to enable her to » ers 
a few inches higher, so that she could 





see above the eda of the w a 
More she could not attain: it 
a desperate effort that she raised and 








herself to this level. And ever 
Oo ne he rd he ou d ot I te] I 
ing through the gra kc 
Once wn he tried > f 
tine 1 1 onliv ¢ caped f m r 
strangled sob. She lift f 
and saw there, standine within tw 
of her, Captain Caerleon him 
He was turning his head m 
uncertai , as though seeking 
ibouts of the 0 nd, \ 
reached his ears. Seein , 
to give i the tifled B 
the direction of the well, m« 
in a direct, stead 7 
] ven then he ved ) 
tion, no anxiety o1 irprist »¢ eit L 
position. His expression ney 
and for an atvful n tn 
thought that he was about 
deliberateiv and leave her t her fat 
even as a iittiec Of terror ¢ 
lips he be 1 to valk ( ) t 
unhurried to he 
His p cre t n ] 
evi met he oO W1deE i { te \ 
1 olim ne ot re 10 H ) 
few vard iv ba feet ) 
pau 1 eelin 
help he mie t ! t 
Chen lenly, Joy 1 
She f 1 out a wild, wat k 
“Carr! Carr! Keep ! Do 
move another inch! Stav w 
for heaven’s sake 
With one foot almost over t! 
well Caerleon stood sti!] ining I 
( poke in 1 qi ( il 1 V ( 
“Where are you 
H ( ta ) teet \ 
edge of awell. I'v lle I 
to the edge I ant et out! 2) 
ful! . Ix felt he v 


THE BLIND GOD 


weaker and weaker with the effort of speak- 
ing, but there was no need to say more. 





chance had come. I 
when you—cut me.’’ 
- Caerleon knelt down and passed his hands * Joy, you know that I couldn’t see you 
quietly over the ground before him until he — that I’m blind! ”’ 


was going to speak 


> 








ve touched Joy’s fingers—gripped her wrists. “T know that vow; [ didn’t this morn- 
od Then at last he spoke steadily. ing. And your eyes look just as before 
—_ “When | pull let yourself come. Don’t — there’s no sign of blindness.’ 
e drag—don't hurry. ‘Take a long breath— **So they say. But the sight’s completely 
d ; and make yourself as light as youcan.... gone all the same. I can just see the sun, 
her Now!” a fire, the light from a window—that’s all. 
sell On the word he exerted his full strength, It happened at Mons. That’s why I’ve never 
just throwing himself backwards. For an awful tried to seek you out—why I’ve no right to 
nstant Joy felt as though her weight was to say what I long to now.” 
7 dragging him down; then she realized that ‘Why not?’’ Joy was sitting upright at 
kept she was being drawn up—up—that het chest the verge of the well, her hands folded in 
did was now level with the ground. Withasob her lap, her eyes wide and very bright. 
us} she threw herself forward and lay face “Whv not? Because I’m disabled for 
|} downward upon the grass, panting, speech life—because I’ve no right to suggest that 
but | less, you should burden yourself with a blind 


Almost exhausted too by the terrific effort 


husband—no right even to conceive such a 
which he had made, Caerleon knelt beside 


thing as possible.”’ 

















ards | her. Looking up at last, Joy saw that his “Considering that I never even guessed 
face was drawn and haggard with anxiety, you were blind I don’t think the burden 
aia heard him urging her to speak. would be very heavy.”’ 
fies “You're all right, Joy-—you’re not hurt— “T lost my sight tive years ago, remember 
sate not badly hurt? .. .” -—I’ve had time to learn how to do a great 
aged “Tm not hurt at all—thanks to you. many things—that’s the only reason why it 
at But how did you know me?” isn’t noticeable. But I can’t be cured— 
aoe “Directly I heard your voice. Do you I iy 
suppose that I could forget it—or you? ‘* There aren’t any ‘buts’! I won’t have 
ut I’ve no earthly right to talk like that my whole life spoiled by these ridiculous 


B 
I apologize. Of course you were almost 


and no 
It was the stress of the 


beside yourself just now, wonder. 


moment which 


ideas. 


»” 


old-fashioned I hate this silly atti- 
Joy’s voice was sharp with 
rebellion. She clenched Her hands fiercely. 


tude of yours ! 











made you speak like that—use my name! ”’ “You've just saved mv life.”’ 
But “No, it wasn’t * Jov spoke under het *“You saved mine too—we’re quits 
j her | breath but quite clearly. ‘‘ That’s how I there! ” 
and 4 always think of you. Carr.” “T don’t care. I mean I’ve always 

\ sudden look of joy swept over his face, cared. I—I—l’m_ _ yours—if you want 
— but a cloud swiftly followed, dimming its me!” 
itho radiance. “Tf I want you! .,. .’? His voice broke 
niv3 ‘I—mustn’t. . . .”’? he muttered. “I'd on the words, and stretching out his arms, 
rad of no right to ask you. But there’s just one he drew her close. With a quick movement 
i} te thing. I hope you’ve found out that I’m Joy crept near to him, her hand against his 

not quite the cad vou thought me.” cheek. 

‘IT learnt that it was lies years ago, and “ T like ¢his attitude of yours much, much 
ok. I've longed to say how sorry I was ever _ better. > she whispered. ‘‘ Oh, I’m glad 
Don't since. This morning, at the fexsion, when -—-glad—that we found truth at the top, not 
are— you came into the room, I thought that my at the bottom of the well!” 
of the = 
rward, angie \ i = 
on the 
inging 
cart 
owing 
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The Adventure of the 
‘*Mayflower’’ Pilgrims 


This month we celebrate the 300th Anniversary of the sailing of the Pilgrim 
Their Great Adventure is not to be lightly forgotten. 


Fathers. 


NCE upon a time—the story goes—a 

king wandering in Catalonia saw an 

old man busily engaged in planting 
datestones. 

“Why,” asked the King, “do you sow the 
seeds of a tree of such slow growth, seeing 
that the dates will not ripen till a hundred 
years be passed?” 

“Am I not then eating,” the old man re- 
plied, “the fruit of trees planted by my fore- 
fathers who took thought for those who were 
to come? And shall not I do like unto 
them ?” 

It is a story that, like a bright revolving 
light, throws a revealing ray back and back 
through the story of man to the days of the 
planters of the trees from which we take the 
fruit that is our food, forward on to the need 
of the world of to-morrow, and down on to 
the immediate track in front of our feet. It 
quite specially illuminates the vivid central 
meaning of the story of that heroic migration 
of our daring fathers sailed from 
Plymouth just three centuries ago this very 


who 








month. 
I 
“Grey wakes the daybreak, the shivering sails 
are set, 
To misty deeps 
The channel sweeps— 
O mother, think of us who think on thee! 

Earth-home, birth-home, with love remember yet 


The sons in exile on the eternal 


r 
sea. 


O Sir Henry Newbolt sings that stranee 
blend of the heart-ache for the old home 
and of the will to seek a new and fitte1 

home for the hope of youth, that are the 
ery core of the story of the English-speak- 
ng peoples. 

There is no doubt at all that the pioneer 
Pilgrims’ ship’s company of a 


} 


hundred and 
vo men, women, and children who sailed 
from Plymouth on September 6, 1620, would 
never have left the shores of their own land 
f they could, with loyalty to their over- 
whelming sense of right, have remained in 
it. They were themselves people of village 
and country town, who had left the fields 


By | 
Basil Mathews, 
M.A, 


4 

) 
where they had made daisy-chains as chil : 
dren and the brooks where they had tickled ) ' 
the trout; they had sold the cows and the 
sheep, the barn and the homestead that were 
“home” to them in a far more rooted sens ' 
than any place is “home” to most m 
British folk. The warm, thatched roof, tl 
great open fireplace and cavernous chin 
the cosy, cobwebby, hay-swect barn A 


Scrooby and at Austerfield, the little 
familiar shop in the High Street of Gains- 
borough or Norwich; these were “home” 
indeed. And it was that hour of 
patriotism after the defeat of the Spar 
Armada men felt 
England as they neve1 


when unitedly proud of 


had done befor 


Why They Went 


So it was only when (as William Bradford 





tells us) the King’s offic “hunted 
persecuted” them “on every side so as t 
former afflictions we but flea-bitings in 


comparison of these which now cat 
them,” that they resolved that they n 
They actually only wanted to be all 
to worship God in the way that s 
truest and best to themselves, but to 
was accounted 


goes on) “some were taken and clapt uj 


rebellious. So (as 





prison, others had their houses besett 
watcht night and day, and hardly escape 
their hands, and ye most were faine to ! 
and leave their houses and habitations a! 
the means of their livelehood.” 

So they had gone to Leiden and there | 
learned new trades, but they saw th 
Dutch community was absorbin 
dren, and the spirit (which 
more nationally British because it was un- 
conquerably free) desired to save at once tt 
name of England and the fact of fr 

They therefore looked about t \ 

a place where both En; land and Il 
could live. ‘They heard of t 


ind barely charted coast of North Amer 
and decided to try to found a New Et 
there 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE MAYFLOWER” PILGRIMS 





Which they did. ‘They planted the date- 
stone of freedom in America, a seed that 
forms quite certainly the outstanding tree 
of fruit for man in the whole world of our 
day. 

What they saw, however, on the day that 
we celebrate this month was not what we 
see to-day—the American nation “mewing 
her mighty youth.” What they saw was 
exile from the mother land. It was: 

“Dear Earth, 


men, 


near Earth, the clay that made us 


The land we sowed, 
The hearth that glowed— 
O mother, must we bid farewell to thee? 
Fast dawns the last dawn, and what shall comfort 
then 
rhe lonely hearts that roam the outer sea?” 


A Perilous Crossing 





From among these Pilgrims of September, 
Fainthearts and Pliables had 
turned away, but the Greathearts, the Stand 
fasts, the soldiers of the Valiant-for-Truth 
went on. They had been kept back 
for many weeks by difficulty and obstacle of 
one kind and another till September, and 
the time of the equinoctial gales was upon 
them. The journey started in fair weather 
with a favouring wind. ‘They.were not half- 
way across the Atlantic, however, when a 
gale rose and the rollers, lashed into fury 
by the wind, swept seething and _ hissing 
cross the streaming decks of the M/ayflower. 


She was a little thing of ninety-odd tons 


that would have sat in the saloon of a 
nodern liner and then have left room for a 
lance. She climbed the giddy heights of 

wave only to be slung dizzily down its 
into dark 


1620, some 





alibre 


chasms of 

aters, and up again. 

The Pilgrims were crowded in the stifling 

ir under closed hatches between decks, with 
sullen sea water leaking through the 


slopes threatening 


straining timbers and swilling across their 
tumbling luggage under 
horn 


the gloomy yellow 
t ht of ‘ 
Then there was a 


lanthern. 
horrible wrenching 
crash; the main beam had broken; the ship 
vould surely break up. With a great jack- 
crew they got the beam in place and 
ttressed it up with a great baulk of tim- 
er, and so ke pt her from falling to pieces. 
So for weeks the awful strain went on. 
\mid the din and turmoil of raging seas a 


swinging 





NADY Wi born, to 


1» 


whom was given the 
eadful name of Oceanus Hopkins. 
lel overboard and 


seemed, but th 


A man 
as lost for all time, it 


topsail halyards had 


snapped in the tempest and the trailing end 
lashed across him. He caught at the line 
and was hauled aboard by the marvelling 
mariners. Suddenly, after what William 
Bradford, who was in it all, calls “nine 
weeks in this leaking unwholesome ship,”’ 
the cry of “Land ho!” came from the mast- 
head, 


The Dawn of a New Day 


They had sighted Cape Cod, and on 
November 11, 1620, the anchor splashed into 
the waters of the bay west of the crook-handle 
of the Cape. It was the end of the voyage, 
but only the beginning of the adventure. 
It was the dawn of a new day for freedom 
in all the world. 

Scouting parties were sent out; search was 
made for habitable places where crops would 
grow and men could thrive. They found it 
at the bay they called New Plymouth, 
where an ice-borne boulder marks the place 
of their landing. 

The arrows of Indians, the horrors of a 
ghastly pestilence that wiped out whole 
families, the depredations upon their seed- 
corn of wild, lawless, later emigrants, the 
ignorant and sickeningly annoying criti- 
cisms of comfortable merchants at home in 
England, the terrible rigours of the winters, 
the gaunt spectre of famine peering through 
their stockades, the unspeakable solitude of 
life isolated from all the age-long familiar 
environment of Western Christendom 
these might well have broken the spirit 
and destroyed the discipline of these 
waifs of the West. But they conquered. 
They had to put cannon on the roof of the 
church and a stockade round their tiny log- 
cabin city, but the church and the city were 
impregnable to outer foe or inner dissidence. 
They refused to allow material forces to 
dictate terms to the unconquerable soul of 
man, 





Their fortitude was unbroken. Thei1 
discipline stood every stress. They 
triumphed. 
Why? 


It is important in the highest degree to 
know why this decimated group of some 
three score men and women won through 
such tempest and stress. As a matter ol 
fact, the answer is more superlatively vital 
even than appears on the surface, for on 
analysis we find that they discovered the 
way through the very same kind of troubled 
sea in which our post-war world is in dange1 
of finding shipwreck. 


o 
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Reconciling Freedom with Order 


The first secret—and the foundation secret 
was that they discovered very simply what 
no one had ever really learned in practice 
in the world—how to reconcile rich freedom 


with real order. Always liberty had broken 








Il 
Story 


HE rest of the 
what it 


gains in majesty ; 


loses in romance, The date- 
kernel of liberty, planted on the s] 

of Plymouth Bay, grew luxuriantly, but the 

Teutonic ] 


t\ pe ot tyranny 9 Ox mp ined ir 














out into anarchy or order had hardened into Hanoverian George II]. and his Ministers, | 
tyranny, and both things are happening in tried to cut it down. Then freedom flun 
the bewildered world of to-day. out its challenge, and the noble growt! 
But the Pilgrims in the dimly lit cabin of went on in the great soil of America. “A 
the Mayflower laid the very foundation of | men are born tree and equal. Govern ‘ 
immortal democracy when they all signed derives its just powers trom thi nsent of 
freely that wonderful Covenant of men who, the governed” and can be abolished when 4 
“in the presence of God, and of one another, it cuts across that popula will—this was the t 
covenant and combine ourselves together ew root of freedom 
into a civil body politic”; and then pro- Now in our own day there has broken 
ceeded as a free body of equal men to elect the world the greatest of all its wars f 
a Governor for their new tiny state. They freedom, and it has been decided 
were free and equal yet disciplined and 0! liberty by a stupendous victory into w 
united. the grandchildren of the Pilgrims tl 
It was a tinv datestone that thev plant i tinal decisive fs rce. But havir ‘ 
that day; but out of it world-democracy is War we have not yet even begun to 
growing, and is going to grow. peace. 
The Success of Character To Win the Peace 
The second secret was that the essential A half of the human race which used 
quality in world-leadership is not brilliance, suffer under the tyrannies « f 
or social prestige, or wealth, or learning, Empires of Russia, Germany, A 
but first and last and all the time character Turkey, and China ar 
Humanly speaking, the boy William Brad anarchic states. They have won fre 
ford, born in the village of Austerfield, the from tyranny, they still have to w 
bluff, hot-headed British soldier, Captain dom from anarchy. And the date-kernel 
Miles Standish, avhose school was fighting | the Pilgrim Fathers—-which bl 
by the side of Holland against Spain, and have seen) liberty with order, p 
the ex-postmaster, William Brewster, won  fresponsibility, capacity wit ( 
through and laid the foundations of a fre¢ character--holds for the whole | 
world by sheer oak-fibre character The morrow the ecret that it (7 1V 
courage and decision held the Indians at Western world of the past 
bay, and their absolute loyalty to their e1 The British ¢ "\ th of Nat 
gagements grappled the Indians to then and the United States of Am« 
side in a peace which was never broken so residuary legates of that pl 
long as any of the signatorie remained freedom. They have the ecret 
alive save the civilization of the new world « 
\ buoyant body of emigrants came out morrow. Ther in plant out that 
bursting with confidence, full of physical kernel of treedom in the soil of « 
power, and occupying a far better location humanity. 
than the Pilgrims, but they crashed to pieces, 
and were only rescued from starvation and * Why,’ ked the King, “do you sowt 
massacre by the de Spise 1 he p ol Bradford seeds of a tree of such slow Clils 
and Mi Standish and their fellow that the dat will not ripen til 1 
Pilgrim Phe cause of this dramatic issue years be passed? 
Wa ot a ity OF Capacity in the echnical Am | t the cat t | 
ent but th c tructive ( ecutive pl ted by my foretathe who took \ 
idacity and loyalty tl flows fron for those who were \ : 
( cle not I do like unto them?” 
a 
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CHAPTER XVII 
Sally Speaks Out 


HERE was no hardness on Sally’s 
piquant face. Her eyes beamed on 
Sherston with friendly sympathy, and 
feature was tense with interest. 
Where have you come from? We 
nt seen you since the dark ages.” 
“Il came up from Portsmouth yesterday.” 
“Winnie told me you were somewhere 
in there. You've seen her, of course?” 
“Un, yes—last night.” 


ly very nearly added the question, 


“And not to-day?” but restrained herself. 


iter all, although deeply interested, she 

no right to question Sherston, 
ecially since he had not come to see her 
t merely to inquire after his sister 


“T can't imagine why you hadn't heard 


that Miss Sherston had gone from here, 
ite soon after you left London early tn 
as Sod ; 
May—I think it was. 1 thought Winnie 
See ; ; 
vould be sure to have mentioned it in her 
ter ” 
“T haven't had any letters from Winnie 
far,” answered Sherston dryly. a CO 


ssible to smoke here 

“Yes, of course; don't you see the ash 
tray? And here are the matches.” 

She dived under the table and brought 
up a matchbox from the under-shelf. “We 
le’em there when we remember. Matches 
can be counted among the lost things every 
ume. They’re the most clusive commodity 
on earth.” 

Sherston offered her his cigarette-case, 
and though she took one, she did not light 
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by 
Davia Lyall 


it. She longed to ask questions, but was 
too wise. 

She had a refinement of feeling, a nice 
discrimination, which Winnie lacked. 

“You are not demobbed yet then?” he 
asked as he sat back in his chair, feeling the 
kindliness of the atmosphere enfolding him 
as it had done at Paradise Grove. 

Sally shook her pretty head. 

“T don’t think I’m going to be. There's 
a dreadful permanency about agriculture, 
isn't there? It is ditferent from war.” 

“Tt is an eminently peaceful pursuit, cer- 
tainly,” observed Sherston. “But why do 
you say a dreadful permanency Don’t you 
like it there?” 

“Oh! ves, I like it all right; the hours 
are fairly decent and the pay is good. I’m 
not dead nuts on mvy chief, but that’s a mere 
detail. I hope you're getting on all right 
in the country? 

Sherston sm 





iled again, struck by the 
Londoner's estimate of locality. 

To the true-born Londoner there is only 
one city; no other has a place in the sun 
nor vet deserves its name. \ makeshift and 
imitation, a pinchbeck copy, is even the 
most lordly and ambitious town in com- 
parison with London. 

“lm getting on all right both in the 
country and in the town. Portsmouth is a 
big place and very lively.” 

“A place where steamers sail from?” 

“Yes, a big port, splendid harbours, 
everything top-hole and up to date,” he 
answered, smiling still. Sally, encouraged 
by his evident good spirits, remarked : 

“T’m glad to hear it is lively; Winnie 
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likes a lively place. I took her to my 
home in Appleford, Somerset, once, and she 
found it deadly. She was afraid of the 
cows and of being out after dark. 
quiet terrified her.” 

“I guess it would,” said Sherston, and 
knocked his ash into the tray. Then he 
added quietly, ‘‘ Winnie won’t come to 
Portsmouth, so we’re no forrader, and I 
don’t know what to do.” 

“ You must make her,’’ 
viciously. 

‘How does one make a woman do the 
thing she absolutely refuses to do?’’ asked 
Sherston whimsically. 

“‘ There must be ways. If I were a man 
I'd find ’em,”’ said Sally spiritedly. “ What 
excuse does she make for herself? She 
hasn’t any really now, because she’s out of 
a job, has given up the flat, and is at a 
loose end. Why not Portsmouth? I'd 
carry her off if I were you-——”’ 

Sherston shrugged his shoulders. “ She’s 
twenty-four years of age and very deter- 
mined, likewise strong. The carrying-of 
would be a difficult business, and even if 
accomplished, unsatisfactory. I’ve asked 
her to help me to get on, to come and make 
a home—I can afford to keep a modest one 
now—but she refuses. She says our mar- 
riage was a mistake, and when I point out 
that we’ve mostly got to stand by our mis- 
takes in this life and try to make the best 
of them, she merely sgrugs her shoulders. 
That’s the situation between Winnie and 
me at the moment, Miss Withers. I don’t 
suppose you can say anything that can alter 
1x improve it.” 

“T shan’t try; I’m fed up with Winnie. 
She doesn’t deserve to have you or anybody 
bother about her. But the odd thing about 
Winnie is that people do bother about her 

you and me and her own people, and 
some others we could do without. She’s a 
good sort really, if we could get her away 
from the other sort.’’ 





The 


said Sally almost 


Sherston smoked hard for a moment. 

All the veils had long been torn from the 
which he had been reared. 
Situated as he it was a relief, and it 
might be talk frankly to this 
creature who had lived in- 
timately with his wife, and probably knew 
her even better than they did at Paradise 
Grove. 


reserve in 
was, 
a help to 


young woman 


** Do you remember the first night I came 
back from active service?” 


“Why, of course—what a beano it was! 
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Winnie out at the theatre and only me to 
say how do you do! ”’ 

‘*The same thing happened last night. 
She was out when I got to the flat about 
eight o’clock. I went and had some su 
and then went back about nine-thirty. 
While I was waiting about, Butler brought 
her back in a taxi.’ 

Sally shook an angry head. 

‘‘T thought that was all busted up. I 
saw her—let me see—last Sunday, and she 
said she didn’t know where Perry Butler 
was. She didn’t seem to mind either. You 
don’t imagine she cares for that pale weed, 
do you? She’s only used him as a con- 
venience, taken his chocolates and his 
dinners and theatres and taxis, and that’s 
ant" 

Sherston’s face wore an expression of the 
deepest gloom. 

“That may be so; but she t 
with him. It’s an impossible situation, I 
don’t see ahead one little bit, Miss W 
I wish to goodness I did. I don’t kn 
to do. I want to take care of her and st 
won’t let me.’’ 

“You're too gentle with her. 
a good shaking, and for you to show het 
you mean to be the master.” 

“I’m not built that way, Sally. Besides, 
it isn’t done.”’ 

“TI know. That’s the difference between 
your sort and our aid Sally shrewd 


per 





} 


w what 





She wants 


1 


“I’m not sure whether it isn’t better to hav 


it out without ornament or embroidery. At 
least it gets it off your chest. If I were } 
I’d pretend I didn’t care a hang. I'd 


her absolutely severely alone. She’ll come 
to her senses quicker that way than any 
other.” 

“Odd you should say that. 
gave me the same advice.”’ 

“Oh, have you seen Mrs. Tebbit?”’ 

‘Tl was there this morning, had lune! 
with them in fact, and enjoyed myself very 
much.” 

‘“‘ They’re quite a good sort, though not 
your sort. Well, do tell me what Winnie 
mother said about it, if you don’t think I’n 
butting in too much.’’ 

*T don’t think that. 


Her mother 


How coul ] Le alter 


all vour friendly kindness? You know 
Winnie better than anybody, I sl 1 say 
and it helps a lot to know what you think 
“I’m awfully fond of her, really, t! 
I want to murder her sometimes. Theres 
something about her you ’t help lik 


She isn’t a bit catty, thoug!] 


ee vhdeittati eae me 


I iN 


baal 
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you know what that means, and she’s very 
senerous and never goes back on a pal.” 
"J wish I were a pal, then, instead of 
only a husband,’’ observed Sherston rue- 
fully. 

“Well, you sec——” said Sally reflect- 
tively. “I don’t think you could really 
expect just to settle down in the old- 
fashioned usual way all of a sudden. You 
didn’t know much about one another, did 
you? And then you’ve been brought up 
differently. But I do hope it’ll turn out all 
right in the end, and I think it will. But 
do tell me what Mrs. Tebbit said—I’m sure 
she’s on your side.” 

“She is a dear woman, and, oddly enough, 
she says precisely what you say: that I am 
to leave Winnie alone. She is expecting her 
home to Paradise Grove to-morrow at the 
latest, 1 think, and she promises to do all 
she can to persuade her to come to Ports- 
mouth. I'll have to leave it at that.’ 

“But you’ll see her again?”’ said Sally 
quickly. 

‘I have no such I’m going 
back to Portsmouth to-morrow morning. I 
have an appointment with a man from 
Aldershot there at twelve o’clock.”’ 

“But won’t you sce her to-night at the 


fing 09 
hats 


intention. 


‘No; I’m 
Hotel.” 

“Oh, my hat! Is it so bad as that?” 
xclamed Sally. ‘I am sorry, but never 
mind. It will come all 
my bones.”’ 

“T wish I felt it in 
anything to be done.”’ 

“Not ji If I were you I’d take 
Tebbit’s advice. The first thing that 
1g Winnie to her senses is the want 
y. It’s a beastly horrid thing to 

, 1 know, but if only she could have a 
spell of bad luck, to be out of a job for 

ite a and be really hard up, it 
ould be excellent for her. She’d come to 
Portsmouth, I bet you, quick enough.”’ 

“But I don’t know that I want to be 
tegarded exactly as any port in a storm, 
Miss Withers. I’ve never insisted on my 
nights, but I have a few in the offing, you 


‘ 
khow,”” 


Welbeck 


+ y +7 rs © 1, 
Stopping at the 


a 





right; I feel it in 
mine; but there isn’t 


Ist now. 









while, 





Sally laughed, well pleased by this little 


r 2 
Na of spirit, 

Of course you have; and the sooner you 
) . 4 
ret Winnie know it the bette 

A little silks nee fell then, and presently 
Sally changed the biect. 


THE LOOP OF GOLD 


*‘T don’t suppose you know that I got 
rather friendly with your sister before she 
left London, Mr. Sherston? ’’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it. The person who 
couldn’t be friendly with you would be a 
dificult specimen I could imagine. You 
are just the very soul of friendliness.” 

‘* How nice of you to say that; but she’s 
most awfully nice—your sister, I mean— 
such a good sort, and so clever. She asked 
me to go for a week-end to Digswell, and 
I’m going next Friday.” 

Sherston’s interest grew vivid at once. 

‘““How splendid! I’m glad you are 
going. Give them all my love.” 

“ Don’t you write to them regularly?” 
asked Sally a trifle wistfully. 

He shook his head. 

‘*T hadn’t anything good to report, so 
I’ve been laying low and keeping dark. 
You speak as if you thought I ought to 
write? ” 

““Oh, I do. They’re your people, and 
your sister is most awfully fond of you. 
She did try to be friendly with Winnie 
honestly, but there was just something made 
Winnie horrid to her every time. I told 
her it was just keeping up spite. She 
hasn’t ever forgiven them for thinking she 
wasn’t good enough for you at the start.” 

Sherston knew that to be a summary of 
the situation, but he did not pursue the 
subject. 

“ So you’re going down to Digswell? It’s 
a lovely old place. I hope you’ll like it. 
You must write and tell me about it.’’ 

Sally did not promise. ‘There was a 
queer, far-away look in her eyes, and as 
she folded her hands on her knee her face 
wore a very childlike, pathetic look. 

“ Oh, Mr. Sherston, I do wish it had been 
Winnie that was friendly with your sister, 
and going down to Digswell instead of me.’’ 

Sherston did not answer for a moment, 
nor meet the straight, rather pitiful, gaze 
of the childlike eyes. 

“J don’t wish that,’’ he said deliberately. 
“What I do wish is that I had married 
you instead of Winnie. My word, what a 
different world it would have been to-day!” 

Sally’s face paled a little, but she looked 
bravely across the intervening 
hoping he did not see her tremble. 

‘Don’t say things like that. You only 
say them because you’re so hipped. We’r 
pals, good pals, and we to keep on 
being that~-at least ] do. I’m Winnie’s pal, 


too, and l’ve never gone back on her. I’m 





space, 


Want 
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not going to now, and I’ll go on believing 
that it’ll come out all right and that you'll 
be happy yet. As I said before—lI feel it in 
my bones.’’ 

Sherston blessed her for her good sense 
and good feeling. 3ut he did not apologise 
for the words that had been wrung from him 
by the stress of the moment. 
tained a sufficient modicum of 
make them irrevocable. 


They con- 
truth to 
He stood up, look- 
ing very tall and fine in the half lig 
held out his hand. 

“Good-bye, little pal; I’ll never forget 
you; if—and I day you 
speak of ever comes it will be 
largely to you. i wish there 
in the world. I am certain it 
be a better world then, fo1 
like 

He went 
summoned 


ht, and 


and if—the happy 
owing 
were more ol 
you would 
poot beggars 
me.” 

then, before Sally Withers had 


sufficient self-control to answe1 


him. 
She watched him disappear through the 
swing door, and then sank back in the low 


chair with a queer, wrung expression on 
her face. 

Sally was deeply moved, far 
liked to fee back of 
her mind was a most poignant regret. If 


only—if only 


more de ( ply 


than she and at the 





‘Sally, Sally Withers, shut up, hold 
aard, don’t be a little fool!’’ she said 


larkly and determinedly under her breath. 
‘Play the lly, play the game 
rhere isn’t anything else in the world worth 


game, °< \ 





loing. And there’s Tr a lot t playing 
t. Oh, heavens, such a lot!” 

She put her hands before her eye lor a 
noment to force back the ald ng tears. 
She wa quite alone there in the half dark, 


the lights not being turned up yet; 


obody was witness to that very bitter bit 
oad the loval 
to battle with alone. 


she sat there 


or t 


little soul was called 
; a long time, and when she 
sufficiently recovered herself, took up the 
cigarette Sherston had given her, lit a match 


and blew it out again. She had a fine 
perception of Sherston’s standard; somehow 
she knew just what thines he liked in a 
woman and what jarred upon him. She had 
often seen the hardening of hi feature 


when Winnie was more than usually pro- 


nounced in speech or behaviour, and had 
understood. 


In spite ot her brave vords she was not 
very optimist about tive Sherstor ’ future 
kven ving both the benefit ot the doubt 





she could not discover any permanent plat- 


form for their 
She was thinking of 


happiness. 
that when the swing 
Winnie came 
} } .. 

black silk wrap over 
and the floral 


look 


doors revolved again and 


gh, wearing the 


throug! 
] 


1er summer frock, toque 


which made her face so pretty and 
piquant. 
‘ There 


Sal, my luck’s in fo1 
the first time this blessed day! I’m dead 
’ cried Winnie as she gave her a light 
kiss and dropped into the chair Sherston 
had so lately vacated. ‘‘ Oh, what a day! 
But I’ve got the stuff out of the flat—all my 
stuff, I mean. 
and go back to mother’s to-morrow. 

Sally did not 


you are, 


beat,’ 


I’m sleeping there to-night 


speak for a full minute. A 
going on inside. Shouk 
not tell Winnie of Sher 


fierce debate wa 


she or should she 








ston’s visit! She decided to b gi >a 
what Winnie herself should sav. 

**T’ve had a rotten day, abso! otten. 
Every blessed thine went wrong. The v 


didn’t come in 
decent meal since last night, when Per 
dined me at P But my 
immediately after. He took me back to tl 
flat in a taxi, and there 
It gave me quite a turn, I can tel 

“T should think it did. It’s rotter 


time, and I haven’t had 


oldini’s 


care for him If you did there would 


ome excuse 


‘Go it Good old muvver! I } ‘ 
with Perry because he’s usef 
me a good time I’m a bit fed up w 
now. I, think Jack came p from Pe 
mouth to take me down, like a bundle « 


portmanteau. But I dashed 
him I wasn’t having a1 

“What's your objection to Port 
Winnie?” 

“IT don’t want to leave Londo \ 
he can get me a home here and 
income I’l! fulfil my part of the bargau 
He hasn’t fulfilled his 

What was that?” isked » 


Nterestedly 


3ut brought to book, Winnie « ild 
recur any factory explanatvio! 

He t k mie es ‘ epeat 1, 
over the old, old Prievance. I 
would hav: married him it | t} 
hadn’t any money. That takes a lot 
tine over. He doesn’t eem to thin 


matters; but | do 


| 
} 
| 


ota 





er 
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now, don’t you think?” asked Sally 









innocently. | | \ 
“So he says; but I need proof. If } | ty 
ever he gets to be a big profiteer out of / j } 
the rubbish of camps he'll find me on ; 

the doorstep.” , 
“Aren't you ashamed to be such a 





money-grubber, Win- 
nie Tebbit ?” 
“Mrs. Jack Sher- 


ston, if you please,” 
said Winnie with a 
laugh. “ You may talk 
highfalutin as much 
and as long as 
like, Sally, but 
have to admit that we 
ant do without 
money. You couldn’ 
live in this nice com- 
fortable place, for in- 
stance, if you weren't 
earning good money. 


you 
you 


Your luck’s in, and 
mine is out. I don't 
believe you honestly 


tned to get me a berth 
at your place.” 

= honestly did,” 
said Sally quietly, but 
did not trouble to be 
extravagant in her 





*** What I do wish is 
that I'd married you 
instead of Winnie ” 
—p. 1023 





assurances. “ Tell me, 
Win, are you really in 






agree on certain points, and Winnie was 


quite evidently in the mood to make trouble. 











earnest? Won't 
go back to Portsmouth 
to-morrow ?” 


“Who told 


you Sally was indifferent. She no longer 
valued Winnie’s good opinion nor particu- 


larly her Her and 


with your husband 


friendship. complete 





you he was going to utter selfishness had spoiled everything. 

morrow’ ’? asked Winnie, her eves like two “When did he come here? How long.did 
lard beads, immediately fixing Sally’s face he stop, and what did you talk about?”’ 

‘He did. He’s been here, W wot been asked Winnie with a slightly threatening 
sone more than twenty minutes It’s a note in her voice. 

‘onder you didn’t meet him.”’ “He came about six and stayed about 
“What was he doing here?’’ asked three-quarters of an hour——” 
sa 


Winnie, and an edge crept into her voice 


“And what did you talk about?” 
twhich Sally was immediately and acutely ‘“ You—most of the time. I was 


bored 





nscious. stiff with it. He can’t talk about anything 
“He came to ask for his sister.’’ else.” 
“Mean to say he didn’t know she had Winnie’s bead-like eves never for a 
to Digswell Tell that to the moment left Sally’s face, but she was 
harines ! I don’t believe it.” said Winnie puzz'ed to read its expression 
otting ly * More likely he came to see “This is very interesting. Tell me what 
: . he said. | suppose he abused me, and you 
lo this Sally made no response. She felt both sat in judgment on me.”’ 
® hostility in the air, however, and ‘*1f you_like to think that you can, Win; 
suessed that a breach between them was 1 shan’t take the trouble to contradict 
imminent. vou.”? 
She w as perfectly awa hat thev did not “Of course, | know what you think. 
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You’ve never hidden it from me. You think 
I should lick Jack Sherston’s boots and 
thank God on my bended knees that he has 
married me. Well, I’m not doing it, and if 
you want him, you’re welcome to him—so 





there! It might be a short cut out of the 
difficulty.” 


Sally’s face set like a mask. She 
slowly and looked towards the door. 

** You’ve got a nasty mind, Winnie, and 
I’m through with you. If that’s all you’ve 
got to say to me you can go out by that 
door, see, and don’t come in again until 
you have learned how to behave yourself 
and to keep a civil tongue in your head. 
You may wipe your boots on Jack Sher- 
ston, if you like, but you won’t wipe them 
on me, not while I can still sit up and take 
a little notice. Do you understand? ’”’ 

Winnie understood perfectly, and, in- 
wardly, slightly quailed before something 
in Sally’s eyes she had never seen there 
before. 


*“You can’t look me straig! 


rose 


Sally Withers, and say you’ve 
game.’’ 

‘I don’t want to look in your face and 
say anything at all. I’m through with you 
until you learn to behave yourself. When 
you come back and apologise Ill talk to 
you again, and not until. Good night.” 

She picked up her few belongings, nodded 
coolly, and walked off towards the staircase, 
leaving Winnie sitting, petrified with aston- 
ishment, in the !ounge. She finished her 
cigarette, and then, with a very curious 
expression on her face, drew on her gloves 
and left the place. 

Her restlessness was terrible. 
up and 


She looked 
Marylebone Road, and 
then began to walk rapidly in the direction 
of Great Portland Street. Arrived at the 
Welbeck Hotel, she summoned up all her 
and entering, asked at the desk 
whether Mr. Sherston was in the house. 
Her luck was out again, however, for the 
usual clerk was at her supper, and the sub- 
stitute made a mistake and ar 1 that 
no person of that name was staying in the 
hotel. 


After that she went back to the 


down the 


courage, 


swere; 


deserted 
self a poor little meal, went 


to bed, and sobbed he: 


flat, made he 
early elf to sleep. 


One by one the props were leaving her, 


and she was a little afraid of the future. 
Had Sherston called ayain late that evene- 
Ing po tb he might have ad a different 
reception, and the story would have ended 





more quickly and happily. 
alone 


He Was Sitting 


in one of the stalls at: the Empire. 
taking no interest whatever in the 
only longing to be back at work where a 


man had a chance to forget for a tim: 


least his personal and private sorrows. H: 
left Waterloo next morning by the seven- 
forty train. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
The Week-End at Digswell 


HE little station at Digswell was one 
of the prettiest on the Great Western 
line. Grace Sherston thought so as sh 
drove up with the little pony cart about half 
past seven on a Friday evening to meet 
the afternoon express from Paddin 

She left it in charge of the station lad a 
walked up and down the long platforr 
looking at the gay flower-beds and 
pretty country stretching away towards t 
sea. 

They were only three miles 
don, and when the wind was in ¢ 
directions could feel the tang of t 

But there tang in the i 
that lovely June evening; indeed there was 
scarcely any air abroad at all. The sk 


was no 


the most heavenly blue, flecke 

bars and shafts of pale gold deepenin 
flame 
evening! She 


towards the sunset. An exq 
felt glad that it was x 
for Sally’s sake. 

Grace looked well in_ her 
country clothes, and had undoubtedly 
her true environment. Something hig! 
possessive, individual, characterised 
movements, and she was absolut tI 
handling a horse. 

It had rather surprised her to find 


Sherston 


well she could handle even a restive 0! 
for she had not learned to ride or drive 
Putney. It was in the blood. She ! 
longed to the soil. 

Her figure was very gracefu 
walked with a kind of swa x di 
which many admired. She had 
colour than when working at the W 


Office, and her eyes, so clear and strailg 


had dispensed with the double ey 


Sally caught sight of her as t! ong t 
swept up the platform, and by tu tin 
Grace had hastened along to meet ber $ 
had got out, grasping the modest sult 
which contained all the be ings 

been able to ollect for use on her I 
visit to a eat house. Sally w tar 
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wise as well as too simple to spend a lot of 
money On unnecessary things to try and 
impress her entertainers. 

She believed that she was asked for her 
own sake, and that they were just going to 
be kind to her without expecting that she 
could emulate their style at all. 

She was a very different dresser from 
Winnie—fashion did not lure Sally Withers 
atall. But she possessed a queer, if slightly 
tude, artistic sense which kept her off 
narsh colours or violent contrasts, or any- 
thing bizarre or likely to attract attention. 
he had decided on the kind of clothes 
ich suited her, and adhered to them, thus 
giving to her appearance a certain in- 
dividual touch. 

She always bought good clothes too, pre- 
ferring to wait until she could afford them, 
whereas Winnie piled up quantities of 
neap blouses, flimsy frocks, all sorts of 
is and ends, just’ because she liked 





rn 








The result, where Sally was concerned, 
was pleasing, and lots of people looked at 
her a second time, wondering who she was 
and where she had got the quaint, attrac- 
tive individual touch. 

Grace Sherston, smiling delightedly, took 
both her hands and then kissed her, which 
brought the flush of pleasure to Sally’s face. 

“There you are! I’m so glad to see you, 


Sally. How sweet you look, and what a 
lovely day. I’m so glad we can show you 
Digswell in all its glory.” 
“I’m not minding about Digswell, I’m so 
pleased to see you,’’? said Sally frankly. 
“You look absolutely ripping, and different 
—quite different. What have you been 
doing to yourself?” 

“Nothing particular, only living in the 
open a good deal and enjoying life very 
much, 





“T know,”’ said Sally quietly. ‘ You be- 
long, that’s all there is to it. You ought 
never to have been in London. It wasn’t 
your bit———’? 

_“T might say the same to you. Don’t you 
dave any hankerings after Zumerset? ”’ 

“T might have a few now and again, but 
I like old London too, and my work gets 
More interesting every day. I’ve learned 
quite a lot of new things about the country 
since I’ve been in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. And I’m most awfully respectful to 
farmers. I know all about their difficulties 
and responsibilities, you see. I’ve been 


Present when lots of deputations inter- 
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viewed my chief, and I’m getting quite an 
expert.”’ 

‘*You’ll have to talk to father. He's 
taking a tremendots interest in the Home 
Farm, and I was only saying to mother 
yesterday that when my uncle comes back 
from Batavia we shall all hate to turn out.’ 

“Perhaps it.won’t ever be necessary. All 
sorts of things happen one never expects. 
Are you going up this lovely lane? Oh! 
doesn't the may smell sweet? It’s just like 
paradise. This is a prettier part of Somer 
set than Appleford, where I come from.”’ 

“Tt is lovely, and we’re only half a mile 
from the sea at the Priory. We can see the 
beach from our terrace. Well, and so old 
London is in the same place still. Tell 
me, do you ever see Winnie?” 

“T saw her last about a week ago,” said 
Sally cautiously. They had not met since 
the memorable night when they had 
measured swords in the lounge of the hostel 
in North Park Street; but Sally had some 
first-hand information regarding Winnie’s 
latest movements from her brother, Ernie 
Tebbit, whom she had met accidentally one 
dav in the Tube. 

‘* How is she, and hasn’t she gone to my 
brother yet? ” 

** Not yet.” 

‘You surprise me. I quite thought from 
what he said in a letter to father that they 
had settled down together in Portsmouth.” 

“ He came up to take her there, but she 
wouldn’t go.’ 

** And is she still at the flat?” 

‘* Oh, no; that’s given up. She sold some 
of the things to the people who took it, and 
the rest she took home to her mother’s 
house at Brixton.” 

Grace knit her brows in perplexity, and 
her eyes were sad. 

“Tt’s a tragedy, don’t you think, one of 
the big tragedies of the war?’’ 

“There are heaps of them,’’ said Sally. 
“ I’m always coming up against a fresh one. 
Nobody seems to want to keep on at any- 
thing nowadays. I feel a bit like that 
myself.” 

‘*T hope you see her sometimes, Sally. 
I’ve often told mother that the most hope- 
ful thing about it all is that she has you 
for a friend.” 

Sally coloured to the very tips of her 
little shell-like ears. 

‘‘T like Win all right; she’s a good sort 
if she was let alone. We had a bit of a 
tiff lasy week. It was after your brother 
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had been 





in London. I didn’t like what 
she said, and told her quite straight what I 
thought. There’s a coolness, but that'll 


on 


little flicker 


off,”’ added Sally with a queet 


ing smile. ‘* Win’s like the rest of us, I’m 
afraid. She has no use for anybody who 
doesn’t approve of everything she says and 


does. It’s going to come right, 


though, 
Grace,’’ she added, somewhat timidly get- 


ting out the name. “I shouldn’t worry 
about it too much if I were you. It will 
come right. Winnie’s got sense tucked 


away at the back, 
against it by and by.”’ 


and she'll come up 

Sally’s assurance was so comforting that 
the gloom gradually « 
Sherston’s 


leared 
was 


from Grace 
‘asvy to be 
gloomy on that beautiful evening when all 
nature seemed to be 
which there was no 

“Ever heard the nightingal 
Grace suddenly. ‘‘ Hush! 

She the 
an angle in the and in 
dusk they listened to the flood of 
melody being poured f1 
the hollow. 

**T used to hear it 
ford, but it 
said Sally. 

ses good luck 
come back to their old haunts,’’ said Grace, 


urging the pony forward again. “They had 


brow. It not ¢ 


hushed in peace in 


jarring note 


gy 
asked 
There he is! ”’ 
drew rathe 
lane, 


up cart sharply at 


pretty the 
sweet 


ym the thicket in 


sometimes at Apple- 
lidn’t sound so loud and clear,’’ 


’ 


when the n 


ightingales 


been gone from Digswell Woods quite a 
long while. This summer they've come 
back.” 

“ Because they like you being here,’’ said 
Sally with her quaint provoking smile. 
Grace nodded and said she hoped sO Pre- 
sently they came to the lodge gates which 
opened in fine style to let them ito the 
sombre reaches of the lo y avenue eading 
to the house. 

** Say, do you think it'll be all right up 
there?’’ asked Sally timidly “Shall I 
know how to behave myself? Will they 
be glad to see me? 

**Wait and see,’’ said Grace, not taking 
Sally’s words seriously. 

Nevertheless it was a very timid Sally 
that was presently welcomed with a kind 
graciousness by Mrs. Sherston, who had 
settled down very comfortably at Digswe 
and only wished she could st in it for 
ever. 

“It ought to be ours, Christopher,” she 
had said more than 


once to her husband 


what it has done for you You're 


** Look 


10 





a different man already. 
had been kinder to us! 


If only fortune 


Grace had talked a great deal about Sally 
Withers to mother, who had raised ty 
objections to the week-end visit 

She keenly however. 
taking this queer acquaintance merely 


het 


Was not 


interested, 
as 
part of the fads arising out of the war. 
But when she saw the girl’s small, piquant 
face and wistful eyes she felt her charm. 
which caused a most unusual warmth to be 
infused into her welcome. 

“I’m very glad to see you, my dear—we 
all are. You tired, | am f 
your long journey; but you wi 


after you have had 


are 


sure, 





l feel better 
You 
will excuse Mr. Sherston and me not having 
tor 

your 





something to eat. 


waited dinnet you, but Grace and 


you will have little evening meal 


} ” 
together. 


Sally thanked her demurely, her terro1 
and nervousness gone, all her eyes for the 
beauty and dignity of that wonderful old 
house known to artists and connoisseurs all 
over the world. Had Sally been called to 


deliver an opinion she mig 


ht have said that 
it seemed strange and hardly fair that so 


much value and beauty should belong ex- 
clusively to one or even to two or thre 
people. Sally was a Socialist | at 


and het 


home to her ratner 


habit and upbringing 
had 


some of t 


brought 
he big injustices of life. 


Sut her own < 


1arm took the edge off any 
thing she had to say on the 





subject; her 


lisarmed all she came 


Grace took her up to the big wide room 
dressed in summer chintz with great roses 
sprawling all over it, where there was some 


priceless Jacobean furniture accompanied by 


$ 1 
ack here 
decoration and accessories in which there 


Was not a jarring note. It was of Jack 


Sherston Sally thought rather pitifully as 


she emptied the contents of her small suit- 
case and laid on the bed the little frock 
of amber crépe de Chine which her own 


cleve! hneers had fashioned for this great 
event in her life. 

How could he, if this were his real en- 
vironment and setting, ever have endured 
the sordid reality of the private soldier's 
life? And what had attracted him to 
Winnie Tebbit ? 

She thought of some of Winnie’s ways, 
and the reality of things at the newsagent’: 
gave her a queer 


nausea 


shop in Paradise Grove 


turn which was almost a 
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“She folded her arms on the broad ledge, = — 
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“ There’s things about this queer life we 
don’t get the hang of, and I don’t suppose 
we ever will,’’ she said to herself as she laid 
against the pale lemon of the little frock 
the dusky flame of a string of dark amber 
beads she had picked up cheaply, unstrung, 
at one of her haunts where second-hand 
things can be picked up by those who know 
how to buy. She found herself humming as 
she brushed the mop of her hair: ‘ Kind 
hearts are more than coronets, and simple 
faith than Norman blood! ”’ 

“ Winnie ain’t got the seeing eye; she’s 
holding everything cheap just now,’”’ she 
added ruefully. “Well, it’s got to come 
right—it just has got to.’’ 

When Grace came to fetch her she was 
quite ready. 

“How pretty you look, my dear, and what 
a sweet frock!” cried Grace in genuine 
admiration. 

“*Racksmith’s bargain basement, June 
sale, five and elevenpence the yard, reduced 
because it wasn’t a colour everybody could 
wear, and a remnant at that. 1 made it 
myself off a paper pattern. The beads? 
Oh! they came out of the Caledonian 
market. Ever been there?” 

“Never. They’re real amber, Sally—and 
such big fine ones! ”’ 

“I found them loose in an old crock on 
the pavement, gave seven and six for the 
lot, strung them myself. I’m glad you like 
them. I’ll be lost in this big room. Say, 
don’t you ever feel lonely so far away from 
everybody, all by your little selves in such 
a castle? ’’ 

Grace smiled, tucked the small brown 
hand under her arm, and they descended to 
the dining-room together where Sally was 
awed by the presence of a rather stately 
butler with a pink and white face and 
silvered hair which made him look like an 
elderly cherub. She enjoyed her dainty 
meal, however, and chattered without ceas- 
ing, delighting Grace with her caustic 
remarks and her vivid outlook on 
thing. 

They did not talk any more about Jack 
and Winnie, but 


found herself 





every- 


a little later, when she 
in one corner of the big 
Chesterfield couch in the drawing-room and 
Mrs. Sherston Sally 
a bad quarter of 


in anothe: 


’ 


had rather 
an hour 


*“*My daughter tells me you see my son’s 
wife sometimes ? ” 
‘Yes, ma’am, I do; at least I saw her 


about ten days ago—no, only a week ago 
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this very night. She came to see me at the 
place where I live.” 

“She tells me, too, that my son was up 
in London last week?” 

“Yes, he was; I saw him too.” 

“Tell me how he is looking. We 
haven’t seen him since we left London, and 
have only once heard from him.” 

“He is perfectly well, Mrs. Sherston, and 
getting on splendidly. He told me so,” 

“In his business you mean, I suppose?” 

Sally nodded. 

“Perhaps you can enlighten 


us as to the 
exact nature of the business. In the only 
letter we have had from him he spok 
vaguely of the salvage of camps. What 


does that mean? It seems odd for me t 
have to question you like this, M 
Withers, and I hope you don’t mind.” 

**T don’t mind at all,’ Sally assured her 
solemnly. 

She had already taken the measure 
Mrs. Sherston, and realised that, in 
own picturesque vernacular, she couldn't 
hold a candle either to her daughter or he 


I 


son. She had not yet met the head of t! 
house. 
She stood in no awe, however, of Mr: 


Sherston, but was merely amused by 
height of her condescending kindness. Sh 
could separate the two qualities, howeve! 
cling to the kindness and shelve the co1 
descension. It was a rare gift she possess 
which enabled her to get on with all k 

of strange conflicting elements, and ev 
sometimes to reconcile them. 

Totally unaware of how correctly and 
rather mercilessly this small elf-like bird o! 
the common world was weighing her up, 
Mrs. Sherston still further condescended | 
pursuit of information regarding her son. 

** As you have seen them both so recent 
you can give me the latest news of then 
How is Winnie? ”’ 

“ Perfectly well, Mrs. 
never saw her look better.’’ 

** And what is doing? Still < 
War Office I suppose? Don’t you think 
a pity the War Office keeps on these youl 
war wives? It would b 
they gave the 
members of the 
you think? ’”’ 

“ They 


Sherston; in fact ! 


she 


so much better 


work to the 


Women’s 


lemol 
aemot 


o. lor 
Le wus, Us 


aren’t giving the 


body,’? said Saily bluntly.‘ They’re pé 
ing them off in shoals every day. Winn 
hasn’t been at the War Office 

weeks now ad 
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“Dear me! And what is she doing now, 
then? Isn’t she with my son? ”’ 

“Not yet. You see she’s giving up the 
flat and selling some of her things and 
taking the rest of them to her mother’s.” 

“But why to her mother’s? ’’ asked Mrs. 
Sherston perplexedly. 

“ Well, because she is going there herself 
till she gets a new job,” said Sally, 
obliged to answer the questions truthfully, 
because there was no other way out. And, 
anyhow, there did not seem to be any par- 
ticular reason why Mrs. Sherston should be 
spared any of the details. 

“Another job! You surprise me! I 
understood from the letter my son sent to 
his father that he was now in a position to 
make a home for his wife. Why hasn’t she 
gone to him?” 

“Well, because she just won’t, Mrs. 
Sherston. You see, Winnie loves London 
and doesn’t want to leave it.” 

“But that is matter of no consequence at 
all~her likes or dislikes, I mean. A wife’s 
place is with her husband * 

“Winnie doesn’t see it like that.’’ 

“You distress me when you tell me that. 
Does if mean that they are not happy any 
more? ” 

Sally pondered this leading question. 

“Well they’re not just settled down yet, 
ion’t you know. Both of them feel that it 
isn’t easy to settle down. Winnie’s been on 
her own a long time now with good money 
to spend,” 

“But my son couldn’t help that. He was 
serving his country,’? said Mrs. Sherston 
jealously. 





Sally nodded in full comprehension. 
“Yes, of course; he wasn’t to blame, and 
ie isn’t to blame now. He’s got something 
to offer Winnie, and she won’t take it be 
tause it doesn’t happen to suit her views. 
It will suit them by and by—I told him—if 
only he’ll hold on long enough.”’ 

Mrs. Sherston looked more deeply per- 
plexed and troubled. 

The ordered comfort and luxury of the 
life she was enjoying to the full had in 
tome strange way awakened the pangs of 
onscience regarding Jack. At the back of 
her mind she had even the lurking fear that 
she had failed him. She longed to hear that 
in spite of them he was doing well and 
making good. It cost her pride something 
o talk things over with this strange product 
of modern life; but the fact that through 
her she would probably get some light op 
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the situation regarding her son and his wife 
had made her willing to welcome Sally 
Withers to Digswell Priory. 

Already she admitted her quaint charm; 
now she was up against her other qualities, 
her shrewd common sense, her quick alert 
grip of the bigger issues of life and conduct. 

“You talk as if you had had some con- 
versation with my son on the subject.” 

“Yes, I had,” answered Sally in a 
slightly lowered voice. ‘He asked me 
whether I could do anything. But I 
couldn’t. Nobody can with Winnie. She’s 
like that. Everything she does has got to 
come off her own bat, if you know what I 
mean.” 

“‘T can guess. Of course, I always felt 
that she was a crude undeveloped creature 
who needed both discipline and education. 
There is no harm in my talking frankly to 
you because I understand from Grace that 
you have been a good friend to both of 
them. Now tell me, did my son speak 
quite frankly to you about this strange new 
business he is engaged in?’? 

“He. did.” - 

“Will you explain it to me, then, be- 
cause both Mr. Sherston and I are a good 
deal in the dark about it yet?” 

“When he left London he tramped on 
foot down to Portsmouth, at least nearly 
to it, and he got the idea as he passed by all 
the big camps that are down that way that 
money could be made out of the salvage.” 

“What is salvage really? Do tell me if 
you know.” 

Sally smiled a little. 

“He was very amusing about it. He de- 
scribed the piles of scrap iron and biscuit 
tins and bully beef tins, and bottles and old 
crocks and things lying about. He said he 
had become a rag-and-bone merchant, and 
he had a little cart, I don’t just know 
whether it was a moke or a pony that drew 
it. That’s how he began, but it’s got bigger 
and bigger and now he doesn’t even handle 
the stuff, he buys and sells it over again to 
the people who remove it.” 

“ How extraordinary !” said Mrs. Sherston 
faintly, and Sally felt her shrinking at the 
suggestion of the rag-and-bone business. 

“Then he was fortunate in meeting an 
old lady who was most awfully good to him. 
She lent him a hundred pounds to start off 
with. He paid that back in seven weeks, 
Mrs. Sherston; don’t you think that was 
pretty good?” 

“It was indeed. 





He did not tell us any 
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of these details in his letter, I wonder at it. 
Do you know why he did not tell us all 
these interesting things we would so much 





like to hear? It’s an extraordinary story, 
[I hope you will tell my husband all about 
it just as you have told me. But I am very 
troubled to hear that Winnie is behaving 
like that. Don’t you think it very wrong 
of her not going down to Portsmouth to 
help him? It’s her duty, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes, but the trouble is to convince 
Winnie that it is. Duty doesn’t mean very 
much to her, I’m afraid.” 

“1 think I must write to her and point it 
out.” 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Sally on the spur of 
the moment, trying to picture the effect a 
duty letter inspired by Mrs. Sherston would 
be likely to have on Winnie in her present 
frame of mind. 

“But why? It seems to me that older, 
wiser people fail in their duty if they don't 
speak out frankly to the younger set.” 

Sally looked straight into Mrs. Sherston’s 
rather cold grey eyes and said frankly: 

“Don’t do it, Mrs. Sherston, it'll do harm 
instead of good! You see, Winnie hasn't any 
use for you just now, not any use at all.” 

Mrs. Sherston’s back literally stiffened at 
this amazing pronouncement. 

“Dear me, what an extraordinary thing 
for you to say. I was very kind to her 
while Jack was away, at least I tried to be, 
but she was very difficult, very difficult in- 
deed. If by any happy chance now my son 
had married you everything would have 
been easy.” 

Sally’s face did not flame at this wholly 
unexpected remark, but set in a queer mask. 

‘I don’t think it’s a bit of good really 
talking any more about it, Mrs. Sherston. 
They'll have to work it out for themselves 
same as everybody has in this world.” 

At the moment the butler opened the door, 
his pink and white composure slightly 
ruffled. 

“Please’m, that is, Mr. John Sherston 
just arrived by motor from Clevedon, 
ma’am. He's in the library with Mr. 
Sherston.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


Jack Tells His Story 
ITH a hurried excuse to Sally, Mrs 
Sherston hastened away, leaving 
that young person sitting upright on 
the couch with a very odd expression on het 
face. She knew that she had told Jack 


Sherston of 


account he 


The prey 


rose suddenly 


began to. play. 


on some very elementary music lessons she 


had taken 


at Applefot d. 


But she 


passionate love of tune and melody. 
was also clever ’ 
moment her 
that beautiful 
worries and an expression of complete 
posure returned to her features. 

She was rehearsing some old f{ 
dies she had gathered in Applef 
Grace burst into the room, 1m an ex 
most unusual to her. 

“Sally, have you heard, but of 


can’t have 


come, He 


made a cross 
saw anybody so glad as 
tears in his eyes. 
so excited about anything.” 
Sally had no reply to this. 


ute she rose, het 


skirts. 


“If you'll excuse me, 


think Tl 


tired really 


on casion.” 


Grace glanced at the clo 
“It’s only half-past nine, 
“T know z 
about nine 
need an awful lot of sleep, and I \ 
excited about f 
realise what 
I am simply 
wonderful high bed in the lk 


and study 
trom tt. 
_ 


know. [ve 
even seen one whe re there Wa 
bookcase filled with books. 
how you ev 
when you trea 


> 
}- 


-Jack has arrived. 
I mean. He 
all the way 
mother. I am so glad about 
Sally sat back smiling am 
ws: I’m ver\ 
hasn’t by any 
Winnie with him, has he 
“Winnie! 





intended visit to Dig 
had he remembered , 
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not 
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Grace merely smiled. 

“Well, if you’d rather. | think you do 
look a littie tired. Jack will be pleased, if 
am sure, to hear vou are here, though no 
doubt he will be surprised.” 

Sally did not tell her he was aware of 
the fact already. 

She felt the need of walking warily, and 
she wished with her whole heart that Jack 
Sherston had chosen some other week-end 
to visit and make it up with his people. 
She nceded nobody to tell her that if 
Winnie ever got to hear of it she would 
twist and wilfully misconstrue it, and prob- 
ably make a great many people uncom- 
fortable over it. Sally had the instinct to 
flee, and she fled, up to the wonderful 
room of the pink chintz roses where she 
shut the door and sat down at the open 
window, whose casements thrown wide, 
admitted the sweet night air heavy with the 
sent of lilac and may, and all the laden 
abundance of departing spring and awaken- 
ing summer, 

She folded her arms on the broad ledge, 
dipped her chin on them and peered into 
the dusky night. It was by no means a 
silent night. Innumerable _ twitterings 
filled the air, and the nightingale was sing- 
ing*in the wood below. 

It awakened a strange passion in the 
vivid soul of Sally Withers, a kind of deep 
mging for something she could not have 
put into words. It was life calling to her, 
ife and love, and there was no open door. 
When she climbed, after a long interval, 
into the high poster bed she fell asleep 
with tears on her cheeks. 

Meanwhile in the library in a remote 
part of the great house far removed from 
the pink chintz bedroom Jack Sherston was 
‘iting between his father and mother an- 
‘wering their hiding his 
gladness at being united to them, and yet 
making them feel that he no 
onger belonged, but had become a strong 
independent personality needing nothing 
‘rom them, least of all their interference in 
lls affairs. For a time the talk hinged 
entirely on his present mode of life and his 
business prospects. It was principally a 
luet between father and son; the mother, 
‘iting back listening and intently studying 
Jack, had the odd secret feeling that she 


questions, not 


somehow 


had somehow forfeited the right to question 
um. Possibly something remote and stand- 
atsh in his attitude suggested this; any 
ow, she was singularly quiet. 
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“Miss Withers told us about some old 
lady who helped you, Jack,” she said at 
last. “Who was it? You know Miss 
Withers, of course, and yow'll be pleased 
to hear that she is here to-night? 
invited her for the week-end.” 

Sherston made no comment, nor did he 
look conscious. He was far less conscious 
than Sally. Either he had forgotten that 
she intended to pay this visit or thought it 
a matter of no consequence. 

Certainly he knew of no reason why the 
fact of her presence in the house should 
keep him from it. 

All he said in answer to his mother’s 
question was, “She was a good friend to 
Winnie.” 





Grace 


The mention of Winnie’s name gave his 
mother the opening she desired. 

“T rather wish you had brought Winnie. 
Jack, why didn’t you?” 

“T should if I’d known you would have 
been glad to see her, mother,” he answered 
without a moment’s hesitation. “But she’s 
been very busy getting out of her flat, and 
settling up things. Let the invitation stand 
over and we'll come yet.” 

The tone and substance of his answer 
rather surprised Mrs. Sherston, it was so 
completely matter-of-fact. Either things 
were not so bad as Sally had led her to be- 
lieve, or he intended to keep his domestic 
worries to himself. 

“You were asking about Miss Thurlow. 
Talking of week-ends—if you really want 
to do me a kindness, ask Miss Thurlow 
down on a visit. She’s a wonderful woman, 
daughter of Sir Richard Thurlow, of Bran- 
som Hall, near Portsmouth. We met quite 
accidentally at The Green Man at Shotley 
Bridge when I was tramping south from 
London. I don’t know how it happened, 
but we seemed to get on well together. 
She invited me to her house in Portsmouth, 
and then of her own free will offered to 
finance my salvage scheme. She believed, 
as I did, that it would succeed, and was not 
in the least surprised when I was able to 
repay the loan in a very few weeks’ 
time.” 

“Tt is an amazing record,” said Mr. Sher- 
ston, his fine face wearing an expression of 
complete satisfaction. He had acquiesced 
rather than approved of the treatment meted 
out to Jack at the time they were leaving 
London, All his life long he had _ sub- 
mitted for peace’ sake to the jurisdiction 
and leading of his wife in most of his 
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affairs. It was her decision to accept their 
kinsman’s offer of a temporary home at 
Digswell during his absence. The line of 
least resistance, however, is not always 
the happiest,.and poor Mr. Sherston had 





had many secret qualms over his son’s 
tuture. 
To have him there in the flesh, looking 


fit and well, so much more like his old self 
than at any period during his war service, 
and above all to hear his cheerful, hopeful 
account of himself and his affairs, filled him 
with joy and thankfulness which could not 
be put into words. 

Grace came in presently, and they sat till 
nearly eleven o'clock discussing all sorts 
and conditions of things. But discussion 
of Winnie was not pursued. When they 
said good night at last Jack lingered down- 
stairs for a little longer to smoke a last 
pipe with his father. When the door closed 
on the two women, they drew their chairs 
nearer together and smiled across the space 
at one another, with that deep satisfaction 
which only comrades know. 

“My boy,” said Mr. Sherston with a 
slight tremor in his voice, “I wish that you 
had written to me when you needed that 
money, I could have raised it easily. It 
would have been better to borrow it 
me. 


from 


“T don’t know about that. I should not 
have known Miss Thurlow in quite the 
same way, and that would have been a 


great loss. It was all part of the comrade- 
ship of the road. It’s a great comradeship, 
father, the most satisfying in the world.” 

Mr. Sherston listened, but quite evidently 
his thoughts were a little preoccupied and 
detached. 

“T’ve been greatly interested and up- 
lifted by all you have told me about your 
business prospects, and I see no reason why 
you should not go on achieving more suc- 
You grasped the opportunity and 
everything waits on the happy man who 
has that capacity. But tell me, Jack, about 
your home life, I confess that carses me 


cess. 


some anxiety. I don’t like this continued 
separation from your wife. Surely her 
place is by your side. What is the meaning 


of it?” 
Sherston hesitated only a moment before 
he answered frankly. “Father, I’m afraid 
the true explanation of it all is 
both made a ghastly mistake.” 
“Well, even granted it 
it can be retrieved, 


that we 


was a mistake, 


You can make the best 





of it. So long as you and she are faithfy! 
to your marriage vows there is hope.” 

An expression of extreme bitterness 
crossed the younger Sherston’s face, 

“But that’s just what I’m not sure about 
father,” he said with difficulty. “Last time 
I saw her, about two wecks ago, I wa 
afraid that the real barrier 
another man.” 

“Who is he? Do you know him?” 

“I don’t know him personally, only of 
him.” 

“Can’t you get her out of his clutches? 
Perhaps it has not gone farther than 1 
dallying.” 

“Sally Withers says she’s straight, but if 
she is I’m not able to understand why 
won’t come to Portsmouth and give 
trial.” 

“Have you insisted on it? Exercised 
your authority as a husband? There 
type of woman who needs to be shown that 
she has a master.” 

Jack Sherston forbore to smile, but merely 
answered with extreme gravity. 

“That type of woman is as extinct as th 
dodo, father, killed by the war or something 
else equally strong, some relentless for 
we can’t set aside. That old bogy, tl 
superiority and supremacy of man, is-ex 
ploded long ago, and the modern woman 
merely laughs at it. She’s terribly capabl 
and independent, father, conscious of her 
power and her rights. Winnie is an ele- 
mental creature in many respects, but she’s 
got hold of the modern ideal or creed wit 
a vengeance. She is a to herself ir 
every relation of life.” 

“It is an impossible standard, my so! 
No life, ¢ven the humblest, can be |} 
upon it. Winnie must be taught the 
meaning of life. Are you sure you ha 
done your part, that you can do no m 
help and guide her?” 

“TI confess I don’t know what else to d 
You see, she is not like the women I ha 
known. There is no depth, nothing 
build upon, or to appeal to.” 

“Oh, come, I hope it is not so bad % 
that, my boy. You can’t have been attracted 
by a creature so wholly vapid. I did not 
dislike the little I saw of her, and though 
she never seemed quite at home at Vale 
House, there was no suggestion of weak- 
ness. I think there is more in your wile 
than is apparent to the casual eyé as 

Sherston had no reply to that. 
rather a futile 
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discussion, and presently 
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father made a diversion by speaking about 
Sally Withers. 

“So that charming girl Grace has invited 
for the week-end is a friend of Winnie’s. 
What does she think or say about the 
situation ?” 

“She agrees with Mrs. Tebbit that the 
thing is to leave 
Winnie alone for a 


time.” 

“Who is Mrs. 
Tebbit ?” 

“My mother-in- 


lav. ‘Don’t you re- 
member it was Win- 
nie Tebbit I mar- 
ried?” ¢ 

“It is an odd 
nme, and where 
does your mother-in- 
law live?” 

“At Brixton in 
very humble circum- 


stances, but good 
’ g , 
honest, sound 
people. If Winnie 
were a little more 
wer littl 


like her mother we 
might have half a 
hance Now tell 
me, father, what 
news have you from 
Uncle Loftus?” 

“In his last letter 
he complained of his health. It has not 
been at all good since he left England, and 
he seemed out of spirits when he wrote last.” 
“Tm sorry to hear that. Has the object 
of the journey not been attained, then? Or 
: business part of it proved disappoint- 





“He had very little to say about that. I 
lare say I could find the letter for you to- 
morrow. He asked a great many questions 
about you in it, which surprised me very 
much because he did not take much interest 
in you before he went away, when I asked 
im whether he could not do something for 


» 
JU, 


“Tm sorry you did that, father,” said 
Sherston quickly. “The last thing I wanted 
n earth was charity from Uncle Loftus. 
le has never been a very good friend to 


‘He has always been a disappointed and 
uhappy man. The woman he wanted to 
Matry turned him down at the last moment 
‘or another man.” 


‘* © If Jack Sherston had the cash you'd 


be there right enough’ ’’—p. 
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“There generally is a woman in the case 
when a man takes disgruntled views of 
life,” said Sherston a trifle cynically. “But 
fancy poor old Uncle Loftus! Who would 
ever have imagined him a hero of romence? 
He seemed as dry as a powder flask and 
very nearly as explosive.” 

“He has had very little happiness or 
comfort out of this inheritance. This house 
ought to be full of children, Jack. It is 
far too big and rambling to be a comfortable 
home for two old people.” 

“It’s a jolly comfortable house, father, 
and I shouldn’t mind its size supposing it 
came my way and there was money to keep 
it up. What.did he say when you asked 
him to find a place for me?” 

“Said you would be a better man if you 
found it yourself.” 

“He’d approve of the salvage stunt, then; 
perhaps I’ll write to him, poor old boy, 
while I’m here, and tell him I’ve been able 
to get along without him.” 

“Yes, do, it would please him, and I think 
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after you've read Lis letter you'll want to 
do it. He says a good many things about 
you. He had met someone on the voyage, 
an officer who was with you in the East, 
and who apparently had been singing your 
praises and explaining at great length to 
your uncle the injustice and personal perse- 
cution you endured out there.” 

Jack Sherston reddened slightly. He 
had kept his finger tightly on the seamy 
side of his campaigning and had never 
hinted at the long chain of petty indignity 
and suffering he had endured at the hands 
of a bullying superior officer who made his 
life a misery to h.m and managed to put a 
successful spoke in every wheel that pro 
mised to revolve in his favour. 

“T wonder who that could be? Did he 
mention the name of the officer, father?” 

“1 think he did, some name like Shad- 
bold or Chadbolt— 

“That was the bounder that had his knife 
in me, but who was the man Uncle Loftus 
travelled with?” 

“Tremaine—Brook Tremaine. I remem- 
ber it because I knew his sister in Norfolk 
when I was a young man. You never told 
me anything about all this, Jack. I think it 
a pity; it might have explained some of the 
things we, but especially your mother, could 
not understand.” 


“There was no use talking of it after it, 


was over. I’m rather glad, however, that 
Colonel Tremaine tackled Uncle Loftus. 
It kind of redeemed the family honour, 
don’t you know; yes, I’m glad. I'll write 
to the old boy to-morrow, and I'll be very 
glad if you can find me his letter.’ 


They sat a little longer talking over 
matters intimately affecting the Sherston 
family, though not Jack’s share in it. Mid 


night had struck when they said good night. 
Sherston remembered when he was half-way 
up the stairs that Sally Withers was 
house, and wondered in 


in the 
part of it. 
He had ceased to feel surprise at anything 
now. Li‘2 
tinuous 


what 


had become as it were a con 


series of surprises, and all one’s 
foregone conclusions and expectations were 
liable to be upset at the 


He sk pt 


shortest notice. 


soundly in one of the noblest 


guest chambers at the Priory, and felt rested 
and refreshed when he woke up. 

The un was flooding his room through 
a vable windo where the urtains had not 
been drawn. tle sprang up and began to 
dress immediately without looking at the 


time, only aware that he had had sufficient 


1( 


4 





sleep and that the glory of the morning 
beckoned him out of doors, ; 

Through the window he heard a 
trill of song, and peering carefully through 
the casement he saw Sally Withers bar 
headed in the sun walking down under a 
long pergola ablaze with the glory of the 
June roses. It was the most beautiful thing 
Sally had ever seen in her life, and when 
Sherston joined her about fifteen minutes 
later, she could talk of nothing else. 

“T had no idea there could be anything 
so lovely in the world. Of course, we had 
good gardens in Appleford, where 1 was 
brought up, but only cottage gardens.” 

“They grow the best roses, though,” said 
Sherston with a smile. “I 
to hear last night that you were here. Why 
did you run off to bed so early as if I wer 
a bogy man?’ 

“It was a family occasion. Besides, | 
was most frightfully tired. Now I’ve seer 
this place and your people I’m more than 
ever surprised at you and the things you've 
done. You're a plucky one. I’m 
I’d been born here ‘ 

Sut I wasn’t born here, 
only seen it once or twice.” 

“But it belongs to the Sherstons, d 
ny” 


open 


Was surprised 


sure ll 


you see I \ 


“Oh, yes, undoubtedly it is what the 
story books call the cradle of our race, It 
doesn’t sort very well with the salvage 
business, old scrap iron and Maconochi 


tins and other rubbish.” 

“But that’s just where you're wrong, 
said Sally with a queer far-away look i 
her eyes. “It wouldn't 
you did, you’d always do it 


W71 } 
matter at all whi 


the right way 
and you’d belong here, that’s the great } 
you can’t get away from.” 

«Pi ong here,” said Sherst 
quickly, wondering just what she meant | 


never belong 


Lec idiag not to ask. His heart war 
her, she was so comradely, so 1 al, 
entirely natural and unaffected, And 
so much vision! 

“Can you picture Winnie here?” 


asked presently. “I can. 1 h he'll 


op 
I believe it would be the mak 


es 


it some day, 


ing of Winnie.” 

*‘] don't understand you very we 
I cant imagine wh you ] 
Winni hit thi pret he’ { 
eparated trom ait in all n 

“That’s the pity of it! Bi he 
come! Something tells me she wil 
lav, und that it will fix up everything 
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” 


“Are you a witch of En-dor, Sally? 
Sally shook her small brown head, but 
look as of 


does not care at 


in her eyes there was a queer 
ne who sces a vision she 


the moment to pass on. 


CHAPTER XX 
Winnie Goes Home 
ABEL TEBBIT, Winnie’s younger 


sister, now at home, was employed 
in a big shoe store on the Brixton 
High Road, 

She was a very different type of girl from 
Winnie, not so pretty, but more amiable 
and possessing far more common sense, 

All through the war she had preserved 
her equilibrium, carried on steadily in her 
employment with the result that she was 
now a forewoman of her particular depart- 
nt and earning two pounds per week. 

She was a long pale girl with dark hair 
and a somewhat ungainly figure. Destined 
to be an old maid Winnie always told her, 
because she took no trouble to make herself 
look smart. 





She was careful with her money, and after 
paying her mother a reasonable sum for her 
board saved all she could for herself, only 
buying such clothes as were necessary for 
her plain adornment. 

Mrs. Tebbit had never allowed any of het 
wage-earning children to sponge on theit 
parents. From the moment when the little 
boys went to work first, earning a few shil- 


ngs on a milk or newspaper round, she 
ad taken her toll of their earnings. In 
the early stages she gave it all back in 


, 2 
lothing and food, but her argument was 


that you could not begin too soon to make 
understand that they had a duty 


parents as 


hildren 
to their well as to themselves 
While very kind and motherly, she had been 
‘trict and just. The consequence was that 
they adored her and were always ready to 
pay their way. The boys she had trained 
to be good husbands and the girls to be 
good wives, with the exception of Winnie 
who had somehow broken away and detied 
ll her efforts to make the 
tight direction. 

But she was not through with Winnie vet 
When Mabel arrived home on a Friday 
mght and found that Winnie had really 
returned and taken possession of her old 
comer in the room they had shared as 
young girls she was not well pleased. 

Mabel was orderly and tidy and had taken 


her march in 


a> 


oO 
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a great deal of pride in her room after she 
got it to herself, decorating it according 
to her own taste. 





Winnie was in the room when she entered 
it, sitting on the front of her bed rather 
disconsolately in a soiled kimono, her bare 
fect thrust into high-heeled shoes. The room 
Was entirely littered with her belongings, 
Mrs. Tebbit having insisted on the boxes 
being carried right up without parley so as 
to relieve congestion below stairs. 

“Hallo, Mab, got back, have you? You 
see l’ve turned up like a bad egg again,” 
was Winnie’s greeting. 

“So I see,’ observed Mabel dryly as she 
drew off her wash-leather gloves, and after 
bla@ving out the fingers laid them carefully 
in the drawer. 

“You don’t say you’re glad to see me,” 
observed Winnie. “I must say there’s a bit 
of dryness about the whole show here.” 

“What I want to know is when you're 
going to clear up this mess? ” said Mabel 
with asperity. “TI can’t have my room like 
this, and [ think mother might have con- 
sulted me first. I don’t see why you couldn’t 
have had Ernie’s room and for him to go 
somewhere else. There isn’t room in 
hot weather for us two in this one.” 

“Oh, don’t be a selfish cat, Mab!” said 
Winnie, drawing her feet up under her, 
prepared to defend herself and discuss the 
whole situation with Tebbit 


this 


the customary 


candour, “After all, the place isn’t yours. 
If Ma likes to have me back it’s none of 
your business.” 

“But does she? ” 


“Well, she’s let me come, anyway.” 

Mabel off her hat, smoothed her 
straight hair and looked darkly across the 
space into her sister’s face. 


took 


bie wonder you like to come back here 
like this, Win. I suppose he’s chucked 
you? ” 


Winnie’s colour rose and her eyes flashed 
fire at this outrageous suggestion. 

“Like vour cheek to say such a thing. [ 
shan’t trouble to explain. Mother knows 
perfectly well that I can go to Jack when 
I like. He’s got a splendid place down at 
Portsmouth.” 

“We don’t think,’ observed Mabel, with 
her thick black the air. “You 
must think we’re a pretty set of ninnies to 
be taken in with that. If Jack Sherston had 
the there right enough. 
Nothing will ever make me believe any- 
thing but that he’s done the chucking.” 


brows in 


cash you'd be 
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“T want to know where I’m to put my 
things,” said Winnie loftily. “I want the 
half of that cupboard and the drawers I 
used to have. Ob, I know you’ve spread 
yourself, my dear, but I mean to have them 
all the same, so when will you clear out a 
bit, so that 1 can get my stuff out of my 
boxes? ” 

Mabel’s answer was to bang out of the 
room and go down the steep stair with 
heavy feet. Bursting into the kitchen, she 
said angrily to her mother: “Ma, what I 
want to know is if I’m to give up my room 
to Win and take the back place as she 
made me do before. I pay good money for 
that room, and it isn’t fair. Do you want 
me to clear out? Because if you do, own 
up. If you prefer Win as a parlour boarder, 
say so, and I’ll go out sharp and look for 
another billet.” 

Mrs. Tebbit regarded her angry daughter 
with a benevolent smile such as she might 
have bestowed on a small unreasonable and 
tiresome child. 

“Shet that door, Mabel, and set down 
*ere.” 

Mabel shut the door but did not sit down. 
She stood in the middle of the kitchen re- 
garding her mother stolidly, her mouth 
somewhat angrily set. 

“Win’s carrying on as if the whole place 
belonged to her, and I’m not having it, Ma, 
so you can choose. I’ve been a good gel 
to you and you jolly well know it. Haven’t 
I paid up every Saturday as regular as the 
clock? ” 

“You have that, Mabel; you’re one of 
the right sort, and no mistake. Don’t be 
silly about Win. She ain’t come to stop, 
only to git treatment.” 

Mrs. Tebbit chuckled as if she enjoyed 
both the joke and the prospect. 

“Treatment! ” repeated Mabel in a won- 
dering voice. 
Ma?” 

“ Tes’ what I ses. 
got to be treated.” 

“She looks jolly well. She’s quite fat, 
and what a colour! There isn’t anything 
the matter with Win, Ma, and if she’s say- 
ing there is, 


“Whatever do you mean, 


Win’s a sick kid; she’s 


she’s only trving to kid you.” 

“She ain’t well ’ere, or ’ere-—” ob 
served Mrs. Tebbit, signifying first her head 
and then her heart. “She’s got to be licked 
into shape. She’s twenty-four years of age 
now, and ain’t got no more sense than a 
babby. But I'll put some into ’er afore 
he’s much older.” 
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“But that doesn’t help me about the room. 
Ma. You never saw such a mess, all th 
things lying about, and when she really gets 
going her powder and paints and muck of 
that sort will be standing about everywher 


And, as she’s out of a job, will she pay?” 
“She’ll pay, my dear, or quit. She’s 
rather flush of moncy jes’ now, over wot 


she got for the things she sold at ’er flat 


Try and put up wiv it for a little while. It 


won’t be long, I promise yer, and as long ; 
Win’s ’ere I’ll charge yer onl 
Nuthink could be fairer.” 

The suggestion mollified Mabel, for sh: 
was a careful soul. 

“I'd rather pay and have the place t 
myself, mother, but I’ll try and put up with 
her if she doesn’t aggravate me too mucl 
What I want to know is why she won't g 
to that nice husband of hers. Far too good 
for her I say, and it would serve her jolly 
well right if he took up with somebody 
else.” 

“T’ll not say but what you're right, Mabel, 
but Jack, ’e ain’t that sort. You leave Wir 
to me. She’s a bit upset to-day, for it’s a 
bit of a come-down for ’er to come ’ome ’ere 
after all her fine goin’s-on.” 

Mabel merely sniffed at that, all th 
avenues of her sympathy closed. : 
a hard-working, careful soul, whe 
look on at the antics of a mad worl: 
feeling the smallest desire to join in ther 
She had her mother’s strong sense of du 
highly developed, and had absolutely 
use for a person like Winnie, who tl 
only of herself and her own enjoyment. 

It was, therefore, rather a merciless a! 
searching atmosphere to which Winn 
Sherston had voluntarily submitted herself 
Family eyes ‘are terribly clear, familj 


J 


tongues, especially in the regions of Pata- 
dise Grove, distressingly candid. 

There was nobody now to pay Winn 
cither open or subtle compliments, 
offer her, even in jest, a place in the sun 

Before she had been many hours } 
house she was made to feel that 
outsider, a failure, one who had to be sul 
fered and put up with, but neither admir 
nor imitated. 

It might have been, and doubtless was 
excellent medicine for Winnie Sherston, but 
she found it none the less bitter to 
taste, 

“Tell you what, Ma,” she said one morn 
ing as she was assisting in the family wash 
much against her will. “ The gir U 
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marries and thinks she can ever get back to 
her old place in her mother’s house makes 
the biggest mistake in her life. / know.” 

“Well, o’ course, w’en a gel gits married, 
wy, then, she is married, and nobody don’t 
want ’er comin’ back like a returned letter. 
Wen thet ’appens, w’y then everybody 
knows that she ain’t been a success as a 
wife.” 

“I suppose it could never by any chance 
be the man’s fault?” suggested Winnie, 
with a cutting edge to her voice. 

“Sometimes it. mite,’ answered Mrs. Teb- 
bit cautiously. “I’m not denyin’ but that 
sme men ain’t all they oughter be. But 
awoman worth ’er salt sits tight an’ tikes 
no notice. It's the on’y way in matrimony 
—Win, fer better fer wuss it is.” 

“Worse most of the time, from all that I 
an see,” was Winnie’s gloomy comment. 

Mrs. Tebbit vigorously rubbed a nether 
sarment up and down on the wash-board, 
with her pleasant mouth set in a very firm 
curve. 

“Don’t yer begin to tell me theer’s any- 
think the matter wiv yore Jack, Win, becos 
[won't stand it nohow. A finer chep never 
stepped in shoe leather; a proper genelman 
eis, from the crown of ’is ’ead to the sole 
ov ’is feet, and so I tells ’im larst time ’e 
kissed me good-bye at the door.” 

Instantly Winnie was, so to speak, up in 
arms, 

“When was that, mother? Has Jack 
ken coming and going here, and me not 
snowing it?” 


od 


“I donno abart comin’ an’ goin’,” ob- 
aved Mrs, Tebbit with exceeding dryness. 
“E come ’ere t’other d’y w’en ’e was up in 
ndon, an’ you wouldn’t look at ‘im. Came 
0 see whether we thought it was his fault. 
No, my lad,’ ses I, and yore favver ’e 


you, and you jes’ go on as if Winnie 
in’t exist. She’ll come to her senses, 
e will, and then it'll be up to you to do 
wme straight talkin’.’ ” 

“When was that, mother?” asked Win- 
ue, pausing with her soapy hands on her 
ips, a favourite attitude of her mother’s 
‘ten she wished to be impressive. “There 
re things being kept from me by every- 
“dy, it seems,”? 

Mrs Tebbit smiled mysteriously into the 
ash-tub, 

“I donno of any reason w’y Jack Sher- 
‘on should not cé Ine to see folk 


; wife’s 
7% to. A I’m alive 


his 
as a mind 


Ong as 
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there’ll be a knife an’ fork for ’im, and 
a kiss w’en ’e wants it. Not above bein’ 
kind an’ good to ’is old muvver-in-law! 
Parin’ the potatoes I was thet d’y ’e come, 
an’ he set out there in the kitchen an’ 
watched ’em boil, and smoked Dad’s cigs, 
an’ was like the son ©’ the ’ouse, as ’e 
oughter be.”’ 

“Laughing at you all the time, I don’t 





doubt,- and thinking you weren’t good 
enough. I know Jack Sherston and all his 


disgusting people.” 

‘“‘There ain’t anything disgusting about 
them that I can see. They’re as kind as 
kind. Why, they’ve ’ad Sally Withers 
down to their grand place in the country. 
’Twas Lily told me last Sunday w’en she 
was here to tea.’’ 

Then indeed did Winnie’s brow darken 
and her stormy eyes flash fire. 

‘‘Had Sally down, have they? I tell you 
what, mother, that’s a proper cat. Done 
her best to get a hold of my Jack, she has, 
having him to tea and all sorts of games 
at North Park Street; but Ill get even 
with her. I could tear her eyes out, I 
could.”’ 

Mrs. Tebbit smiled yet more broadly into 
the steamy depths of the wash-tub and 
tubbed in a very ecstasy of joy. 

** Jellus, she is,’’ she whispered to her- 


self. ‘My ’at! now she’ll come round 
quick enough.’? Outwardly she merely 
answered calmly, making pause for a 


moment to shake out the garment and re- 
gard it critically. 

‘Well, an’ I don’t blame either ’im or 
er. She’s a little dear, is Sally Withers— 
one of the best. ’Er ’ead’s screwed on right, 
an’ ’er ’eart wheer it oughter be. If yore 
Jack runs off wiv Sally, there won’t be 
nobody to blame but yourself.”’ 

Winnie bit her lips. 

“T’ll write to them down there and tell 
them what a proper little cat she is, 
what’s goin’ on behind their backs.”’ 

‘* They wouldn’t believe a word o’ it, my 
dear. You'd on’y give yourself away. An’ 
if they did believe it, I’ve no doubt they’d 
be very glad, for as I said, she’s a little 
dear who thinks other folk ’ave as good a 
right to live as she has, and who 
above ’elpin’ them w’en she can,” 

Mrs. Tebbit, in her anxiety to drive this 
shaft home, was not too particular about 
the moral of her argument concerning the 
Sherstons’ estimate of Sally Withers. 
imply gloried in Winnie’; 


’ 


and 


ain’t 


She 


anger, and the 
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scowl on her face pleased her better than 
the merriest laugh could have done. 


She was enjoying herself more than she 
had enjoyed herself since Winnie first came 
home. 

“And as you're talkin’, Win,” she said 
sudde tily, “I’m astin’ w’en you're goin’ out 


after anuvver' job? I’m 
‘avin’ you sittin’ round 
looks too 


me nite, 


’ 


to death of 


Yore 


tired 
mopin’ ’ere 
Dad, ’e 
‘Win’s 
is goin’ orf.’ Was wot 
said, too, larst Sunday 


losin’ yer 


sayin’ to last rst all ’ex 
Ernie 
Nobody ain’t ever 


any work to 
and 


colour, an 


"appy nor well wot ain’t got 


do, so my advice to you is to go out 


seek a fresh job.”’ 
“ec l’ve 


bureaux, mother, 


been at one or two 


and they haven't got any 


of the labour 
thing excepting service 
“Well, and w’y not? Thet would do 
yer a power o’ good, Win, and, anyways, 
yore vittles would be shore.” 
Winnie’s lip curled in ineffable disdain. 
““T haven’t 
thank you. 


sunk so low 


All the 


as that, mother, 


same, I’m hoping and 
expecting to have a lot of money soon.” 
*“ Wheer are you goin’ to git it, eh?” 
“A friend of nine has given me the 


straight tip. I’m putting a bit 


money on it, and if it 


of the flat 
out all right, 
why, then I can snap my fingers at every- 
body, and perhaps get a little 


back on th 


comes 


piece of my 
Sherstons. I’m 
If I’d known 
here I 


own again 
sorry now I gave the flat 
what like it 
would.”’ 


up. 


Was going to be 


never 





pronouncement 
disconcert Mrs. 


discount at 


did not in 
Tebbit She had 


i€ast the half of what 


the least 

le ar! ed 

to Winnie 
said. 

“You be careful, Win, remember yore 

Aunt Tilda, who carried on wot she called 

: racin’ an’ 


a system o’ bettin’ on ’orse 


uvve! 
things, an’ she would ’a’ died in 


the workus 


on’y for Dad an’ me. Tell you wot, you'd 
better ’and over wot money you've got 
either to me or Dad, and we’ll take care of 
it fer you.”’ 


But this did not appeal to W 
least 
a wouldn’t touch hor e-ra in r. | kr 


a thing or two beyond 


French lottery I’m in, a big Government 
thing with big prize What would ) 
ay to ten thousand pounds f twenty 
I would say it’s a he, replied M 
Tebbit without a moment’s hesitation. “ It 
somethink fer nuthi: re out alter, 
1 


was’ on \e we know where we are But tl 





dear, and you won’t git it. 





me, Win, evervthink that’s wut Vin 
this world ’as to be paid f c00d 
straight. It’s the y Way é S 
how your favver and me work nd 


we’ve g 
rhe only black sheep in it’s 
Crm 2 


Winnie with a 


, >] 7 
on, an Drougnt up a 


blac k shee P, 


little 


} 


hard laugh, “N, 





1k you like, mother. l’ve 


as a al 


left 


even all the tim lack § 


5. 
a 


r swim when he was « 
enjoving himself 


This Mics Teh call | 


Was more than 

stand, for during that memorable visit fron : 
her son-in-law, which had served to k ' | 
her heart and faith to him ks ¢ 
steel, sie had wormed out <« I | 
account of War experi and | 
sunk into her big kind ( 

there, deepened and intensifie 


of the injustice which some r \ 
endure in silence. { 

“Tell you wot, Winnie Tebbit, : 
can’t say anythink except wot’s lies, a 
nasty lies at that, about the de 


you’ve married, w’y, you can go outen 
scullery thi 


mean plice, but it ain’t big enuff for \ : 
2 4 he 4 | 

an’ me. I’m on Jack’s s ind ‘ | 

yours. I’m ashamed o’ \ t 

you're carryin’ on, and wotever ‘appen 


the future, there’ll be nobody t& ame 
you, so there. 


smoke it.’’ 






I suppose Jack ab I 
told all that I’ve done and said 
saving a word about t w é 
mn. eve f et it H 5 
de: ead alx the flat | 
will ever make m ve Lie that 
best to get work If I we " é : 
show them 
"Va mak m ed, \ 
you re t 1 talk y l i py I I | 
a vou washtin’ m ] n red up Wil - 
thi Wheer you eughter be lahn P | 
mot t cleanin’ an’ \ n ; 
Vittic 1 ir ow ) \ \ ' 
woman. I’m fed up won't y : 
word | 
é 
Wi e returned gloomily t er part ¢ | 
not me vy, at least more } 
The VOCT¢ thre it? TT) DY Pf « 
Winnie hung the washing out in 
rarat = t with t pride 


40 





™' 


a 





seeing nothing 


Se ciate 
She crouched on the front seat, 








fro’ 
aad 
Sec 


‘ow 


ably 


~ yme 
ye and 
yu ar 
vithout 
carrie 


knit 
ive t 


could 
from 


Now 


Said 


Inf 


nuvve! 
ded, i 


COOK 
y uvver! 


part 


of wi 


, 


104: 


nd her’ 


aro 


lat Was passing 
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in the simplest household duty, but merely 
task that had to be 
dinner she 


as a necessary 
After 
bed upstairs, siept heavily for about 
half an hour, then dressed 


immer array and left the house. 


gone 
through. threw herself 
on het 
herself in 

Half-way 
she met the postman, whom 
topped and asked whether there were 
iny letters for her. 

Each day she hoped and half expected 
letter 
the silence of the 
Jack 
cerned 

At the 
ginning to realise that the whole consensus 
of pul She had 

than a glimpse into her mother’s 
mind that morning over the wash-tub, and 
now was convinced that there was a con- 
spiracy between her family and her husband 
to get her to Portsmouth. 

She would 


lown the street 


we 


to receive a from Portsmouth, but 
grave had descended on 
Sherston where -his wife was con- 


back of her mind Winnie was be 


lic Opinion was against her. 
had more 


go when and how it pleased 
o go, not before. So she said again 
and again in the inner recesses of her mind, 
though her determination was being watered 
kind of secret 


lear amounting 


most to conviction that perhaps when her 


n am¢ might not be Jack’s. Already 
Was regretting sharply the cavalier way 

( iad treated him when he came up to 
take er to Portsmouth, and was casting 
wut in her own mind for some easy and 


dignified way out of the into 
vhich her own headstrong folly had placed 
her 


impasse 


The postman had one letter for ra 


} 


thin, business-like ce} 


g, pistic 1¢ gant 
of which caused her to have 1 inward 
tremor. 

She knew bv its outward appearance that 
it iad > a vit tie lott oO Which 
had, on the advice of a f cquaint 
ICE put tie ue uf of ( ( est 
S k the postn ted unt 
is ife] p ti ttle flagged path 
1 to the door of ext place of 

‘ wl ier back » Paradise Grove 
t open he ice flushed hotly, then 

‘ vale, finally ending in a kind of grey 
pallor which made her suddenly look old 


and taded and unattractive. 
The x ws in the Fre 1 mn 


ve as ais 
| tter f ! sere out, and 
\\ ( 
" 
~ 
po n 





| 

Triend w ) a to pi vit 
had hot een honest « Y 
Winnie that she had bee u 
to get rid of ut he 
Were very teh 

Dwi \ po a 1d \\ 

dg as if ‘ . 
] ing t m oO 
lenched hand, she felt that | 
t . tas le world we 
wih an or iit - Wi 1 Wel F 

she got on the top of a I t or t 
Waiting at the starting-p , 
on the front seat, seeing 
Was pagsing around her, but tr 
out precisely where she sto 

She had ven about a 
mother’s house, and had been a 
pay filteen ings cve 


board. 
Then she spent a good deal « 


to theatres and pic tre hows 
Having had, during the las 

a little money to play about 

acquired the spending habit. S$ 


box of chocolates when 
them, a new 


~s | Y e + 
vell Pall O1 


all the tempting oddments 


adornment which the shop 
to lure their femir 


somehow the mon 
away. 


She did not ne 





wou 10 
+ ] 
erte W ¢ \ 
that 12 ( t 
ve perie y H 
fort! 
ymmethi y ‘ 
nbled 
CcVe \“¢ t cvVe 
al 1 
\Y’ wha 
1 
Marv P I i) s I 
i\ 
Sn i¢ ( 
very iterne md 
of vetti! , en#agen 
Her pulses stirred at 
began to low ivall 


(End of Chapter Twenty) 
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C l er and ule 
ibsurditie 
A Sample Test 
| 1 Carew live In a small cottage 
lon the top of a barren hill and 
¢ } e oe} ] 
‘ Ir he foot of the hill 
Strete evel ction 
r 1 ‘ 
ras e ¢ ould see On evening 
| t ( th , while e was 
4 aoorstep lc cing to- 
« y 5 ] ‘ te ; } c 
te ow on e gravel ath, he 
ie! 2 \ ¢ that l I man 
1 to e ce ive lr} I 
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Some New Methods 
By 
E. H. Allen 


others six and so 


= 


is to the pool 
able of finding 
) Some will call attention to errors 
that do not exist; like the small boy who 


child whose brain is not ca 
even one. 
said that “if a man burst he wouldn’t burst 
into tears, anyhow.” 
the bright elementary 


are 


In order to discover 
hool hil lren who 


) 





shi 


test n igl t 


deserving of a 
the 


examination 


p at 
secondary school this take 


of the more 
doing 


place 


sums, W composition, etc., 





etc. 


For Finding Intelligence 





For examinations are going out. of 
fashion. It is no eld that when we ask a 
child (or a man or woman for the matte1 


of that) to write out the answers to a num 





ber of | lq s and judge him on 
the result, we are pursuing a very clumsy 
method of juiry. The sharpest child does 
not always come best out of the test. Men 
and women who won e for great 


talents and even genius failed to shine in 


hool examinati 1 were demned as 
dullards by their teacher and fellow-pupils. 
Now ¢ ional ( ts are beginning to 
e a surer, happier way—they are begin 

| \t an Army used intelligence 
the ¢ ion ot! ecrults and 


) 
to adopt 


new method 1 its schools than we 








more 
SCrVvaltly ix ON this ( erring 
Phe on by tit \ od 
$s 01 begun, and readers of THI 
QUIVER wil e, I hope, peru 
t \ it 
fe; 
lat | 1 ‘ f world 
L 
1 Wé \ i be hiled 
co ) eces 1 candi 
| 
la io a se ol t ligenc 
tact 
ley fe | 
Ve Sc, a3 We ! , test 
telligen¢ I eficctively, 1 the he 
t + a | ] ‘ 
L Ss ppil , ren ‘ 
| 
( irily lon I thei 
, , , 
i 1 L 4 ( ‘ 
What are terled CalChes re hem 
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; sult this test should be 
given if necessary 
,? times, and the trial to 
rg favourable to the 
. must show two su 
ps of three attempts 
’ An interesting test 
Be hild of six is to sho 
: a picture of a fa 
i irticle with some 
feature lacking, as, for in 
Fig. A (@) Fig. A (0) stance, Figures B and 
A caraboard oblong is cut in half, and the two pieces (a) laid) jJow- or the in 
in front of a child of five, who is asked to reconstruct onal 1 
may ask an oldet 
the oblong (6) ; tie 
arrange correctly the w 
selves admirable intelligence tests if pro- of a sentence printed so: 
erly classified and rightly applied. eins ; cons dinie > — 
perly classified and rightly applied STILE CAT THE OVER JUMPED 
Here are tests of the “catch” type that . 
will roughly sort out the intelligent from all the words being printed in 
the non-intelligent among little children. as to afford no help in finding the fi 
“Who was the father of 
Lord Ullin’s daughter?” you - 
ask. 
oe chee se weighs 6 pounds 
and half its own weight. What 
does it weigh?” (Answer 12 
pounds, not 9.) 
“Tf Christmas comes _ in 
March hold your right hand 
up.” 
Or you send a child to unlock Fig. C 
a cupboard with a key that is Fig. B 
ludicrously too large, or give An inteiligent child of six should be able to detect that 


him sevenpence and tell him to 
buy six penny stamps, 
inquire the price 
the purchase 


and to 
before actually makin; 


These are rough tests of intelligence and 
such merely serve to divide boys and girls 
into two great divisions—the sheep and the 
For 


who 


voats. really valuable re the 
this method relies on a 
carefully graduated system of tests that 


enables him, it is 


ults 


teacher uses 


claimed, to “place a 


pupil (according to age) with no possibility 
of serious error, 
\ good test for a child of five is made 


by taking two cardboard oblongs of an equal 
size, and one in half diagonally. 
Lay the two halves before the child (as 
above), show him the other whole oblong, 
and ask him to place the two halves to 
gether to form an oblong again. 

This is one of the tests devised by Binet, 
the famous Frenchman, to whom tests of 
intelligence owe so much. Professor H 
German in his book “The Measurement of 


Intelligence ® says that to get a reliable re- 


cutting 





a feature is missing in B, 

















and a leg in C 


For a child of eight a ver 


problem is propounded as to 
\ — 
ip 
cumle 
raw I 
Tesch \ 
it a 
Id 1 
sup] 
pla 
a cone 
~ “ ill 
Fig. D field. A pt 
The circle represents a )Jaced 
field surrounded by a eae , 
wall, The child must “" ¥ ; : 
suppose that his ball has “> Mx: 
gone over the wall into on the pa] 
the field, He is asked urse | 
to take a pencil and onl: to f 
show how he _ would 
walk about the field to °“"": soe 
find his ball Phe = tes 
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TESTING 


CHILDREN’S INTELLIGENCE 





successfully passed if some 
definite and reasonable plan 
is shown to be in the child’s 
mind. The ideal way and 
one which a very intelligent 
child of eight instinctively 
finds is a concentric or cork- 
screw path: 1. Because the 
searcher does not retrace his 
footsteps. 2. Because the 
whole area is systematically 
cov ered. 

A child of twelve to whom 
the same test is applied 
should show a much nearer 
approximation to this ideal if success is to 
be achieved. 

Another of Binet’s tests was to ask the 
subject (a’ child of fourteen) to imagine the 
hands of a clock showing a certain time and 
then to say what time they would indicate if 


Fig. E 
An intelligent child of eight will instinctively 
hit upon some such plan as this 


the hands were reversed, that is if the minute 
iand changed places with the hour hand. 
Question: The time is 2.46; what will it be 
if the two hands change places? The child 
is not allowed to look at a watch or clock 
before giving his answer. The reader may 
try this test on himself. An adult frequently 


D|G JIM 





Fig. F 





A child of fourteen is asked to imagine a clock showing the 
time to be 2.46. He is required to say (without looking 
at the clock) what the time would be if the hands 
changed places 


fails—not necessarily because of a lack of 
intelligence but perhaps because he cannot 
make mental pictures with ease. None of 
these tests, by the way, is adequate if used 
alone. 

But the intelligence of adults may cer- 
tainly be tested in various ways. Tests 
which would be suitable for the adult are 
given also to exceptionally bright boys and 
girls who, children as far as physical age 
goes, may be mentally much older. One 
well-known test for grown-ups is the writing 
of two words in a certain code. 

The code shown in Fig. G was used during 
the American Civil War. 

The subject of the test is shown how, say, 
two simple words are spelled out according 
to the code, which is carefully explained to 
him. He is then asked to translate, per- 
haps, “British Empire” into the code. 

According to Professor Terman he should 
do it in six minutes and without more than 
two errors, omission of a dot counting as 
half an error. 

One of the most interesting and also 
oldest of all tests for adults is a paper- 
tearing one. A square piece of paper is 
taken and the subject bidden carefully to 
watch. The paper is then folded in half 
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Fig. G 
A code which is said to have been in use during the American Civil War 
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“* British Empire’ 


and then in half again the opposite way. 
Taking a pair of scissors the questioner then 
clips a piece from the side of the square 
with the single edge, and throws the frag- 
ment out of sight. 

Che subject is then presented with a piece 
of paper like the first and told to draw the 
outline and creases of the first sheet of pape 
and show the result of the cutting. The 
important things are the position and num- 
ber of the holes. Their shape is immaterial. 
These are 
- but a few of 
the numerous 
tests devised by 
Binet and later 
investigators. 





eee eee 











sii A reasoning 
test for  chil- 
dren between 
- cight and four- 
teen years of 
Fig. 1 “ age runs: 


se toy-shor 
A Test for an Adult. A A ms os 
square piece of paper 1s on the lef 


folded in half twice— hand side of a 
baker’s shop 
and a butcher’s shop is on the left- 


hand side of the toy-shop. 
Is the butcher’s shop on the 
left-hand side of the baker's 
shop or on the right-hand 
side of the baker’s shop, or 
can’t you tell? You must | 


give reasons for. your € 

answer,” Fig. J 
Adults may be asked to When folded 

repeat seven or ¢ ight digits a piece is clip- 

mnetid i Fo . , "tH ped out of the 

eversed. r example, the & side with a 

questioner, speaking very single edge 


I 


Fig. H 
written in the code shown in Fiz. G. This is a test for an 
adult and should be done in six minutes without more than two mistakes, 
The omission of a dot counts as half an error only 
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a aaeeenaena i it 


and the subject is required to an 


There are all kinds of 1E 
adult intelligence, and m 
devices for child 1 minds to d | 
important thing to ren 
test have bee: carciu ly rad t i 
must be used in a certain wat t 
are to be trustworthy and tl 
the wise me} 





who have built ~ 


lowed. ‘ 

Readers of pCa 
THE QUIVER whi 
desire to know 


1 


more of t 





fascinating sub 








ject may, int ; 
Fig. K 

The correct answer t 
the test 


} 
first place be 
referred to “The 
Measurement of 
Intelligence,” by Terman (Il: 
‘Experimental Education, 

(J ongemans 

enthusiasts look forward 

children will be allocated to cert 


according to the response they mal 





tests and when great 
themselves test prospective en 


reject those who fail to reach t 
pre cribed A testimonial is not 
truthful; an applicant sometin b] 
emplover-to-be very successfull | 
telligence test, s it vot 

fallibl 


i! 1 Hyle 
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Beaded 
Trimmings 


EADS—of every colour imaginable, of 


glass, wood, porcelain, amber, pulp, 
plaster, celluloid, 
alachite, 


metals, jet, jade, 


mixed materials, wax—indeed, 
The popu 


} larity is not likely to wane for a long time 


what are they not made 


and small 


come, wonder that no worke) 
sthe strength of mind to resist their many 


With the 





tiractions, present love ot 
riginality in dress beads otier themselves 
tor arrangement in countless forms and 
} designs on any and every material, not only 
frocks and jumpers, but cn hats and 
hand-bags, and for chains and girdles, veils 
hd even gloves, 
i 


Ways of Managing Beads 
The first stage of making trimmings con 
ts in learning tricks 


themselves 





some pretty and 


of managing the beads 


hese tricks must depend greatly upon the 
ature of the 
ring only 
ite fabrics. 
In the 


background 


SO 


de h 


material, 


suited for close, others for 


illustration on page gS Loam 
Wing some of the most effective wavs in 
Which they may be 

Material, 


beads have 


used upon almost any 


It will be noted that rather large 


been employed For the sake 
‘clearness they were white china upon a 
ack background. This is a most populai 


‘ombination, but it is well not to hold too 
Javishly to it. 





Three rows of beads were 





‘mployed, those in the second line alternat 
‘ng with the 





How they can be Adapted for 
Use on Dress, etc. 


By Ellen T. Masters 


° 


Beads are best when sewn with thread to 
match them in colour if the fabric is solid, 
but it is better to use black or white cotton 
(glacé by preference) on black or white, o1 
any other that corresponds with the back- 
ground when this is transparent. 


How to Secure them 





Opinions differ as to whether it is bette1 
to use ordinary running stitch or back-stitch 
for securing the 
back-stitch o1 
then on the wrong side to hold them more 
firmly. 


beads. In any 


case, a 


two should be made now and 


Nothing looks more shabby than a 
smart garment with the beads dropping off, 
and it 1s, inconvenient to 
repair it if it so happens that no extra beads 
are at hand. 


Strongel 


moreover, often 


thread is needed for 


metal beads than for the 


glass oO1 
china which have 
rounded edges and do not cut their string 
so quickly. Most of the shops dealing in 


such articles suiiable thread 


needles for the beads they sell, 


provide and 

The stitches must be so drawn up at thi 
right tension that there are no loose threads 
hanging about the work, neither are the 
pulled up as to pucker the 


is all the more im 


stitches so 
material. This matter 
portant when the background is thin and 
limp, say voile or georgette. 

To return to the illustration on page 1048, 
where at B it be noted that 


are sewn down rathe1 


will the beads 


more closely than at 


beads in the first and third A. This way of using them is the most 
TOowWs, popular, for any running pattern that is not 
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Four Methods of Bead Trimming 
that could be used on almost any 
kind of material 


very cramped may be traced with excellent 








results. A space just the ze of each bead 
should be left between tl 1. Nothing 
rives a better effect than this if a piece « 
work is wanted to be completed in a hurry 
The colours of the bead hould be rathei 
sharply contrasted with the bacl ind to 
be a real success. Jet beads look admirabl 
on white, navv blue on pale blue, or the 
reverse, grey china beads on almost anv dark 
ground, crystal on white or any pale colour, 
and gold and steel are alwa tellin 
Varied Circular Effects 

At ¢ there are three wavy ot I n t 
béads when small rounds are required. F« 
the ring the end of the working thread 
should be firs fixed to tl back of the 
material, then | | the face 
Jeads of the n « wan ik t 
circle of the ze liked should passed on 
to the thread, ; the me hen ca 
down to the wron We ¢ indecd 
not exactly through, t! i } ( tha 
vas drawn out of at the beginnin The 
beads can then be stroked into place to 
make a symmetrical ring, an a «stitch i 





taken over the foundation thread he: 











ween 
them to keep the design in place 
There is a closed ring beyond I 
in our detail in which the ! s f 
with a large! bead of the san 
ferred, of a different colour ft 
Sequins might be used in such position 
appropriate. The third design, 9 
in centres of flowers and ilar 
simply covered with beads sewr 
separately, but set closely tog | 
may be varied or all allK¢ ] 
is liked better. | 
In bD there is a rather 1 é : 
vice tle we have cora : 
of small pea ewn down a 
method shown in A, b I 
ap The e bea e neN 
slant nes ot. hn ill Y 
Sivi Ne eneral ett tal 
To Make a Bead Network 
\n actual network is n 
manage 1 will suppose -tl 
to set tree trom the tounda 
sav, i mm ti | ‘ <= 2 I | 
ew down ( ( 
ea 1 ma | 
ensuflt n } 
pa | t nd I 
ve ) h th hye j 
} th cnough—} 
beac oO ik n 
ne. n I 
beac " I Pa } 
n ee bead at tl , 
n lt 1} thi 
t \ 1 
hy ; , , hes I 
e | n of the 1 S 
. of , } ' in tl 
nner | iryvin 
In tration n pag 
een i l ‘ ) : 
( n 1 ornamentin i ‘ 
{ | 
re | outline » 
ai n n rathe all I 
) ethod Th 1 tl nrst 
i Jon n The end I pass ' 
t ) Wror ind re : 
fast. The thread with the beads is then ] 
laid again he outlines of tl 1 n 
ecuring tch with fin otton 1S pass 
ove 1 fter evel t » or tl beads 
Reader ho were experts in embr dery in 
, . 
the di hen the proper materials “‘ 


reen 
nty 
aa i 
lied 
pre 
rest 
1s 
] 
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S, 1s 
each 
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rst on 
asst d 
made 

then 
and a 
assed 
yeads. 
sry in 
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to be had inexpensively will see that this 
method of sewing down the beads is just the 
same as the way in which gold thread was 


ured to its foundation. In the model the 


beads the ve 


forming ins were sewn down 


ich separat« ly. 


A Pretty Way of Attaching Beads 
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How the Design is Made 
The pattern consists of two large leaves 
flanked 


shapes. 








by smaller and less conspi\ uous 


The large leaves each have a line 
of good-sized crystal beads straight down the 


centre. Beyond these is an outlining of very 


small beads, and beyond these again are 
more small beads threaded on cotton and 





Writing of gold thread reminds me of a sewn down as above described with a stitch 
; pretty way 
of attaching 
heads. They are 
t strung on to 
ne g iid thread, ? ° ° 
his being held i 3 
4 3 
wn to the ° ° rt) rs a) 
teTla \W h i 
ny stitch taken 
il I ween 
beads which i ee 
Py agrees An Example of Beaded Open Hem-stitching 
arter to half an inch apart. after every three or four. Finally, we have 
There is great scope for the decoration of | an outlining of rather large beads of a 
he plain fronts of coat frocks and jumpers totally different colour, so arranged that 


h beads, but I think we are all some 
\ weary of the inevitable butterfly stiffly 
ad out and encri d with beads By 
of a change the is the design in 

I er ot our illustra ns which isa te npt 
ng held tor the of any number of pretty 
wads and pretty \ With or without 
¢ s at each end there is here an ex 

nt device f i dress, or on ribbon o1 
bar of silk it n be rranged as a 

ing trimmil f hat 


A Leaf Design for Ornamenting the Corners 
of a Yoke of a Frock or Jumper 








there is a space left free between them about 
the of 


I] am saving nothing about the 


=1z¢e two beads. 


colours to 
be used, because in this example every worker 


is absolutely free to employ any shade and 


make of bead that she fancies. The side 
leaves have no distinct outlining, but they 
are sprinkled over with beads, the founda 


tion being al 
the beads 


The 


between 


lowed to show slightly 


scrolls in the same wav are merely 


run with beads set at their own size apart. 
The point at which the leaves meet in the 
centre was in the model occupied merely by 


one large Venetian bead. 


Making Venetian Beads at Home 

While 
will give my 
the 
Take a 





writing about Venetian beads I 


useful hint 


reaaers a 


ot 


concern- 
themsel ve S. 


No. 1O 


ing making them fot 


steel knitting needle about 
OF 12, and rub a little 
little Get some 


ot any colour and 


oll over pal 





very will do. sealing-wax 


twine it while hot round 
and round the greased part of the 
a ball 
nut. Flatten it 


while still warm—it 


needle till 


" 
as large aS a hazel 


nearly 
<] 


is made 


ightly on two sides. Then, 


is easily kept hot over 


a candle—press into it at irregular distances 
apart some tUny beads otf several and any 
effective colours. There is no difficulty in 
just picking them up on the point of a 
needle and pressing them down into the 
warm wax with the blade of a penknife 
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aaa ines 


A Design that can be carried out very attractively in a Variety of Pretty Coloured Beads 


When quite cool slip the wax off the knit 

ting-needle, and there we have the pleasure 

of finding an excellent imitation of a Vene 

tian bead costing far less and looking quit: 
well as the real thing 

Should the bead be found too 


heavy in the centre of this ornament, as will 


Venetian 


probably be the case if a hat trimming 1s 


required, its may be 


ty 


taken by a more 


cluster of 


place 


simple ring or a beads, such as 
those shown in C in the illustration on page 


1045. 


Beaded Hemsstitching 


There is 





always more or less ot a tancy 
for open hem-stitching, especially for the 


margins of 


jumpers, curved yokes and col 
blouses, and 
Though this is generally 


lars of imilar position 


done with silks a 


harming etiect can also be obtained with 
To get a good result it is advisabie to tack 
he two pieces ot material, the edges 


turned 


being 
first down on the wrong side, on 
toa hrm prec ot paper or 

When 
needle along inside the fold of one of the 


back 


beads, 


glazed linen 
ready for the beading run th: 


ps, securing it with a knot or some 


hes Thread about six littl 
carry them across the 


he needle inside the 


opening slantwise, 


fold, 


and bring it 


suut about half an inch further along 
Thread beads as before, take them across 
the space, run the needle into the fold, 


bring it out again, and so continue all 


along. In the model some of the same 
beads were sewn half an 
folds, and this serves 
lo Keep them firmly in their places 
the trouble oft ] 


about inch apart 


down the sides of the 


t 
without 


hemming the folds down in 


the first place 


Trimming for a Jumper 





An example of what may 
eirl with clever fingers wl 


tration of a jumper, 
was made of soft bla 
happened to be of a thi 
found it stowed away 
hoards It began lite a 
had 


It Was necessary to n 


seen some an 


joins here and there that, of 

have been better if tl 

Sull, there is great satistactior 
things to good advantage, and 1 
many of my readers, | ntin 


find some half-torgotter 
be beaded and turned into q 
looking little coatees ar 

The shape chosen was just one 


that open and are snipped together 





back The neck wa rounded nd 
sleeves short and cut a in or tl 
rest. The back and front of the be 
hung quite sti ht in tabard I 
on the hips wet rran I 
stiff muslin covered vith 1p} 
plissé frill quite the dernier o nd 1 
people would guess that the 
adorned the bottom of tl kirt f vl 
the rest of the }uMper Ww. 
Placing the Beads 

When making such a jumper 
able first to finish it off completely—all t 
hems, seams and_ fastening then to Pp / 
on the decorative part In the origina | 
hems round skirt and des and edges 
sleeves were simply ewn with — bea¢ 
arranged in groups of thi The 
between these just al , d ti 





themselves occupied on the materi 
lower edge of the middle of the ba 


rker allowed herself a little pointed 


neUreL wee 


\ ment, also run with beads and finished 
! a jet stud about the size of a three 

piece. This corresponded with the 

4 roidery on the tront ot the bodice. As 

model, the background was black; 

yorker had chosen white china beads 

more of the flat, cut jet studs. The 
were arranged in a fe stoon-like de 

» con, the beads being threaded first and 


j aught down with tiny stitches. In other 
| were sewn in threes. 

is many a transfer to be had that is 

for the decoration of the front of 

but the lines are apt to show 

n the beads unless these are put on 

se loge ther. It is bette t. where pos 


get some white transfer linen o1 


and to trace the design on to papet 
ansfer material is first of all laid 
nthe material, and over it is fixed the 
n, this being secured with tiny pins 
ghts so that it cannot possibly slip. 


design are then followed 


th a fine 
point, 
I being 
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stvle of the device shown on page 1050 will 





look exceedingly pretty in a mixture ot 


colours. Coral beads are successtul mixed 


with grey china, and turquoise with white 


Round the Neck 








There is a finish round the neck that I 


have not as yet described. It gives the 
effect of a twist, and is suitable for almost 
any edge. Atte 


thread firmly on the wrong side the needle 


fastening the end of th 


is brought out about a quarter of an inch 


below the margin. Seven or eight beads 


are passed on to the thread and pushed 
close against the material. The needle is 
taken over to the wrong side and brought 
back to the front about half an inch furthet 
on—a shorter distance if the beads are very 
small. This makes a slanting stitch covered 
with beads, and the rest of the edge is 
worked over in the same way. 

In the case of satin, like that chosen for 
this jumper, it is not necessary, but when 
many beads are to be 
strengthen the fabri 


used it is as well to 
somewhat by tacking 
a piece of muslin at the back of it. The 
edges of this 
should be cut 


away close up 


except in to the margin 
] of the be aqding 
details as soon as this 
hes ¢ is finished. 
n t Some workers 
believe in rub- 
er the bing a little 
e taken gum and water 
pattern over the stitch 
te it the | k ot 
enough the work when 
t en otherwise com 
ls plete d in ordei 
1 on, that if in course 
the ot time the 
r iW threads should 
} Kept at C1ve way no 
refer ereat number of 
lt any beads will fali 
| arise, off, but will be 
de] held in their 
: ng was places. Such a 
pl finish s \ ilu 
t bosse able in the cast 
n ¢ of crystal beads 
I or sl Ss es 
S but I gum 
pre Showing the Effect of a Beaded Trimming on a must be only 
nthe Made-up Garment sparingly used, 
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to be 





so as not visible on the 


side. 


right 


For a Head-band 





In a further illustration is shown an un 
common and yet easy method of using small 
beads for a head-band, or, with a little orna 
ment at each end, for a hat trimming. In 
the model beads of 
ployed, red, white, blue and pink, but it 
is easv enough to select 
Rather 
threading 


four colours were em 


' any others that may 


be preferred. 


used for 


fine cotton should be 
them, for it will be 
noticed from the description that two strands 
of this have to be passed through all the 


beads. 


How it is Made 


Take 





fifteen strands of the thread. Knot 


MCAT TES ETT 


A Beaded Head-band, the original of which 


carried out in four colours 


them all together at one end and pin the 
knot down to a firm cushion that is heavy 
eniently. Phe 
pattern consists of horizontal 


Take the first 


left-hand side and 


enough to hold them = cony 
stripes, 

strand at the 
pass on to it five red 
2nd and 3rd, 4th and sth, 


6th and 7th, &th and oth, roth and iith, 


1 and 13th, and then the i4th and tsth 


in the ame way, each pair through five 
beads Phere should be eight sets of beads 
altogether 

2nd stripe.—Take the ist strand at the 


right-hand le and pon to it 1 


white, 





1 blue, 1 white, 1 blue and 1 white bead 
Take the strands and thread + C 


same sort of beads on to the 


next two 


tinue to the end 
3rd strife.—Use red beads again. T} 
a single strand first at th 
and then in pairs through { red beads & 


as in the ist stripe. 
sth Stripe Take ea 
through five white beads, beginnin 
thread at the right-l 
sth stripe.—Like the 
the left-han: 


single 


coming at 


beads 
Oth stripe Like the 4th stripe ey 
sth stripe.—Red bead 
Sth strife.—White beads 
oth strife.—Blu 
10th stripe W hite 
vith stripe Red 
Repeat fror the 2nd_ striy \ 
Notice that the sing nd com 
alternately at tl ht nd 
hand end f th 
{ alternate t 
colours al = 
iodel, pinl ) : 
bl ibo 
Fasten off 
the hread 
was sdd a loos 5 ie 
through which a } 
passed to se ure the I ne Nal 


Girdles for Jumpers 





In the shops have appei 


ive in irdl 

ena the i wal 

ot much iret be | 
small ree y n 

are mace t la I 


n an I ! ! 
is made ot bead 
method of arrangin 
iearnt ti imate \ 
1 and tf inating 
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‘MORTIMER, 
BATTEN 


] 
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beads. 








h the WARWICK REVNOLOS 
ANIEL DRAYTEN, of the Carajon locked up, and it wouldn't have occurred 
nottin Creek Trading Post, sat in his stat except that some trader gave him cash when 
ked n attending the hundred and one he was packing in for the city That was 
h end 9 “mor things that ntront a chief factor eight vears ago, when | was in the North 


ee Ty st prior to hi nnual trip to the southern West Mounted, and the poor devil’s still in 








» hai Phe door opened and his son entered jug 
David was n vet out of his teens, The boy turned to go ‘Oh, well, U1 
adv | | sed to succeed hi show the man along, Dad, and youd best 
attrs : ne ot traders nortl { talk to him,” he said finally “1 don’t know 
ht of ind him—never seen him befor 
id. S dj an, “there an Danie: Dravten erunted, and when 
his beaver pe minute later the tall, dark heathen wa 
—) wont take trad What have to d shown in, the trader swuny round on hi 
pivot chair and looked the man up and 
» Da it and n back down He was thi even for an Indian, i 
I | busines n and attired in) much-worn it lothing 
th 1 vay, plied tt tactor with The only article about him that was worth 
~ heer KIT roun anvthine were his moccasins, which he had 
k | te told him t adv,” rephed the evidently made himself at a recent date j 
but he won tI { me nice “What's vour name?” Daniel Dravten 
and it ad put ) s them.’ fired out the question with the brisk rackle } 
Cant help that, plied Daniel Drayten of an old soldier, but receiving no tmmediat } 


labruptr anne hi sponse he again looked up to see the red 
Mu post, n n mill Which man’s gaze fixed upon him with sullen in 


} t rr 
\ adin Quiry It seemed tor a moment to carry hi 
Junno South, IT expect, towards the mind back to some scene of the past, vet 
; Daniel saw thousands of Indians vyearlv, 


said Daniel, “and that’s whv he manv of them hailing from the most remote 
Mts cash. It wouldn't be of anv use to creeks, and could hardly be expected to 


le Were going back to his hunting remember every face. Certainly thi 


ans No, my son. I once got an Indian  cadaverous, wasted wreck of humanity 
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might have visited the trading post before, 
n 





but often a spell of hunger renders su 
men: unrecognizable after a few months. 

“John Serox,” replied the Indian finally. 
Ile laid his bundle of pelts on the bench at 
the factor’s side and began to turn th 
over with long, tapered fingers. 

The trader did not know the name, so 
backed the first question by an ther 
“Where you.come from?” he inquired. 

The Indian waved indefinitely towards 
the north, said that he was a Cree and be 
longed to Little Valley. 


n't you?” Daniel 





sked, and the red in nodded ely 
And \ re going k to city, | 
\ n the Indian nodded. 
The trader thrust the peits aside, He had 
no use for city Indians who spend their time 
sittin n the sidewalks ind spitting 


I qT Veil { ed in would 
I inderstand i} : ell!” | 
} wd. “Hell « nil a White man, and 


L peace n \ n 1) ad bel ait 
ne the Indian n eo Ew 
va ny to en I mer 
I l n ( 1 ha 
\t dawn next « bar 1) en, re 
1 na i ‘ ht b 


' } . n ' ne ] 

I el ul ) i I 

h n 

i \ . t I h |] 

n t n | l t 
| ind I i 
n ) 1 mped n pol nd with 

t bun t \ juash and ( el } 

dan t th d for } 
u al on fiona [ t \ rd 
\ na | t trappu on 

1 

! il \ t i I ane 

} ‘ 
na nh 


Ile had not gone five 


C1 


und that one of his 


been pulled out and 


an Indian cowhide mx 


Ow vhen an Ind 
ler man’s trap it is 


nwritten law which 


the pickin fad l 
thief struck David across 
tions Id not have 1 
for a yment the your 
, ’ 
anye was all ad 1 


; ‘ 
{ 
} 
! | ) i 
’ 
n h cor 
~ nN 
' 
? ntlv Da 
} } 
noe 1 vi 
{ t he 
t] +} = 
14 : the { 
1 lina] 
faha 
+} _ oo 1 { ¢ 





wk oRgeniamcaneme 


> 


ancient privileges. He hated the law which 
had robbed him of the prime of his man- 
hood, but most of all he hated the man who 
had enforced it. John Serox had taken his 
arrest aS a personal atiair, and seven years 

concentrated hell, armidst white men of 


the worst stamp, had served to strengthen 


his hatred ot the law and his longing for 
engeance against the man whose unhappy 

it had been to carry the law into force. 
No, John Serox had not gone under with 
uberculosis like so many of his fellows. 
His body was still sound, but his spirit was 
roken. His tinal release had meant nothing 
ordinary interests in life 


birds had ceased 


to him, for the 
re dead. For him the 
sing, and there was no laughter in the 
ers. He had tramped his way northwards, 
eyed and listless, with the notion 
returning to his own people who would 


The 1 


man s aw — -- 


vague 


have forgotten hin 
whit 


} 


ause thev had net run 


~ 

ul of it They had been ‘ 
1 by the priests and by the poli 
hat he, the outlaw, had done a 


eful thing, and that his name 


neetorth must be unspeakable 


Dull-eved and heavy, I sav, John 
Serox. was back to his 
wn land, which would hold no 

for him. He had changed hi 


cs partly to show that the 


[ramping 


man 
ie old na no long: lived, 
tly because he believed that a 
nge of name would bring about 
tt i nan n himsett 

1 d the thing t ally at th 
C( c.. bt he ight ha t 

d himself th ble. for it 


k the laughter of 


oks or the song of the bird 
invway, 1} world had foroot 
“ ere 
\t the ilhe if wie} 
nd, no I n 
I he refreshment partou 
red coffee, and helped himsel 
v to the food on 


unter, and when 


ment was demanded 


ad nothing with 
to pay Phen 
iT en le ) | 
ip cul na 
I Ss dreg into the - 


THY PEOPLE 


might have died but that an instant late1 
John Serox found himself looking into the 
muzzle of a .450 Webley. 

John Serox drifted into the employment of 
a white man who, like the rest, was up in 
that country sacrificing a certain term of 
years to make make 
The white man promised to grub- 
stake him in return for certain jobs, so that 
he could 





money—solely to 
money. 


land in comfort. 
The Indian repaired a canoe, built a new 


regain his own 


window in the white man’s cabin, renovated 
a tangled array of sled harness, and in re- 
turn was fed on porridge and very cheap 
whisky, both of which made him ill. At 
the end of the month more promises were 
made if John would carry a bundle of mail 
to the railhead, so John went to the rail- 
head, and when, he returned he found only 
cabin—white man, 


an empty 


canoe, sled 
















**Like a flash John Serox 
knew that he had 
stepped into a beaver 
trap ’’—y, 1058 
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traitor like the rest; but the impulse was 
swallowed up by fear, fear of the white 
man’s law, lurking even in his soul, crush 
ing all things into submission even as he 


was crushed; the law which forbids an 
Indian to follow his own promptings, to 


uphold his own traditions, old as the stars, 
and by which not the fittest, but the low 
and despicable, are enabled to survive. 

John Serox had learned to read a little. 
He could read one name, burned indelibly 
upon his memory in letters of fire—the 
Daniel Drayten. He read that 
name on a signed notice outside the trading 
“Daniel Drayten, Chief Factor.” 

Then it was that John Serox found some- 
thing for which to live—the thing for which 
many an Indian has lived, and died— 

Next day he sought. and ob- 
interview with Daniel Drayten, 
as we have seen. He wanted only to sce 
the man and convince himself; he saw him, 
and was convinced, 


name of 


post 


vengeance ! 


tained an 


Time had dealt leniently with Daniel 
Drayten. He was a fine man, and his 
meteor success with the great company had 
hardened little his features and added few 
autumnal tints to the hair of his head. He 
did not know the Indian, few would have 
known him: but the Indian knew him. 

The mind of John Serox was made up. 


\ll his 
nto one say 
failed, but here he 
would slay the 


shattered mentality resolved itself 
age purpose. T[itherto he had 
would succeed. He 
trader, and he would slay 
the trader's son! 

Too late John Serox realized that he might 


have traded his pelts for a rifle and a few 


rounds of ammunition. That was where 
the red man came out. He realized it next 
1orning when, lying under the shadow of 


ie cedal he Saw the trad r de part lor the 
vorild of the south 
vithin easy range of 


saw him glide by 
such a rifle as 
traded him. 

The Indian would have followed, but that 


he had no way of following, so thereafter 


even 


Drayten would have 


he turned his attention towards the boy— 
the bov who was to marrv Takato. Here 
something rose up in the soul of John 
Serox, pethaps his very manhood. The boy 
was only a boy, joyous in the golden age of 
fe, as he himself had heen ere he went 
to prison He could not do the thing in 
td blood "Lhe Hitist meet tat to bal, 
h with ball nderstandin and then— 
well, then, the fittest would survive. 
When David Drayten und the sign 





ee ene 


awaiting him that evening he little 


] 
. 1c Greamt 


that it was a life or death affair. He 











o% ; 
the answering sign as we have seen a : 
cheerfully proceeded to forget all al a +} : ; 
incident. Next evening he took his canoe : 
and crossed the river, intent on visitin ' 
some musquash sets in the lonely Reeionie 
meadow across the wav. 

John Serox watched him eo. and 
occurred to the Indian that the lon 
swamp was a suitable place for the meeting } 
He himself had no canoe with which 
cross, but in places the creek had been 1 
tially dammed by the beavers, and y ‘ 
and sluggish. 

John Serox chose one of these places 
and, fully clothed, he stepped down ] 
beaver landing, when from the soft 
there rose a grip of steel, closing upon | 
moccasined foot, and like a flash J 
Serox knew that he had stepped into 
beaver trap set just below the surface 
the edge of deep water. 

Long confinement had perhaps dulled 
edge of the Indian’s senses, for now, 
late, he saw his error. The pain of 
vice-like grip and the sudden detention 
his foot threw him headlong into the depths 
bevond, where he sank heavi 

The trap was set in accordar with us 
custom to catch and drown an imprison ) 
beaver. A trapped beaver instantly div 
and therefore the trap is attached by 
interconnecting chain to a stake driven 11 
the bed in the deep water eyond A 
bottom end of this sta a single e 
left, so that when the beaver dives the ch 
slips down the stake and over the snag 
which effectually prevents the unhappy 
ture from rising, and so drowns it in 
depths ere it can tear away its impris 
limb. 

So it was with Serox, wl 
crowning irony, was cau in ft 
by the very man whom he had design 
kill. As Serox sank the cl 
down the stake, and as the Indian 
found himself fast to the bed of the } 

Serox did not struggle or try t 
himself. He knew the helplessness 
position. With one hand he cl I 
stake and drev hit elf up till 
was clear of the surface, but by then 

hain was taut, holding hi mprisoné ' 
down in deep water He dare 
lest the stake should \ I, yet | 


bring no force 
linging clay of th 
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e 
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a 
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oes 


For one hour Serox pierced 
through and through by the clinging cold. 
Then he felt himself sinking, and with the 
drowning man he 
would have fought to free himself, but that 
n the silver moonlight he 


lune there, 


frantic strength of a 


saw the figure 


David Drayten on the shore. 


He would have cried out, but his savage 


opposite 


manhood forbade it. He was sinking again, 
and, instinct bade him fight against that 
cold embrace of death. He struggled to 


free himself, and David Drayten saw the 
movement in the water. 

When next John Scrox opened his eyes 
he was in a bed in the trading post. David 
Drayten and the girl 
fakato held something warm to his lips. 

Then it was that the strength of John 
Serox crumbled away like a pack of cards 
—the strength that for eight long years had 
bound him bidding 

1 live when many an Indian would have 
For five wee ks 
all that a sick man could desire 
the trading post found for him. But Takato 


stood over him, 


steadfast in purpose, 


rished. he raged in de- 


irlum, and 


was who sat by his bed at night time, 
ing to him in the soft lingo of his tribe, 
hich somehow bore the music of running 
ters and the song of birds; and with the 


sing of the fever dreams the love of life 
ke in the soul of John Serox. 


Spring was near. Again the wild geese 

iked and boomed their way across the 

ns, and the velvet green of the woods 

s stirred by the Chinook winds. At dusk 

John Serox and the girl Takato sat side by 
on the cedar landing stage. At their 


HAVE 


HAVE YOU A SONG? 





feet was the painted prow of a native birch- 
bark, piled high with all the things an 
Indian needs when he hits the long trail for 
the lands the white man knows not. The 
fading light softened their features, infinite 
in its purity, boundless with the joy of life, 
endless in the youth of a world that cannot 
grow old, 

Then John Serox spoke, and as he spoke 
the intervening years slipped out of time, 
and his youth, his glorious youth, was his 
again. He spoke slowly and gravely of the 
far-off hunting grounds whither he was 
bound where the trail of the trader’s snow- 
shoe was a thing unknown, and the crack of 
the white man’s rifle never yet disturbed the 
twilight quietude. 

After a time the girl answered with words 
as old as history. “My master,” she said, 
“we have drunk deeply of the cup of the 
white race, and these things we have come 
to know. We know that the red man can 
not be white, nor the white red, for deep 
waters lie between them. The Indian who 
tries to be white belongs not to the white 
race nor to the He belongs to no one, 
which is to and befalls 
him. My master goes to a far-off hunting 
land the the 
sing and the fat aeer are in the grassy bays, 
and goes I His 
land shall be my land, and his people my 
His children will I serve, and his 
Takato has 


red. 


everyone, sorrow 


where sun shines and birds 


whither he will follow. 
people. 
word shall be my sacred law. 
spoken.” 

So they turned together, and 
for them the birds sang and the 


the 


northwards 
sun shone, 
drifted. 


while around them blossoms 


YOU A SONG IN YOUR HEART ? 


AVE you a rose in your garden? 
Set the gate open wide! 
Let the fair sight and scent of it 
Sweeten the hot noontide. 
So shall the rose in memory live 
When its petals have fallen and died. 


Have you a song in your heart? 
Sing, for the world to hear! 
Sing of the dreams and tenderness 
That every heart holds dear. 
So shall the song live on, live on, 
In many a heart, for cheer. 


GRACE MARY GOLDEN 
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After-Holiday Feelings 


HE average person con 





bac k 
two feelings 
one, the empty state of hi 


ing from 
holidays is conscious of 
purse, and 
the other, relief at being home again! Now, 
please, do not deny the hn 
vlad 


doorstep and 


SsOIt 1mpea¢ 


ent 


you, my honestly 


foot again on the old familia 


reader, were to set 


to sink into the old comfortable easv-chait 
In your own roon When once again we 
realize the comforts of our own households 
we wonder why we have gone and paid 
umpteen guineas a week for the privileg 


ot 
uncomftortable sea 


of the ever 


being squet zed, cabined and « mnfined in 


~ide quarters at the mere 


exacting landlady. Between our 





selves, it is a good thing for most of us that 
there is work to come back to \ life full 
of holidays would be a life full of care and 
discontent. <fo 
A Motor Holiday 

Sut this is not the way to go on. I have 
just come back from a ery enjoyable trip 
through the West of England. We travelled 


by motor-car, overed a good deal of 
ountry, and did not find the cost mor 
excessive than the ave rage seaside holiday 
| have not the slightest intention of inflict 





ing on 


you the tale of the t Holiday 


sur, 
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expcrience 


especially 


vO throug n 


noticing one 


Signs of the Times 





For 


annot but 


l do n 

CATii¢ 4 

mn adit 0) 

an i 

al hop 

Reach a b 

and the town 

a ed fol 
in 1 t 

in a 

| md 

iS Impre ‘ 

reachin a) 


the “ trippe 
at it at, i 
one remetal 


mw Wea n 
the heare B 
trir yt 
t 
I n 
sje 
une the h htt 
k oon 
a condi n 
an Cl ) t 
t t i\ 
( cr. en 
closed ot l 
n nvenient 
a que n 
pla ‘ av, t 
t de 
the dinner h 
© ea n a 
until the nex I 
trifle B 
nd 1 \ 
ip t | 
has been in 
Wwe h ( 
element One n 
Weston-super-Mar ) 
I the s¢ t ind 1 





he 


change int times to see its 
merry with crowds of Welsh 
miners. West 


irs testimony to the 


arvel at the 
ch and tors 
Country, generally, 
increased wealth and 
. proved status of the working in 
neral and the Welsh miners in particular. 


the 


man 
\t a time when middle classes are feel- 

the pinch of things, and people 
about the slump in trade, one can 
still go West and sce the flood of gold 
spreading over the land. At Ilfracombe, of 
the Welsh trippers come by boat 


ate 





ilking 


yuTSe 
fase the 3ristol Channel. At other places 
by char-a-ban We 
heddar, and it 
atch the 


they come by train or 
staved for a we ‘k 
is a truly 


iid-day Inv 


to W 


marve 


Aap : 
asion of the chat 


From 
Bristol 
and a 
brake 


not holiday 


a-banc. 
Salisbury, Bournemouth, 


1 1 
anv othet places they Cc: 


Weston, 
nd m 
markable feavure was the 
fter brake contained men only 


ordinary sense, men out 


but 

-a “little” joy-ride, leaving the “missus,” 

children—and work—behind for the 

» trip must have 
: ; the fare alone, 

innot a small part of the 

lidar and Weston-supe1 


banks of the 


dav. 
cost each of the men at 
but this would 
outlay. Places like 
Mare are to-day 


eold, and, need- 


thout 


river of 


know how to gather the pebbles 


time al 
cannot but wonder 
id really 
to tlow. ( 


and up indefinitely, and can 


comes ! 


iS | | 1 how long it will continue an 


down and down in 


ondence? Where will it all end? 


sje 


I Of Enormous Significance 





\part from tl ide of the matter, one 
pressed with the enorn SIs 
) d trat We, Went ¢ ng 


yhen | ha ” . , E ] 


Cratit divid +} 


1° 








BETWEEN OURSELVES 


\ 
walked to the railway station, and finding 
it closed managed to squeeze a way through 
on to the empty platform, The day had been 
a noisy one, chars-a-bancs from all parts 
making the roads lively as a London Bank 
Holiday. But here, a few minutes’ walk 
from the town, the great, well-built station 
was empty, a of the grave had 
I walked across 


silence 


as 


descended upon the place. 


the railway lines, up over the deserted 
bridge, into the waiting rooms. All was 
still, uncannily quiet. I found the time- 
tables on the walls and read out the times 
of the trains—some four or five a day only, 
and the station looked as if it were built 
to satisty the needs of a metropolis. Per- 


haps it was all right, quite normal that 
the business the railway should be 
finished thus early in the day, and the 


tation locked and barred, but on the road 


of 


outside car after car passed on its way, the 


hars-a-bancs gave gay hoots as they left 
behind the track of their ancient rival. 


Somehow I got the feeling of the mythical 
New Zealander standing on London Bridge 
. . - " — . ° 

amid the ruins of a departed Empire. 


<So 


Is the Railway Era Passing? 





Is the era of the railway passing? When 


back in town again the talk was all on the 
higher railway rates, the increased fares. 
Ot course, it is necessary that the railways 
should pay their way; the Government of the 
country ought not year after year to make 


1 


up huge deficits on railway budgets, and 
so, of course, fares must go up. But, here 
again, one cannot but wonder how it will 
end. Already the road is a formidable rival 


to the railway. Goods can be sent cheaply 





and expeditiously by motor-lorry—and sent 
from door to doo By rail the eoods have 
to be collected, transferred, re-packed. The 
wagons have to be shunted and reshunted, 
miles and miles of railway track are de 
voted vear aftet ar to empty wagons. The 
rates go up whilst the service deteriorates 
In the leanti the moto omes along, 
collects | , takes them across 

yuuntrv, anywhere, and races the locomotive 
easily, With passenger trathe it is much 
he same: there now a reeular service ot 

otors between London and many of. the 
coast towns, and, under the new fares, it 
will even be cheaper to travel by road than 


But it is on the re 
that the motor 


by train. ss-COoUNtT\ 


journey more particularly 
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THE QUIVER 


Who has not expe 








ienced the weari 


scores, 


ness of going a cro untry journey bi 





tween two place onivy a tcw m1 Ss ap . 
( 1 ( 
j | . . 
junction 
sje 
The End of Cheap Travel 
In the old pre-war d l r ¢ 
ill attord to laneh at i I 
The itutory penny-a i n 
start ol trave ling « I 1-« 
market ticket, the week 
and fortnightly « irsions, ft made 
extra facilities for cl p t h as 
motors could not | | de. Vhy, 
one could be whisked away to §S ness in 
Lincolnshire for 3s., spend the day at 
Brighton f | I \r 
no question ol (, n it ei 
Pre ably he « n pai {ol 
{ \t Poy ( Boenor 
here ld } , { 
pecia ns « Mav, to a 
ene! lina 
\\ nen 
prices eneral went up the pu Ic DOUs 


and tra led in in ising numbers. Wit 


ure | ' ll vy h till 

publi Wi I he 1 ( 

the rail I} re ( 
ture, f of int fol 





Did mect tl 

y ! MI ‘ 

on the 

{ i () 

in t] 

in 

1 n bh 
d 





of course—if one avoids the more nonnlar 


resorts nearer the great towns, T] 
‘ ] xy ~ 1} 


tortionate ] asa 
ry S th C t reso wl I 
1 ! | 
, { 4 
1 us \ 
n, as he : 
Y ‘ i + T 
< ] rt 1S t 
1, too to +} } r 
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to the n n 
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Lack of Enterprise 
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Gf cnairman 
, Mr, THOMAS FARROW 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL .. £1,000,000 \, 
SHARES ISSUED - 700,000 
SHAREHOLDERS . 4.000 


| evERY DESCRIPTION OF \ 
|| JOINT-STOCK BANKING \\ 
i| TRANSACTED. \ 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and interest 
paid on approved credit balances 



















DEPOSITS received at current rates of 
interest according to notice of withdrawal 


Foreign and Coloma! Banking Business of al! descriptions rT 
endertaken. Agents throughout the world | 


Cali or write for Booklet OQ, | 
HEAD OFFICE 
1, CHEAPSIDE, /// 
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This Splendid 
Baby. Boy 


is a strong, 
active, vu 

ome happy 
ar fellow 
as S$ portrait 
tells. He ba 
been reared on 
\ 






Yeave s oo a. 
Healthy, vig 
and bri: 
bonny Littl 
chap has secured 
thet t essential for 
lite succes a 
ear brain in a strony box 


Dr.——, D.Sc.(FEdin.), B Sc., M.D., ¢ 
D.P.H., Park Lane, W., writes:— My baby girl is 





nving admirably or food, . . . The mother 
was unable to teed her, and previously tried ot 
intant fo without 
EVERY MOTHER uid send tor Pree 
Sample Tin, ‘ forwarded on receipt of 
I \ 1 A t Bacy 
aes. cei yy 








Babies thrive on 


eave 


4 = Sate 





Sold everywhere in gle Lins , aise Oa. f'ackets, 
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With the saeealiiin responsibili- ; 
ties accepted by women in so m: iny 
spheres of useful activities, it is 
only natural that they should seek 
to safeguard their future in the 
sume way that prudent men have 
done — by Insurance and Assur- 
ance. ‘To the woman whose liveli- } 
hood depends upon her own exer j 

| 





tions—to the young wife—to the lit 

mother, whose natural desire is | 

to make provision for her children Us 
in ‘fact, to every woman Insur- 

ance is a modern need. | 


Under the scheme for Women de- 
vised by the * British Dominions” 
Insurance Company a weekly in- Vy 
come can be assured in the event 
of Illness or Accident; Pensions, 
or a substantial lump sum ean be | 
provided for old age or retiyement, | 
money ean be provided for the | 
education of children, while one , 
special. policy for married women 1 
provides—in addition to other sub | 
stantial benefits—for the payment 
of a sum of money at the birth | 
of each child up to tive in number Ni 
nf! 


An interesting little booklet has 
been prepared, giving simple ex 
aumples whereby it can be clearly 
seen at a glance the benefits | 
afforded under each of the many al 
different policies— benetits which 1 
no woman, however fortunate her \| 
circumstances may be, can afford i 
to ignore Why not send for a 
copy to-day? It will be forwarded 
free and will certainly interest 
you. It shows how you ean safe 
guard your future 


Applications for booklet should be 
made to the 


WOMEN'S SECTION :- 
Manager : 
Mrs. Marjorie R. Verden 


BRIE TISH% DOM DOMINIONS 


79 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


2, 


SF ees 


“er 
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British Dominions House, 
Royal Exchange Avenue, 
London, E.C.3. 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 
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- Holidays 


vour face and skin are entirely at 
the mercy of the scorching sun and 
winds, most of the time being spent 





in the open alr. You must there- 
fore prepare your face and_ hands 
































before starting out. For this purpose 
|| pag there's no better preparation than 
} ‘4 ‘ the world-renowned 

} . iN 

| . ay 

} \ Ss 

1] 

PALE — . . : 
COMPLEXIONS It is absolutely pure, grease less, de lightfully fragrant “* i refreshing 
= to use, and a little applied to the face and hands will prevent or 

may oe rreatl 2 
| PROVED “be hin a remove all traces of Sunburn, Irritation, Redness, &c 

touch of “La-rola Rose 
| — bc ie 5 rg LA-ROLA is quite economical at 1/6 and 2/6 pel bottle ’ because 
| the cheeks. No one can it goes a long wavy. It Is $O good that all Chemists and Stores sell it. 
| | iver THE BEAUTY 
gives 3 ‘ _ 
SPOT! Boxes 1/- M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 
} ENGLAND 



























TRY | 
THE PERFECT NEST FOR BABY mY 
LICHT — COSY — HYCIENIC— PORTABLE NOW 








WASHABLE FOLDS UP SMALL CLEANS WHEN OTHERS FAIL 
EASILY CARRIED FROM ROOM TO ROOM 





Assure shield fro i * 
S ce Seek ban PAINT, MARBLE, BATHS, 
N p WW 34/6 METAL, &c. 
~ : VI : t . sare Cleans immediately. WITH NO EXERTION 
} we pait. From all Stores, Grocers and Ironmongers. | 
Draperies extra, t | 
THE CASSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD.., | 
44a Westbourne Grove, London, W.2 
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A New Special Design, with 
Curved Legs, Brass Centre Rod, 
Mercerised Fringe, etc. 
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——____—— 
No, 3b Plain Wood 7 

3 White Enamel 79 

arriage past om 

Ca y dr ry extra 
Wr va ge 
lilustrated Cata e 

f ’ ayerour 

sos, Layell 


All Cots sent 
Free on seven 
davs' approval 


& BLUE 


TREASURE COT CO.,.1p For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
9 . . as -—— —_—_—_— —_ ---—- -- — 
(Dept. M2), 124 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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The first thing that occurs to one to say 

that this is certainly not the rebuke which 
we provoke to-day. The charge might 
rather be made against us all that we gaze 
too little up into heaven. We have obeyed 
with a dangerous thoroughness the call 
which has come to us from the criticism of 
the outside world to stop dealing in strange 
and supernatural things, and to turn out 
eves upon the duties and responsibilities of 

tual lite. 

The word of the Lord, therefore, to which 

might scem we have n reason to pay 
heed is that which calls us away from 
the burden and complexity of immediate 
things and bids us lift up our eyes unto the 


hills, and beyond the hill to the 


ore 


Voice 


Stars. 


2, 


Sy? 
Looking Upwards 





The fact is, it is the same Lord of our 
life who speaks to us at one time in the one 
appeal, at another time in the other. There 
are times, junctures of circumstance, moods 
of the soul, fashions of thought, when our 
true wisdom is to attend to the voice which 
bids us recall ourselves from all speculations 
and devote ourselves to our tasks. And 
here are other times when, in order to con 
tinue in moral health, and to « 


ape tl n 
the burden and 


hopelessness of lite, our 


wisdom is to get away in spirit and imagina 
on, to climb some rising ground, and 
there, all alone it may be or with some 


kindred spirits, look round about and far 
ay, bathing our heads in the sunlight or 
the starlight, recovering our own threat- 
ened personality in long and steady thoughts 
f God and all things. 
tak 


We must a 


sus life shall not become a thir 


yur reli- 
g of sent 
-_ . 

ient and speculation, gazing too fixedly at 


e care nat ¢ 


it sky which received the Gloritied Body 
t our J ! But we take ¢ il care 
es eligion d not elf in 
i! oft thi ) vever virtuous 

( m be 


which 


threatens average men to-day it is not that 
iB n with them 1 { to be me supel 
natural and other-worldly. It that, sup 
! n he lves to be ir | nt for any 
ire feelings, th ettle down to life 
epting the 7 n that tl ul n and 

yernatural f the « , 1 ¢ 
f themsely plain lutic ( te 

enous h. 

\nd yet, to n 1! en the plainest 

nd st a ive man thir n | 
! n bring him to i tance he 

! t nN is not so s ple he thin 
n is he so easil itished Chis happer 
h co pel } also t t} ik, » | | ‘ 
neath the surface nd t such time he 
1 tin hit t he 





could look up and meet what he has to meet 
in the conscious friendship of God. 

This world ot ow without t} } I 
place fora man. Man indeed 
for long without the light 
motive, without the distraction 
piration of the sky. Where he d 
out his soul in faith to the ereat s . ae 
magnify himself in God, he inevitably 
to make low-roofi | 
with manufactured lights and 

to replace the musi 


Man, in the long run, will h 





ceeds 
own 


music 


some 





for hi pirit; he will prot 

mere mechanism of life, and, 

this freedom, he will tend k 

way rather than in another—he wi 

up, or he will look down, or he will 
round about. As life deepens, t ist 
ot escape scems to himselt to be closed 
he knows that he must look up, and 
will not, or if he cannot, he must cl I 
eves and accept for himself the great r 


giving. 


How 
according not to my report, which 
prejudiced, but ac 


other 


( line to tt 


erious ol rvers, ) 
uur time—the passion f 
getfulness For surely even 
myself, strive to p t} 1 


terpretation upon human bel 
close their eyes to tl 

volt from seriousn and the 
change and joy which | 


face of the world 


<Je 





The Danger of the Downward Look 
Or how are } 


you to int 


pened in oth 
day abandon r¢ n I 
pseudo-re \ pursuit 
ind fo n kn : 
med , ke f 
yt | yk « f } 
death int n? I 
plain tl L nd ureer ft ar 
en un n ! \ h 
nan ¢ 1 nm fit | nd 1 Y 
apacit ndenci } 
not the l I col 1 
ich 1 1 1 
re ition I (, hr 
echan of conventior 
we. ar = P 
ead to t ( I 
There no d 
! race i hat 
en ome eneration he | dropned | 
tre rt | 


BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 


eet | The Age of Credulity gone, there are eyes straining, or they have 











; been straining, or they will yet strain. That 
i | referred just now to the revival of an ge Spell, 

. ae : ; alone would account for the widespread 
' nterest in the unseen world of spirits. 1] baie : : 

. a : : Pet Sppbgaelr preoccupation with the unseen. 

: : nnot but think of that as an illustration 

l¢ | 


: : That will account also for a certain lassi- 
; how extremes meet; an example of the 


me 4 an : . ee tude of spirit, a certain wistfulness and 

; ww of inevitable oscillation in the spirit ot : 

rf pnts | , “hr sense of failure which threaten in these days 

man until he commits himself to Christ. : ; ese 

inc etz cs heat ; those of us whom life during these recent 
\n age of unbelief is almost certainly fol- § 

T( 


. ali “tgs: ", years has broken and reduced. 
by an age of credulity in its most - : : : eae 
if a <i s Here we can interpret what may be pass 
t \When men suppose that they . . . 
: ing in other minds by observing what is 
passing in our own. Now, there is no deny 
ing that the sudden withdrawal from om 





in breaking with the Catho 
hrist, what they have really 


ade themselves ready to 











th ma eves of someone very dear to us has the 
ims of some kind of panic. Se : 
fo ; ; etfect—until we take a new and deeper hold 
i 1al and proper to a man that ‘ 1 : 
ro : on God and on ourse! ves—the effect of mak- 
' most private life lie within some . Se é le 
ook agar ie ot einen" life, the ordinary life of human beings, 
ept 1LsCipiine suc Ss ) = seaaee : . : 
00 i, e D a vial nih eiteae a shadowy and unreal thing to us. So much 
it} o ivine Being sec S$: 2 Pre S i, : 
Wa ; ee » oetenl te akan the has gone and of such a kind that for a time 
su ¢ -rmos mnt Ss abse -| . “a . > : 
and ica “yg at ti i Z ig AF wae genre what remains seems scarce worth while. We 
} u Cé es Ope Cc erné ers , . ae : 
a luman He a ge = = passions P ot ie are tempted not indeed to curse life and 
to incarnations ts OW Jassions O ts : . ° 
his a ow om I . become bitter, but simply to lose taste for 
aaa 9, it, and to take less interest in it. We shall 
ed go on doing our work, and it may very well 
be that the work we do shall be better and 
The Revival of the Occult finer and truer than ever, for it will be 
a ‘ : less tainted with ambition. But—and this 
lla } — } > , >» Oo 1S : . 
+ ty | And so we shall be wise to r gard thi is the danger and temptation—we may lose 
t ! vival of the occult and abysmal as the our eagerness or our patience, accounting 
. ss and perversion of something natural things of which others make much as ot 


1evitable to man. It indicates how the 


























for i sind is bl i : : as vhicl littke moment in a world which has become 
iL, id is blowing. It is one I ela saat “a for us a place of shadows, of memories and 
oo : paris = Ss ao ry ong. Rawat i t ot hopes. And so we need to be on out 
7 Be. L gel 1c a Mienigas.. ny : age Ms een guard lest a distaste for life should maste1 
I re. ; ‘gnorance ol history, woulc papain te hic us. We may be be tter men and women than 
= to n which leave out of account this his — pefore—sad indeed it would be were it not 
os lost characteristic sign. Such plans will <9 and yet from the highest point of view 
D ail. But the mere experiment may be a we may be in danger of falling into a subtk 
stly one. It has just cost the human race form of self-indulgence—I mean the indul 
nanda half millions of men, most of gence of regret. ~ Por regret when it is 
young, to repel one proposal of that trong merges into unbelief; and the yearn 
ing for what is beyond us, if it unfits us fo 
<Jo life, is something which God cannot 
in us. 
in ; But all th Sy I a saying, seems to mean <Jo 
nou nt » a SUperhcial Observer it The Only Way 
nsult | zht appear that we modern men had lost 
li i very faculty fi any commerce with In this region, as everywhere, we is 
she aven, it is really not so. The deeper and trom the sorrows of taith by the exercise of 
0 eX- fact of the matter would seem to bi a still deepei faith. Frankly, I see no way 
ndon tin these vi di of ours people here by whi h wounded souls can honourably 
rk in : nd there and ever re are once mor eturn to lite, and resume with energy tasks 
wets. : ising in the business of their lives, even which some shock has suspended, tasks 
have lectine the busine of their lives or mis which griel and the contrast of other davs 
rol— nderstandin t, and are gazing up into the may well have made stale and burdensom« : 
erent I see no way except by faith. And by faith 
h the n und ind also how such ; | now mean something more vivid and solid 
social 1 ould h; ( e upon peopl as than the mers Vague sense that somehow 
> wav I Wduais, and uy n peopl In eroups in all is well ana will be we ll; Ol that there 
sound These adi l poke just now of even is at the least an equal chance that the best 
I ns of men whot his wa is that which shall happen to us all. J 
al on : hu d into the nseen. Ea one in mean something more than that in this pre 
n fot ] {inca \ yle } Wi dear to eon carious and equi cal Wo id, thi balance on 
5s eves that is to say, towards the place and stat the whole tips towards the consolatory view. 
being, however these may be conceived, By faith here I mean faith in its simple and 
® which each one of those millions h; downright sense—the faith which the two 
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men in white apparel urged upon those 
wistful souls who were gazing up into the 





sky if they might still trace the dear and 
definite shape of their loved one in the wide 
immensities: “this same which is 
taken up from you into shall so 
ome again in like manner 
Him go into heaven 


g mn 


Nature’s Case-hardening 


Jesus 
heaven 
as ye have seen 





| know very well that even 


ybust and definite a taith 


oken 














hea nd lives that have disillu 
1 vi he il and I eh rr 
ire \ | do her best 1e Case 
hardens s Yes, but that is ist the grea 
danget that we do not take our vision 
back with us into life; that we consent to 
oing on somehow; that we allow ourselves 
» be satisfied with less from the side 
(,0d, ane 1 fied with | 
nal reach and achievemer 
n I ( bat kK n ) 
ko es o it that | | 
vonderful, too, how tree 
sine e e who, having 
x] ence vhich |} e ¢ 
natura vs, return and n 
ws B t » go | k to 
still eager, still grateful, rejoicing with 
se who rejoice, greetin he new genera 
n with a cheer, not stiff or irksome in the 
ints « mind, and yet all the while in 
ntact with | on its deey and gravel 
‘ that he one sound victory over the 
\ hat ist ery task of faith. That 
n's higt illin To gaze into heaven 
and then to take part in life lo have felt 
it ha { and yet to be abx ve it 
by reason our unconqucrable hope in 
God: to “know Him in Whom we have put 
our t t. and that He is able to keep that 
e have itted unto Him against 
td ‘ this we wert n the great 
| tunity h n 
<se 
Two Things at One Time 
\We sometimes say that one nnot do tw 
hit t a time Wt I eant 
iething true er but 1 
deep and hardly v Vil \ 
nd ier thing it be 
n nnot do on I I ta 
( me nevi ne thin 
n it It is a tainty 
} nel | il re Me 
j ‘. } nt 





When 


doing something else. 


of value, a personal thing, a thing 
to the glory of life, or makes f 

of the world, it is never nkin 
or at all about the thing itself, b 
by associating it with 


with someone else, be it a man 
or God, as when we sing at o 
repeat some lofty 
through the night: or 
and disappointing w 








Vh ) j I 
Thinks t iscard | 
Far the 
B 1 2 9 
cr , 
A, ' ( éé j } 
I 
But h ? ; \ 
j , 
Vv h 
f , 
thre 
1 I h j f 
Ap } ( , 


<fJo 
Praver 


Our Father ta Peaven, Thou hast nrade 
and not We ourselves; ‘ferefore Do we put 
trust in Chee En the emergencies of 
Human erpertence, tn the solttudes to whirt 
and our own thoughts lead us, we are prompted 
to lift up our eves, to let go some last resist 
ance of prive or of Doubt and to take 
our heart One gdiho we Dimly feel ts th 
waiting to felp us. Do Chou by the pressur 
and tuluminatton of Thy Good S 
awap. tn such an 


four when tu comes to 
that last resistance, and Dispose us 


open the door of our most personal life to Che 
as to One Wiho ts no stranaer, vut our Fi 
in those abiding sFellowshrp ts our Compiles 
ness and our peace 
ord. Amen 


through #esus Christ ou 
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AOOD TASTE js 
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( ; | involve heavy R 
: ' ‘ ta Al outlay. It does, 8 
igi f ‘ ra) eat eee 8 
= C p kee f however, ‘require pas 
“- ~ discrimination, and NN 
a Me Micstentad that is just why a visit to Smarts’ we 
a . Beohlet Showrooms is so helpful. You ms | 
a i a a: can see the furniture displayed 8 
“a Vrite fora with charming effect, just as it “ 
ws at Baste would be in your own home; [jw 
4 opt | 
ms ystem, and you can see just how much or S| 
% wes that you how little furniture you need to - 6 
} % wait : \ 
7 sath nes aga give your rooms an atmosphere ss], . 
2 ‘ IW) 0 
ix it furniture, of cosy comfort ; you can ascer- 2) ° 
Writ day ; “ REX 
™ re Sr tain the exact cost and know iG 
~ from the beginning exactly what aed 
: j your final commitments will be. alo 
, Then Smarts’ unrivalled System a 
of Furnishing Out of Income [| 
A provides every facility for ac- a 
quiring just the home you want, ~ 
without any waiting, without sa 
heavy outlay—the payment be- a 
ing spread over any period that =‘ |8} 
d a 
will best meet your convenience. s| 
It’s the modern—the better— a 
way of furnishing. “ 
s| 
es apts 
t our SMART: BROS:LTS 
our cs | 
h life - ‘ 
‘. NI 7 ° ranches at 
npted Chief Showrooms: SOUTHWARK 
rsist= 110, 111, 112, 113 TOTTENHAM London Koad, ley 
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Hhrow “=, hone ag no 
pie NORTHAMPTON A 
Chee, SOUTHEND - ON - SEA. - 
! adw (uee R 
riend, LEICESTER High Street a 
plete DERBY. — Victoria B 
} London Road 
it out BIRMINGHAM —:5 1 
Ring, and and o4 
BRISTOL —42 Castle Sti 
é Tower Hi 
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HEAL v 
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The Beauty of 
Perfect Health 


A skin soft and clear, a face radiant 
with the delicate glow of health, 
eyes that reflect more forcibly than 
words the joy of living / These are 
the gifts of perfect health and may 
be yours—by the simple means of 
taking, first thing every morning, 
a glass of water with a dash of Eno. 


ENO’'s 
FRUIT SALT 


“Creates Clear Complexions” 


Sold by all ¢ i mil ¢ 
‘ per ¢ (PLA 
Fruit ast I re 
k, and denote t preparation of J, C. EN¢ 
Ltd *Frui alt Worl I } If 
1 have a difficult in Linu t 
ph 10's Fruit Sa " 
1 adare { your 4 Che os 3 
f 
En ippiness 





could write better stories and 























PASTIMES THAT PAY 


An Open Market for New Writers 

[THERE are hundreds of 1 I ad womer 

of those which appear in 

other papers, and it is ve 

of them make any attempt to 

endeavour so rich in harve 
The Daily Mail usually 

tor the short articles of ab 

are a feature of the literary 





and many of the magaz $ 
thousand words for sto : 
Many pe ple do not trv 
an idea that to su ed they m 
ate some magic cCirci Ww l 
the literary world. Oth 
look the necessity of study 
of the papers to which th 
tribute although their w 
doubted merit, it fails 
which are beyond the know 
have never learnt the ro} 
Chere ls no magic circl l 
a mor open market than 
I dit e on the look out . 
promise,a 1 constantly < 
enco ‘ tnem And 
it il Cae ¢ be le l 
a 1 ry. 
lo p the b er 
that between ( 
| work of The P 
School pupils 
personal classes where tl ( 
personal touch with a we nown 
journalist, him elf a w 
years experience, 
r of ten and five 
t 4 pass ni 1 | 
exam 1 with wh t S ¢ 
| t! e who t at | 
S h volved a eme ol | 
hi ( iS far 1 
th est , es of | 
ind t ( 4 C} 
ther i ; 
1 n oS | I 
me l el 
[ 
, P te 
One p 1 
) 
te I t > 
1) 1 
y j 
/ { } » 4 
\\ for t Pr 
| Premier < 0] 
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CONDUCTED BY MR$ R-H:LOCK 
(BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF) 





The Enchanted Island 





Ceylon. 
HELPERS,—I have 
this enchanted island 
for several months now, “and every 


Y DEAR 


sojourned in 


lay its fascinations hold me in a tighter 
add, 
find my energies lessen, and I becom 
than I 


Ils some cxcuse, 


grip. Every day, too, | regret to 
more 

a iotus-eatcr 
rhere 


believed possible. 
for I am spending the 
greater part of the hot weather in Colombo. 
“Why don’t you come up-country?” 
.¢ friends living at altitudes of 
4,000 to O,000 Teect. Tt is quite trosty in 
early mornings, and you will have a 
bottle at night. You 
frizzling in Colombo.” 

“That’s just what I’ve iere to 
) -frizzle,” I have repin d to all these kind 


ask 


vho are 


wt water must be 


} 


come out 


ind hospitable people. ‘“ You don’t think 

| travelled seven thousand miles to escape 
cold in order to seek out frosts and 
t water bottles? No, Colombo may be a 
ttle too hot at times, but it’s a fault on 
right side.” 

So, except for a fortnight spent among 


spitable friends “up-country,” I have 
led in the sunshine of Colombo. 
It is so difficult to convey to those who 
never travelled eastward the atmo- 
phere and the life of this island. At home 
f us feel we are very small cogs in 
heel. Here, although it is all on a 
ul! scale, one is in the centre of things. 
was Cesar, I believe, who said he would 
oner be first in a village than second in 
Some. I sympathize with Caesar. I do not 
ean by this statement that I have been 
de Governor of Ceylon, or that I was re 
ha salu rf in noaimy atrival. 
it I 1} tu n e that ina mall 
lace one is in h h evervthing that 
hapy nin ne ki he pr ype il 
inning thi ind. Its politics, its adminis- 
ation all yne’s eyes. One seems 





to have one’s finger on the pulse of things, 
and though that pulse may not beat so fast 
as in England, still to me the running of 
any country is full of vital interest. 

Apart from this phase of Ceylon life, there 
are two other characteristics which appeal 
to me—the soi iability and the hospitality. 
The difficulties of meeting friends in Eng- 
land greater every year. 
Travelling is so expensive, everyone is so 


seem to grow 
busy, servants are unobtainable, so that only 
people with large establishments are able 
to have guests staying with them. Whereas 
in Ceylon friends are always in touch. In 
Colombo clubs where 


there are the tennis 


and golf draw everyone together. Each out 
station has its club, so has each planting 
district. 
vants (I can see the look of envy that must 
creep over the faces of mv readers), More- 
over, they like visitors to come to the bunga- 
low. They think it adds to its 
It sounds fairy-tale, does it not 

Some day I will discourse at length on the 
Cevlon and | 


And in Ceylon you can get set 


prestige. 
like al 
servant, you will marvel still 
more. 

Hospitality therefore flourishes in Ceylon, 
and to me, fresh from home, it is astound 
ing to be invited by comparative strangers 
week friends to stay tot 


to stay a and by 


months. The other day, in response to an 
invitation, I suggested coming for four days, 


My hostess 


was horritied. “Its not worth 
while,” she said. In England, now, [ 1 
member the faint way (in peopl 
would say 
“Won't you come in to dinner one day 
this week? I’m afraid Thursday is the only 
possible evening, for then the ‘help’ will 
stay on to oblige, and our maids won't mind 


the extra work.” 


I do not say this in a spirit of unpleasant 
ness either towards mistress or maid. It i 
a sign and a development of the tim 


Domestic service was made so irksome to 
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sung girls up till-a i ‘ now ponder ‘ dy 
they are determined to ke 1 n terms formidable n uf W 

and enjoy life too. In pi s there soakin \ Sunda 
Was no } ‘ i> mn ma it té | \ ( | t ed Her na t 

ent no consice n tor the n ( rhe | 

yvuth itch, I ; iid | ! 

Moreover, in the I 1 re k n 

t pour of in « ha ’ en 
ste t native \ llv si 
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:, ' | O 
p hi vn | 11 ed it 1 - 
hand a1 de d to th : , 
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second | 4 1 An d ha | 
n1 I pull al e van 
at W St more do I 1 he id News of a ‘*‘ Quiver” Boat 
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heen t to help 
? l am 
\ f of the de n native si 
ing ter 
ants | ‘te the ca of en f & 
n 10 came on leave last y Their “The 1 S 
hea ) wanted to e with the ; The } S 
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+} 1 it > EX] l p nis 
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Its absolute purity and _ its 
delightfully delicious 
make “ Laitova” the popular 
favourite with the children. 
Mothers welcome it too: it's 
so economical—much_ cheaper 
than butter. And it is most 
wholesome and _ nutritious, con- 
taining just those food elements 
that growing children require. 

Don't be put off with substitutes; 
see that you get 


en 
Lire. 


The daily 


flavour 


spread for the children's bread. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., 
MANCHESTER 
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Please help to maintain the 
many activities of | 


CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those who have | 
fallen in Life’s Struggle. | 


OUR SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC EFFORTS, 

including branches for men still serving, 

and for Ex-service men needing assistance, 

also for uplifting Discharged Prisoners, 

Mission Vans and Mission in Prisons, Work- 

houses and Slums, Women’s Hostels and 
Clubs, etc., etc., 


GREATLY NEED INCREASED SUPPORT. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
CONTRIBUTIONS B hurch 


(crossed ays, ale Chu 
Army”) will be gratefully received by PREBENDAR | 
CARLILE, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, Bryan- 
ston Street, Marble Arch, L J 
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IRISH LINEN SHEETS. 
& Pillow Cases : 


may be depended upon for long : 
and lasting service. They are ; 
offered at makers’ prices. 

BLEACHED LINEN SHEETS: 


y .. pair 171/7 














|(W.BRANDAUER & Go, Lr, | 


| SEVEN PRIZE 


¢ 3 yds. pair 213/7 
Pittow Cases to match: 
> X 30in .. each 13/11 
trated Linen List C sent post free om request. : 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., if | 
BE.LFAST. 7 
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a ~" 
Quick Relief in 
Cases or ‘FI1uUL’ 



















The familiar symptoms of 
Influenza Cold—Sneezing, Catarrh, 
Headache, Drowsiness—quickly relieved by 


DR. MACKENZIE'S 
SMELLING BOTTLE @ 


Cures Catarrh or Cold in the Head in a 
few hours, and gives instant relief in 
case of Nervous Headache, Faintness 
or Giddiness. 

Of all Chemists ¢ 








Refuse worthless 
Imitations. 








CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch | 
| 










eee 


nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the | 


1349 










westers that defy w 


a t 
/ vear for Women 


“4 BEACON OILS 













re « 
K% ieee. 
A oh KINS 
£ , hook PHEWE 
f uw 


wn | : 
~ AG This Bute < t trate will keep oye 


Sy Ieismad op eh gic st 


k of wet 


3 8/6 


42.6. Bute 
96;R 


NEW PATENT | nial e: Wellinetor 
ANTI - BLOTTING | “TLLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE, 
PENS. Sample Box of | paral ge P Mfen Worle 
either series, 10id, § and Children. Senda p.c, for it to-day t 
BARBOURS, Ltd... 58 Beacon 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. | ein Buildings, South Shields, Eng. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: [24 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. ¢ "7" 
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BUT THERE ARE NO LITTLE HELPS 
THAT HELP LIKE | \: 


BEES PLS. 
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THE QUIVER ’”’ ARMY OF HELPERS 
ustified in keeping them. If she will send — prevented him from leaving for his holiday 
J ! t t 5 d 
me her address I will return them. on the appointed day, but my latest news is 
to the effect that he hoped to get off in a 
Thanks , T : : 
Many few days’ time. The delay was a great dis- 
| have a very nice letter from the lad appointment, but I hope this was soon for- 
with a delicate husband and several chil gotten in the delights and interests of a 
iren, in the course ot which she says thorough chang No better greeting could 
welcome him on his return than a batch of 
Vil vo . s y rv si - 
\ Fee Neen Sy 5 orders for the needlebooks and bags he 
K Snowdon or tl ros ) ry k t : 
ugh THe Ovutver Arn of Helpers? 1 Nakes sO Cleverly. 
s such an unexpected p o ood fortune, 
| 1 not tell vou » it will be. Things Wanted 
nable em t< et some tl ; = } h \ rs éé ” , 
a — i | , vl ee 7 = a Wool and pieces are still in demand 
adlvy needed, anc icl Was . 
I a> a 7 by workers in various excellent causes, and 
has cannot t you ho 1 l : P 
I quote one of many similar letters: 
Miss Emily M. Butler, Crab Hi S ; : 
s ? y ? “Just received your large parcel of wool, for 
\utfield, Surrey, writes : hich receive our very best thanks. It is good 
[hanks to your so very kindly » of you us I cannc say how really 
ie aed Blades cel Elena a rateful . If at any time you should 
é , , have a or scraps of lace or 
mis peel dives ill kindly thinl 
a bobor aps or W Ln 
oat OUIVER, but as I can di ” ; 1 i \ I li KING \ i ‘ 
F , sage f us. 
ty | am always ready for as n yas 1 
get,’ My ippeal 1 hildren’s clothes for the 
ia Abelian ond oth cadmistress of a school in a very poor dis- 
the kind response with which the appeals trict has so far met with no response/ | 
Christmas cards had m« Parcels ¢ know that in these days it Is necessary to 
were, as ever, ve ateful Bowie ling to anything wearable till the last pos 
ks, too, gave a great deal 1) sible moment; but if at any time readers 
n ymfort Miss Shirlev. who I \ have any frocks, overalls, etc., to dispose of 
‘ s very ill again. wrote: will, I sure, remember where they 
ll he 1 j 
ll 
Will 
. , The Postbag 
vain, | rot \ 4 \s sual, L have lone list of those who 
s - ’ I \ sent dee] ippreciated gifts of all 
; ; 7 ° nds, lettel 
\I S \I Mel Miss Abeille, 
Children’s Clothes Always Welcome Mrs. J = Mrs, Hartlcy, Mrs. Wanger, 
: 7 R. ¢ ce, M Walston, J. (¢ hapman, 
I had an appt al from a l ot ‘ H. Do _M \. G. Lean, Miss Lindsay, Miss 
f eight children of a widowe: if ltord, M ( . Guthrie, Miss Wil!- 
: , | “ N | IUCIVER Miss E 2% 
some clothes in which to start work haw, “A R to ae liss E. Roe, 
es pe \liss Olive Nix \l Me Bee SCO Miss Lane , 
V me =e Suitable in oul | 1, Mrs. Ro i Ball. tl Misses MeKenzie, ; 
Clothes for children are alw Miss McGaw, M Jack A Lover o 
ed, for there are too ani \ Book M D M 1) Robinson 
} , | ae , 3 > 
t benefit by a es h Mi | M. 1 M Bayi R. 
my eer Warren, Mrs. § Mrs. Liddeard, J. E. 
awe MeN iton, Miss \ MI. Meth! H.. D.* 
ks), Miss H; Mrs. A., “Mother of a 
A Generous Gift Seoteh-C M Stanley, Miss 
Dolly k \l ( 1 mp, M Ena Ber } 
\ very efenerous I n } 
generou i \l l \ | (i t, Mis | 
iit Va re | i e (, | [. Ph \I | Mfr 1) ouvl 
| not Beverley for the Deat ich | OM | 
' hed in the Augu i t t Will corre mdents kindly ign their 
lund for Mi Chapman lames very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs., ot 
itin Bu ‘ \Li or any otl title, in order to assist us 
n sending an accurate acknowledgment ? 


Mr, 


0} 
Cal 


} Mr. Dalton’s many frien 


hat a 


Mr. Dalton’s Holiday Postponed Yout 








sincerely, 
BELLA 
Mi 


} 
Ww 
Wiid 


Wec.r 


II. Locx) | 


SIDNEY 
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iy. 











A Discussion— Art Competition—Results of the School Story 


W 


ber, so I 


to trv thei 


Just 
if vou edited a magazine for a month o1 


Say 


am asking 


hand on “ My Ideal Ma; 





THE 





OULD 


what 





Conducted ° 
COMPETITION EDITOR. 








and Photography Competitions 


you like to be an editor: 
Most people would love to sit in the 


editorial 


chair if on lor one num- 


1onth 


Ieatures yuu would include 


[wo prizes will be awarded as usual, viz. : 


Ten shillings to the seniors (over 18) and a 


Book to the 


juniors I and unat 


The Art Competition 





For the Art Ceompetiti t] month | 
have decided t isk you to illustrate one of 
the advertisements which appear in tl 
present number. It 3 a bject that 
have not id me | 3 | 
it is one whi en ly | forth s¢ 
very pleasing esult | we in t 
instance ould be carried out in black and 
white,-not colour. I s! award a Tet 
Shilling Prize t ind a Five 


Shillings 


Prize 


» the plu 


Rules for Comnetitors 


one 





1 
tihe 


\ll 
d 
of literary compe 


“hye 


id 


of 


work 


1 
uch 


Comp ite 

' 

ear ri 
t sé incite 

’ le ! 
Pseudony: 
1 one niry 
or for ‘ 


pet 
4. No entry « 


by 


a 


‘ 


bh? 


wrappers 


ire 


thet 


must be ori; and 


must be 


hy the competito In the « 


ions rk must be written on 


paper o1 ly 


ch com 


stam 


id st 


nots 
ol 
panied 
Der ire 
B ws : 
mips ina ( | \ clope 


Results of the June Competitions 





Literary 


SCHOOI 





liol 


so 





1 Was over 


me W 


r themss 


t il yu 
niet +! ’ 
unt tl 
Ww a 
near a ett 
nd rowing 
ket and f 
} the ri 
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fice by “TRIL BY is one of the most fas- 

— oe cinating of Beautiful Women. 
Readers of Du Maurier’s book know 
the enchantment of her story. Trilby 
as was beautiful, and it was the memory of 
her beauty, no less than the nobleness 
and simplicity of her character, that 
kept her a vivid reality when, as the 
famous La Svengali, she was lost to 
the three friends; and only returned 
but again to say goodbye. 

















Much of the fascination of beauty comes from "WT j 
the charm of a radiantly clear complexion, of j 
. exquisite colouring—a complexion such as Teilby. j 
results from the daily use of Royal Vinolia ’ 3 
Vanishing Cream. This delightful cream “ There was no sight worth eatigh at d 
cools, refreshes and protects the skin in all in all Paris but Trilby ; 
; weathers —at all times. It is packed in dainty no other Princess in the world; no 
pots and tubes so that it can be carried in smile but hers « 2 + + @ « 
le the handbag. Slip a pot or tube into yours. 
° . 8 F I y George da Maurier. 
< ‘ 





its 1 FL Pots, 1/3. Tubes, 74d. & 1/- 


1 Royal Vinolia Soap is exquisitely re- 
Doris Jreshing, and used with Royal Vinolia 








: 4 i 
tthews Vanishing Cream adds another charm y 
to the Toilet Delicately ‘Perfumed. $244 
. ’ 3 3 
2/- per Box containing 3 Tablets. 34% 
4 t 
$ ' 
I 4 | 
J yt 
iblv B38 
ok teh 44 
pe 
lay t 
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Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellin s Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of health in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliable substitute for mother’s milk. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty years. 
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d 1 om rece:pi of Gt. stamps on appiicanon 
MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., 
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TWILIGHT SLEEP NURSING HOMES LD. 





Twilight Sleep painless maternity is a boon which 

accorded to every mother and child. Pi spective parents are 
invited to call or write for illustrated booklet of the leading 
Twilight Sleep Home in Great Britain. Resident Physician. 


Best equipped. Most comfortable. 
Recommended by the medical profe . 
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Major, of the Sixth Form three years ago, stroked 
Cambridge to victory last March, and did not 
Oxford boast of many eld Halsbury boys among 
their famous rowing ‘* Blues ’’? 

But the excitement on this occasion did not 
refer to sports. The boys were grouped around 
the notice board in the large hall, one of their 
number reading aloud from a foolscap sheet of 
paper whereon was the bold writing of Dr. 
Marley, the Head : 

* The Heathfield Scholarship of £50 a year for 
ee years is open to both the Fifth and Sixth 
Form students. 

“ The examination will take place on May 30. 
\Il boys who wish to enter to hand their names 
to me at once. “WILFRED MARLEY.” 


“T say, that’s worth getting ! 
Junior. “1 


> cried Wicken, 


the Fourth could do with 


* Well,” said Bully Grimes, with a grin, ‘* why 
lon’t you enter, you young Jew?” 

Wicken opened his mouth with a pained look 
on his face, but on Grimes inquiring whether he 

s going to let his rat-trap loose again, he 
retired modestly under cover of an exercise book. 

In the upper forms discussion was very heated 
s to the probable winner. ; 

“T bet old Manley will knock any Sixth Form 
ghter to smithereens,’’ volunteered Barnard, of 
the Fifth. 

a hope he will, at an 
orough, ‘* because if We 


\ rate,”’ rejoined Mid- 

thersby gets it there 

e more snobbishness among the Sixth than 
uld be tolerated.”’ 

here was a general laugh, for Wethersby was 
the school captain, a mighty man in his studies, 
ut not a crack at sports, and consequently not 
so popular as the Fifth Form hero, Manley, who 
Was as equally good at games as at his school 
work, so much so it he had earned the nick- 
name of ** Crichton *’ among his fellows, and that 
1 most instances was a name hard to win. 

His great chum and admirer was Dalboy, a 
mild youth of sixteen, rather weakly built, and, 
lough clever, not so much as ** The Admirable.”’ 
Dalboy idolized Manley, and had always classed 
nim as his ideal, for upon.-his arrival at Halsbury 
Manley had prevented Grimes from administering 











iy to him for some fancied offence to 

t notorious bully. Dalboy’s gratitude knew no 
ids and- willingly would he have gone through 
ud w iter to serve his idol. 

Dalboy was oft 


n called ** Joseph ’’ on account 
many dreams, the latter doubtless owing 
's ill-health, Every morning upon his descent 


chapel came crics from his fellow-** descend- 


“What, Joe,” th 
Pnight’s nightn are?” 

But had he not dreamt last March that Cam 
nage would win the boat race, with Nelson 








jor stroking? Cy inly it was considered by 

erts that it was a foregone conclusion, but that 

not detract from the glamour surrounding his 
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l ev had commenced tudving tor the exami 

h sudden vigour, Some of Sixth atlected 
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. kifth Form champion, but Wethers 
Y had no illusions on the matt He well knew 
at a stern opponent Manley was. The latter 
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keen on winning, as he was or of a 


ge fan His fathe 
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parish, and could ill afford the education his son 
Was receiving. 

** How extremely handy, Dalboy,”’ said he one 
evening, “‘it would be if one could foretell sub- 
jects. It would simplify matters a great deal.” 

“Yes, you bet it would,” said Dalboy thought- 
fully, 

About a week later, as Crichton was regret- 
fully relinquishing his cricket bat and getting out 
his history book (history was his weak point), 
Dalboy burst into the room. 

** Say, old man, just had a dream, and when 
I woke up my ears were still tingling,’’ he 
exclaimed excitedly. 

** Well, Joe, and what was the ‘mare?’ 
Manley kindly. 

** | dreamt of the Battle of Hastings, and that 
shall be the subject for the ’zamination,’’ replied 
Dalboy with, as he prided himself, an impressive 
manner, 

** But, my good fellow,’’ expostulated Crichton, 
‘don’t be an idiot! I can’t mug up Hastings, 
and jeopardize my chance of success, just because 
you had a Welsh rarebit for supper.’’ 

‘* Page ninety-seven, the Norman Conquest,” 
ordered Dalboy inexorably, ‘* and sit down.”’ 

-** Qh, all right,’’ responded Manley un- 
graciously ; “* let’s get on with it. One subject’s 
as likely as another. But I warn you that I 
hope I shall not fall over it as good old Harold 
did, for it wi2Z be a Wethersby conquest then.”” 

Weeks passed with their usual regularity until 
the eventful day arrived that was to mark the 
beginning of the test. Five boys had entered for 
the Heathfield Scholarship examination—Wethers- 
by, Manley, Penn, Porter and Nelson Minimus, a 
brother of great Nelson Major, of Cambridge. 

‘* It’s an amazing thing,’’ said Manley to his 
friend late that evening, ** that the history subject 
happened to be the Norman Conquest.”’ 

“I knew it would,” replied Dalboy non- 
committally, “Sand I’m = glad you took my 
advice.”” 

It was not until two weeks had passed that the 
results were announced. Doctor Marley. entered 
the assembly hall with a bundle of papers, and as 
masters and boys eagerly took their places he 
gave his familiar cough that marked the pre- 
liminary of an important announcement. 

“The winner of the Heathfield Scholarship is 
Manley, with Wethersby a close second, and Penn 
in the third place,’’ read the Doctor slowly. 

“* Well done, Manley!” cried the boys. 

But Manley held up his hand as if to quell thei 
cheers. Then he turned to the beaming Head, 
who had always had hopes for his brilliant 
pupil. 

** T wish to say, sir,’? said Manley, “* that | 


’ 





asked 


think my success is due to history.’ 

“Ouite right, my boy,’’ replied the Head, 

The examiners did remark that your history 
paper showed «a marked superiority to that ol 
Wethersby.’”’ 

** Well, sir,’’ exclaimed Crichton, ** in that case 
{ want to say that I purposely swotted up the 
Dalbov had had a 
dream of the Battle of Hastings.”’ 

* Indeed! ’? remarked the Head. \ remark 
able coincide nce ! I am very £ ad you told me. 
But that does not make any difference or dis 
qualify you. It’s impossible that 
have read the papers, as Mr. Knapp brought 


Norman Conquest because 





anvone could 
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Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellin s Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of health in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliable substitute for mother's milk. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty years. 
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Twilight Sleep painless maternity is a boon which should be 
accorded to every mother and child. Prospective parents are 
invited to call or write for illustrated booklet of the leading 
Twilight ae Home in Great Britain. Resident Physician. 
Best equip ped Most comfortable. 

ecommended by the medical professi 
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Major, of the Sixth Form three years ago, stroked 
Cambridge to victory last March, and did not 
Oxford boast of many @ld Halsbury boys among 
their famous rowing ‘‘ Blues ’’? 

But the excitement on this occasion did not 
refer to sports. The boys were grouped around 
the notice board in the large hall, one of their 
number reading aloud from a foolscap sheet of 
paper Whereon _ the bold writing of Dr. 
Mark y, the Head 

‘The He: ithtie Id Scholarship of £50 a year for 
ree years is Open to both the Vitth and Sixth 
rm students. 


‘The examination will take place on May 30. 
\ll boys who wish to enter to hand their names 
yme at once. “WiteReED Marry.” 


‘I say, that’s worth getting ! '? cried Wicken, 
the Fourth Junior, “I could do with 


<0 

Well,” said Bully Grimes, with a grin, ‘t why 

’t you enter, you young Jew?” 

Wicken opened his mouth with a pained look 
m his face, but on Grimes inquiring whether he 

s going to let his rat-trap loose again, he 

ed mode stly under cover of an exercise book. 

In the upper forms discussion was very heated 
sto the probable winner. 

“T bet old Manley will knock any Sixth Form 

ter to smithereens,’’ volunteered Barnard, of 

e Fifth, 

~ hope he will, at any rate,’’ rejoined Mid- 

aa ‘ because if Wethersby gets it there 
be more snobbishne ss among the Sixth than 
ild be tolerated.”’ 

There was a general laugh, for Wethersby was 
the school captain, a mighty man in his studies, 
ut not a crack at sports, and consequently not 
so popular as the Fifth Form hero, Manley, who 
vas as equally good at games as at his school 
work, so much so that he had earned the nick- 
ame of ** Crichton *’ among his fellows, and that 
iN most instances was a name hard to win. 

His great chum and admirer was Dalboy, a 
mild youth of sixteen, rather weakly built, and, 
though clever, not so much as ** ‘The Admirable.”’ 
Dalboy idolized Mz inley, and had always classed 
um as his ideal, for upon.his arrival at Halsbury 
Manley had prevented Grimes from administe ring 
‘thrashing to him for some fancied offence to 
notorious bully. Dalboy’s gratitude knew no 
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unds and: willingly would he have gone through 
nd water to serve his idol. 
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Dalboy was often called “ Joseph ”? on account 


s many dreams, the latter doubtless owing 


's ill-health, Every morning upon his descent 
rg ci { came cries from his fellow-"* descend- 
What, Joe,” they would cry, “what was 


fnight’s nightmare? 
But had he not dreamt last March that Ca 
ldge would win the boat race, with Nelson 

r stroking? Certainly it was considered by 
expert 


rts that it was a foregone conclusion, but that 
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parish, and could ill afford the education his son 
was receiving. 

How extremely handy, Dalboy,’’ said he one 
evening, ‘it would be if one could foretell sub- 
jects. It would simplify matters a great deal.’ 

“Yes, you bet it would,” said Dalboy thought- 
fully. 

About a week later, as Crichton was regret- 
fully relinquishing his cricket bat and getting out 
his history book (history was his weak point), 
Dalboy burst into the room. 

** Say, old man, just had a dream, and when 
I woke up my ears were still tingling,’’? he 
exclaimed excitedly. 

** Well, Joe, and what was the ‘mare? ”’ asked 
M: anley kindly. 

‘1 dreamt of the Battle of Hastings, and that 
shall be the subject for the ’zamination,’’ replied 
Dalboy with, as he prided himself, an impressive 
manner, 

‘* But, my good fellow,’’ expostulated Crichton, 
‘don’t be an idiot! I can’t mug up Hastings, 
and jeopardize my chance of success, just because 
you had a Welsh rarebit for supper. 

‘* Page ninety-seven, the Norman Conquest,’ 
ordered Dalboy inexorably, ‘ and sit down.’ 

“Qh, all right,’’ responded Manley un- 
graciously ; “‘ let’s get on with it. One subject’s 
as likely as another. But I warn you that I 
hope I shall not fall over it as good old Harold 
did, for it wi2Z be a Wethersby conquest then.’ 

Weeks passed with their usual regularity until 
the eventful day arrived that was to mark the 
beginning of the test. kive boys had entered for 
the Heathfield Scholarship examination—Wethers- 
by, Manley, Penn, Porter and Nelson Minimus, a 
brother of great Nelson Major, of Cambridge. 

‘It’s an amazing thing,’’ said Manley to his 
friend late that evening, ** that the history subject 
happened to be the Norm: in Conquest.’”’ 

*“[ knew it would,’”? replied Dalboy non- 
committally, “‘ and I’m glad you took my 
advice.’’ 

It was not until two weeks had passed that the 
results were announced. Doctor Marley entered 
the assembly hall with a bundle of papers, and as 
masters and boys eagerly took their places he 
gave his familiar cough that marked the pre- 
liminary of an important announcement. 

‘The winner of the Heathfield Scholarship is 
Manley, with Wethersby a close second, and Penn 
in the third place,’’ read the Doctor slowly. 

“Well done, Manley! ’’ cried the boys. 

But Manley held up his hand as if to quell thet 
cheers. Then he turned to the beaming Head, 
who had always had hopes for his brilliant 
pupil. 

‘* IT wish’ to say, sir,’ said Manley, ‘ that | 
think my success is due to history.” 

** Quite right, my hoy,’’ replied the Head 

Che examiners did remark that your history 
paper showed « marked superiority to that ol 
Wethersby.’ 

** Well, sir,’’ exclaimed Crichton, ‘* in that cas 
{ want to say that [ purposely swotted up the 
Norman Conquest because Dalboy had had a4 
dream of the Battle of Hastings.’”’ 





** Indeed! ’’? remarked the Head. ** A remark 
able coincidence! I am very glad you told me. 
But that does not make any difference or dis 
qualify you, It’s impossible that anyone could 
have read the papers, as Mr. Knapp brought 
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them on Monday morning, and they did not leave ComMenprED.—Mabel Marwick, Muriel Smit} 
his possession until the time for the examination. Nannie McKenzie, E. Josephine Howarth, GI vive & 
But I have another word or two to say. Fansett, Hylda Boyd, Christine Mills, Frances j | Ni 
** While condoling with Wethersby on the loss Judge, Doro hy Hudson, Grace Hazel, Muriel BN 
of the scholarship, I have just received a letter Joyce Stringer, Dorothy M. Carpenter, Marjor : X 
from Sir Ralph Wethersby, his father, asking Greenway, Grace D. Green, Kathleen Page, 0 
that his son should leave Halsbury immediately Molly Clayton, Ella Turner, Marjor Brothwell Mi 
to take up a position is secretary to the Winnie Reading, Llsie Roberts, I yv & X 
Governor of Gibraltar, which had been offered Edith Clarke, Florence Smit! R Pur \ 
him.”’ Maud Lee Florence Hesketh I \ Wa K 


Wethersby, who had been looking glum, started \da Bennett, Eleanor Dilks, A e | ns, H x 
up. Organ, Edith Carnell, Nellie Horton, G, J k 
























** You're n-n-not j-j-joking, sir? ’? he stuttered Roberts. \ 
* Certainly not!” cried the Head, with some Bs 
usperity * And now dismiss! ”’ Photography Competition 
Wethersby’'s face cleared, for foreign point- } , 
ment had long been his ambitio nd he shook nere were many) distinct 
hands warmly with Manley entries for our Photography (¢ 
“It’s an unexpected ending » I scholar thi month, « pecially » the 
shio.”’ sai ethersby, “* but , o : a 
nip, id W hersby, but I 1 glad y a ion [he prize in th division ha 
wor ind the most singular part is Dalboy F ’ 
Danae awarded to W. B. ARTHUR, J UNR., fot 
It was not so marvellou however sits emed ( ymmendable piece ot work wh h 
fore Wethersby’s dep re, it all came he reatest Care in execu 
out Dalboy it appear d, had n mick living RB ] 
: ‘ xt esidt the ize-Win!l 
t Hastings, d the day pre« ¢ the dream ¥ » i ; 
oul ( to I nec 
e had sent his nephew tos The gourmand ld | nak I . 
Dalbov had « x pended this sum on doug uts and | eph | Phomp yn, Ma 3 
& Ing ' fum—Crichton had not been r. C. D. Jarvis, Gertrude M. & 
nvited t t east lest the exts tuck s ld , 17.7 iy 
invited to the feast lest xtra tuck shou Kathleen Woolley, all of whom Ny 
interfere with his studies—with the result that 
his night’s rest was by no means peaceful, and ecidedly good results 
undoubtedly a great fight had taken, place among eee ae » 4 ; 
is digestive organs sae igaiide PT eee nga , 
oe lig a" rg By: ta — _ sil Burston, T. C. D. Jarvis, G 
‘oO Will ul mn awi «) | 11 - 1 ; 
" . col & of ¢ awn y ster Smith Kathleen I Woolles D 1 
ought his battle, with buns as amn tion, by ; 
s ’ ‘ Beryl M. Puzey, Alex Dunlop, N. Se : 
the side of Harold on the sands of Hastings! “si ' ‘ os t 1 \ | 
E. D. | Rothwe \. Margery Malden, M. | l 
>. D. Ives. Scie th 08. Dench, Bille Gack 
The prize in the junior division i In the junior division the priz 
warded to G. HAROLD HILL, aged 16 years. rom MEEK. aged 16 
Hicuty ComMMENDED. Julian LL. Meltze COMME Ep.—B. R. Craig, Harold NX 
Gordon Butterworth, Janet Addie, Tom Mee! Haden, Margaret Bourne. Dolly S } 
Mary | Astley, Alice Huckle, Dorothy Le: Muriel Ivison, Gladys Sandford, Ire — 
kileen G. Thompson, B i I.. N. Thouless, Dorothy W ombe, Margaret E, Holn Rita 
Mary Dickson Burnie, Tom Robinson, Kathleen Patrick. 
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